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THE TOWER OF TADDEO. 



CHAPTER L 

It was a high square tower, brown and grey, stand- 
ing in a narrow street ; one of the oldest of the once 
numerous towers of Florence. It was of great height, 
and dark with age, and rose above the lofty houses 
which surrounded it ; its machicolated roofs and its 
iron vane and wooden flagstaff looking black against 
the sky. But warlike, and stalwart, and austere as 
it was, it had been given both grace and poetry by 
its builders, who had belonged to that age in which 
men knew so well how to unite the useful and the 
beautiful, how to harmonise the lovely with the for- 
midable, and how to use the sports of peace to hide 
the strength of war. For it had been built by the 
great builder of its neighbour, the Jeweller's Bridge, 
and it was called now, as it had been called in the 
days of its rising, the Tower of Taddeo. 

Tradition indicated it also as at one time his resi- 
dence ; but this rested only on rumour : thatbe had 
been its architect the archives of the city proved 
beyond any doubt; he had built it ^& \v!b \Kfi&i^ vls&l 
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inted ao much else that was beautiful. Beauty in 
days was necessary as air to those men, so 
greater in every art than are the men of these 
and the makers of all these mighty medieyal 
of Italy loved to decorate them with marble 
and majolica and terra-cotta, and to put nichea in 
them for Madonna's shrines and statues of the saints, 
and allegorical devices, and inacriptiona in the Latin 
tongue and iron scrollwork made by hand into the . 
utmost delicacy of flower and f oliagt 

This tower was rich in all such decoration ; and 
was sometimes called as well the House of the Loves 
(casa degli Amorini), from the winged children by 
Luca delle Robbia which clustered together over its 
archway, and held aloft the shield of the great family 
for whom it had been built ; a Tuscaii branch of 
those Braucaleone who once were lords of Cesena 
and Imola. 

Above their shield was a shriue, with the Virgin 
and ChUd seated beneath a canopy, which had, it was 

lid, wrought a miracle in the plague, and a frame- 

)rk of white and green lillea was aroimd them. 
ibove these were other winged children, and other 
■garlands of lihes, and above these again was the figure 
of a bishop with a lamb at his feet ; and aU this orna- 
ment went upward, upward, upward, until figures and 
flowers mounted as high as the lines of the battle- 
ments, and were full of bright colour, and wholly un- 
spoiled, although foiu: centuries, if one, had gone by 
since they had been placed there to brighten the dark 
and gruesome walla which were pierced with ogive 
windows and kneeling windows, barred with iron 
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gratings, whilst below these were iron rings for 
torches, and iron sconces for lamps, and one massive 
oaken iron-studded door. 

A narrow and dark staircase of stone, very steep, 
went from top to bottom of the tower : half its lower 
chambers served as a store place for oils, cheeses, 
and pastes to a chandler, and a charcoal seller had the 
rest filled with his charcoal wood and pine cones ; 
on the narrow mezzanina above lived a cabinet- 
maker, a tailor, and a shoemaker, whilst the first, sec- 
ond, and third fioors were occupied by a bookseller 
and librarian, and were known in the quarter as the 
Libreria Ardiglione. 

On these fioors every yard of space was filled to 
overfiowing with books. There was a little kitchen, 
a little sitting-room, two little bedrooms, more closets ; 
and all the rest served as storage for books, books, 
books, nothing but books ; and old books all of them, 
moreover ; for their owner would no more have sold 
new books than he would have sold daily news- 
papers ; either were abominations in his sight. A 
place of business might easily have been put in a more 
accessible locality than the Tower of Taddeo. But his 
father had been there before him and his grandfather 
also, and if the dark steep breakneck stairs deterred 
customers from mounting them, its present proprie- 
tor, Francesco Ardiglione, commonly called Ser Chec- 
chi, had more leisure time in which to pore over his 
treasures, and chase the mice away from them, and 
add to them by visits to book-stalls in the town, and to 
any remote ancient rural place, where it was known 

that there were any volumes of iuterest or a^ to be 
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purchased. Books, even choice and antique ones, 
fetch but little in Italy ; and many scores of valuable 
volumes rot away in old rooms or granaries, or 
cellars, no one noticing them except the rats. In the 
country which once produced the noblest literature 
of the world, books are in the present era the least 
esteemed, are read the least, and are regarded with 
the most indifference and contempt. 

Ardiglione was a man of some sixty-flve years old; 
he had the true scholar's stoop of the throat and 
shoulders, and the true scholar's eyes, luminous, and 
benign, and dreamy ; his head was fine, with white 
hair which fell softly off a broad and noble forehead, 
and a complexion smooth, pale and delicate, of the 
faint yellow hue of old ivory. In stature he was 
short, and in build frail and spare. His clothes were 
always very shabby, and his gait was awkward ; but 
no one who looked on him could doubt that he had 
gentle blood in his veins, and vast learning in his 
brain. 

Everyone called him Ser Checchi, which is the 
Tuscan diminutive of Francesco, and he was the jest 
of the neighbourhood for his absence of mind and 
his simplicity in money matters ; but no one, not the 
boldest and most impudent little rascal of the streets, 
would have dared to joke at him to his face, and the 
rudest rough of the populace stood aside respectfully 
to let him go by on the curbstone. 

He had married late in life and his wife had long 
been dead ; having bequeathed to him a ceaseless 
regret, and two young children : a son Cirillo, and 
a daughter Beldia. Cirillo was a cause of trouble. 
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Beldia was a perennial spring of joy. Their mother 
had been a German Swiss from the Canton of Frei- 
bui'g, and she had given to Beldia her sweet serenity 
of temper as well as her fair hair, her fair skin, and 
her fine health. Cirillo had gone back for his type 
to far-off ancestors of more violent and headstrong 
temper, and had the dark brows, the black close 
curling hair, the olive skin, the oval face, the slender 
limbs, of the young men of Luca Signorelli. In by- 
gone days the Ardiglione had been amongst the ter- 
ritorial nobility of the Casentino, wild and arrogant 
people, riding out from their own gates, and holding 
their own against the pope and the devil. In recent 
generations their impoverished descendants had be- 
come harmless, plodding, laborious citizens, trades- 
people, and the hke, living quietly, plainly, and 
honestly ; but Cirillo seemed to have soared high 
over the heads of these his nearer progenitors, and 
to have come straight down from the days of the 
free lances and the mountain lords. 

" Race is a strange thing ! " said Ser Checchi, when- 
ever he looked at his young son. " You may bury 
the warrior's seed in a trader's till for centuries and 
centuries, and at the end of them, it will start up 
armed, and cry for blood." 

He was sorely troubled by his son ; and shaken by 
his exorbitant demands out of that peaceful, dusty, 
fragrant atmosphere, which surroimds those who hve 
amongst old books. Beldia, on the contrary, never 
had given him a moment's imeasiness since her baby- 
ish limbs had been strapped down in her swaddling 
clothes, and laid out in the sim by her country nurse, 
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amongst the honeyed figs, and the drying tomatoes 
on the bench of a farmhouse door m the Casentmo. 

Despite the infantine captivity of her swaddling 
bands, she had grown into a tall and gracious woman, 
very finely formed, and having the more massive 
muscle of her mother's race and her mother's fair 
hair and milk-white complexion. On her reposed 
all the government of the family ; the domestic direc- 
tion, the tutelage of the apprentices who helped to 
carry on such business as was done, and all matters 
great and small appertaining to the Ardiglione house- 
hold, and to the small country place lying to the 
north of the city which belonged to her father. AU 
larger financial questions were settled by Ser Chec- 
chi himself, but all smaller ones were the affair of 
Beldia ; and at nineteen years old her hands and her 
mind were full, and her thoughts as busied as though 
she were a matron of fifty. She had a single servant 
who cooked, swept, ironed and dusted, a sturdy 
woman, by name Veronica, who did the marketing, 
saw to the linen, and cleaned as much as the pres- 
ence of so many books allowed to be cleaned ; but 
this was all the help which Ser Checchi's daughter 
ever had, and she worked diligently and cheerfully 
herself all the year round. 

It was she who set the flowers in fresh water under 
the Madonna's shrine every morning, who kept pots 
of geraniums and clove pinks and lemon verbena 
growing behind the broad easements, who, on the 
flat roof behind the battlements, had a little garden of 
yoimg lemon-trees and rosebushes, mignonette and 
sweet herbs, protected by matting in winter time from 
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the north winds which sweep down from the Apen- 
nines. It was Beldia who freed the mice from the 
traps which Veronica set, and cherished the swallows 
who built beneath the machicolations, and petted 
lillo the warehouse mastiff, and her own white Mar- 
emma dog Folko; and threw crumbs to the sparrows 
perching among the plants on the roofs, and carried 
carrots, and crusts, and cabbage-leaves to the char- 
coal seller's mule who was stabled in the base- 
ment. 

" K she were not so clever, one would say she was 
daft," said Veronica, a good-natured soul, to whom 
nevertheless a sparrow only existed for the spit, and 
mice for the cats, and the food of a dog and the prov- 
ender of a mule only regarded those who owned 
them. 

Beldia had inherited from her mother one of those 
benignant and tender souls whose compassion is as 
wide as the sea and whose kindness embraces all 
created creatures. 

" The heart of St. Francis came back into the world 
in your body," he said to her once, seeing her stand- 
ing on the roof in the sunshine amongst the young 
lemon-trees with the pigeons and sparrows and 
swallows flying about her. 

" Beldia was only a nurse, not a saint," she said 
with a smile. Her namesake was nurse to Santa 
Fina, of San Gfemignano, and so has a humble place 
in Hagiology. 

" It is well for me that I shall have you to be mine," 
said Ser Ghecchi, thinking that the day might not 
be so far distant from him when Tai^ ^YicwiJl ^^'^ 
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dull of sight, and stiff of limb, and able only to sit 
and dream of books long read, and days long dead, 
as Petrarca used to sit in the loggia at Arqua. 

At present, however, he was, though of slight frame, 
strong, and active after his own serious and leis- 
urely fashion, and his physical and mental strength 
had been httle impaired by his sedentary habits and 
his preference of the study to the air. His daugh- 
ter incessantly meditated on, and provided for his 
comfort and safety ; and dry shoes after a muddy 
walk, warm possets after a chilly day, well-aired 
linen, and well-cooked food, had not a little to do 
with his excellent enjoyment of health. 

When he always found his coffee ready at six in 
the morning, his dinner ready at midday, his linen 
fresh and whole, his papers arranged and docketed, 
his beloved books classified as far as he would 
permit such classification to disturb their chaos, he 
owed it all to Beldia, but it never occurred to him 
that it was so. 

" Gk)od child, good child ! " he said sometimes to 
her, dreamily, and she was more than content. 

"He never sees that the signorina is letting all 
her youth and playtime go by for his sake," the ser- 
vant Veronica grumbled to herself. " He thinks a 
sight more of that graceless, heartless, devil-may-care 
spendthrift, Cirillo." 

Yet it was not that Ser Checchi thought little of 
his daughter : he thought much of her, but he was so 
used to rely on her, to turn to her, and to have all his 
material necessities forestalled by her, that he noticed 
what he owed to her no more than most people, 
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— alas for them \ notice the beauty of sunshme and 
sky. 

Beldia was esteemed by the few, the very few, 
who knew her as a grave, strong, energetic maiden, 
careful as to pence, watchful as to waste, thinking 
constantly of the boy's misdemeanours, the price of 
fish and meat, the cost of clothing, the rise in char- 
coal, the wear and tear of linen. But, imdemeath 
that prosaic surface, there were in her a musing and 
poetic nature, an imagination which was mute, but 
none the less vitally and quickly touched to fine 
excess. When she sat in the dusk of the early even- 
ing or in the faint lamplight of the later night, whilst 
her father was busied amongst his books below her, 
and the serving- woman in her kitchen above, she 
would let her work drop on her lap, and the shadowy 
spirits of the past come about her. 

As a little child she had been brought up on a 
hillside of the Casentino ; and those early years had 
filled her with a need of and longing for country 
sights and sounds, wide landscapes and broad skies. 
But the tower was still more dear to her too in its 
own way, and when the wood burned on the hearth 
and the lamplight flickered on its grated windows, 
and its oaken chests, and its dusky ancient pictures, 
it had for her the warm, deep, abiding charm of 
home : that charm of which Cirillo could understand 
nothing. 

It is a charm which takes most hold, and can best 
be felt in ancient houses, where many generations 
have lived and loved, where the suffering of birth and 
of death has gone for centuries, where the painted 
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angels on the ceilings have looked down in pity on so 
many beds of pain, and the bright cherubs on the walls 
have laughed through their maze of flowers on so 
many lovers whose bones have mouldered for so many 
years ; from ancient houses where emanates a sense 
of multitudinous life, of sacred and softened death, 
of ghosts who come tenderly and in affection amongst 
the living who have replaced them, and in such 
houses there is a sanctity which endears them to the 
dwellers in them, if these have eyes to see the unseen, 
and souls tender enough to venerate the dead. 

The back of the tower rose above the Amo amidst 
red-roofed and brown-roofed houses, grey and moss- 
grown with age, with terraces on which linen was 
blowing, and wall-flowers were blossonying, and 
weathervanes of all kinds and colours and shapes 
were shifting about to the winds. From her own 
platform at the top of the tower Beldia could see the 
river-reaches to right and left of her, and the beauti- 
ful lines of the mountains ; the cool dark woods of 
the Cascine and the shining marbles of San Miniato; 
and across the water above the palaces on the oppo- 
site quay, the dome of the cathedral and the lantern 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. It was her supreme 
happiness and recreation to stand there at sunrise or 
at sunset, and look up at the glad and glorious sky 
above, and the gliding stream beneath, now green, 
now brown, now dun-coloured, with the reflections of 
the hghts trembling on its surface and all the sounds 
of the city softened and spiritualised by distance. 

There were so many of those towers once in this 
city ; and now they are nearly all levelled and de- 
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stroyed by people who prefer factory-chimneys with 
their hellish stench, and the frightful follies of the 
jerry-builder. Dante would have sat quite content 
amongst its book-lined walls, and Fra Angelico 
would have painted happily at its barred casement ; 
and Leonardo would have drawn and modelled 
joyfully on its flat roof so near the clouds, amidst the 
pigeons and the bells ; but what could any one of 
them do in a machine-room, or in a modern villa ? 

The old tower dated far back to the earliest days 
of the Republic. It had felt iron and lead and flame. 
It had seen combat rage and blood flow like water 
down its narrow street. It had known all that full, 
rich, various, splendid 4ife, which came with the 
effulgence of the Renaissance. The tower was a 
part and parcel of all that noble and splendid 
existence ; and as such it was doubly dear to this 
quiet maiden, deep down in whose heart was the 
reverence for all great things, and heroic hves, and 
beautiful creations. 

She could make a fritter ably, and could iron Uke 
a ciear-starcher, and could see quickly when the 
butcher and the baker tried to cheat her ; but all 
the same she honoured art and nature ; and when 
she saw them outraged, she was herself ashamed. 
She had been bom with the eyes which see, and the 
ears which hear, and the scholarly and historic 
atmosphere in which she had been reared from her 
babyhood made her perceptions clearer, and her 
thoughts finer than are those of most women. She* 
loved these things which were around her ; and she 
knew why she loved them, which was more. 
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For an unintelligent love, whether for man or for 
nature, is of little benefit to either, because it knows 
not what it does ; and so does ofttimes more harm 
than good, and only tortures when it seeks to serve. 

When she had leisure to dream, she liked to lay 
her head back against her chair, and close her eyes, 
and think of all those scenes on which the iron 
torch-rings and stanchions, and the dark and grue- 
some walls had gazed. Full many a time must they 
have seen their creator, G^addi himself, watching them 
in their rising ; his fine straight profile like a cameo 
against the light, and the woollen lucco wrapped 
about his head to keep out the north wind. 

She had a great reverence for the elder Gaddi : it 
seemed to her that he had never got his full meed 
of fame. He built the Campanile and it is called 
Giotto's; he built San Michele and it is called 
Orcagna's. True, those masters did design both 
belfry and church ; but he built them ; and all alone 
he both designed and built the Ponte Vecchio, the 
goldsmith's bridge, which has no rival anywhere 
except the arch named after the alta Riva of Venice, 
and which has stood the sieges and floods and storms 
of six hundred years, and will stand six centuries 
more unless the accursed greed of municipal spec- 
ulation seizes on its stones. Taddeo Gaddi led one 
of the loveliest, happiest, manliest lives ever led on 
earth; such a life as it is impossible to lead now 
because the atmosphere which made it possible no- 
where exists. But of fame in the mouths of posterity 
he has not had his full portion. Of the many 
thousands who every season pass over his bridge 
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scarce one Florentine or one foreigner in a million 
remembers its architect. 

In old times the tower had been a fortress, and 
had felt the tramp of steel-clad feet, and the roar 
of discharging arquebuses ; many a dead body had 
been flung or dragged down its stairs, many an 
awful night of flame and fury had settled darkly 
down upon its roof ; torches had flared in its rings to 
light many a mortal combat, and many a f oeman had 
fallen stiff and stark upon its stones. It had stood 
there in the Borgo San Jacopo ever since a. d. 1230, 
the date carved on the stone of its threshold, and 
the whole course of Florentine history has passed 
through the deep and narrowed street on which its 
frontage looked. 

The tower, like its street, had seen the citizens in 
mortal feud with the mercenaries, and the artisans 
in fierce struggle with the ducal or imperial soldiers. 
It had seen also many loveher, happier, gayer scenes 
when the white palfreys had ambled with a nuptial 
party beneath its walls, and the carnival masques 
had danced and rioted. It had heard the rousing 
calls of trumpet and bugle ; and the mellow rhythm 
of chant and anthem ; the hiss of burning oil and the 
shriek of ravaged women ; the resounding tread of 
the warhorse, and the sweet singing of the Virgin's 
htany ; it had seen the Conte Verde pace gaily over 
the bridge, ^nd the standard of Justice rise in Miche 
Lando's hand, and Cosimo de' Medici sally out with 
his attendant dwarf to the siege of Siena, and Tasso 
pass on his tired horse travelling from Ferrara, and 
Bianca Cappello go by with her fatal beauty, and 

2 
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Boccaccio hasten daily on his visits to his friend and 
scribe Francesco Mannelli ; and the Bardi's Dianora 
watch for her lover with her silken rope; and 
Ariosto and his lady of the golden palms come forth 
from the Hospice of the Knights of Malta and walk 
in peace together. 

Once, tradition said, Saint Catherine had come up 
these very stairs when on her visit hard by to 
Niccolo Soderini ; and Charles VIII.'s superb entry 
and stealthy exit had both passed along under it, 
and troops of wild condottiere had ridden past in 
festal bravery, and ladies' silken litters had been 
borne in gay procession, and painters and singers 
had sung May-day lays and Christmas carols to 
their mistresses in the moonlight ; and it had seen 
the Maio blossoming and swinging in its doorway ; 
and on the night of the Fierucolone had been alive 
with sparkling waving fiery tow ; and the rusty big 
bell which hung below its flagstaff had added its 
voice to the clamour of the Carmine chimes ringing 
in the rising of the Ciompi ; and Francesco Ferruccio 
had run about under its shadow, a bright bold baby 
with fearless eyes and sturdy limbs ; and its stones 
had been hot with the reflection of the fires burning 
the Bardi palaces and towers ; and Baccio della Porta, 
and Giovanni di San Giovanni had passed by there 
in gentler times, going to their studios by the Romano 
Gate ; and in the little church of San Jacopo close at 
hand the nobles had met to defend their rights and 
demand their share of government ; and in the 
greater church of Santo Spirito hard by Piero 
Capponi had been brought to his burial with torches 
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and banners countless, and the whole magistracy 
and populace weeping for his loss. 

For anyone deeply versed in the traditions of the 
past, and amorous of their beauty, as she was, the 
dead arise and live again in such historic and hero- 
haimted precincts. 

To the fool, to the vain, to the puffed-up ape of 
modernity, they are but dark walls, narrow ways, 
dumb stones, closed portals ; but to those who love 
them with humility and tenderness they are full of 
eloquent and undying life. 

Beldia dreamed of these dead people often in her 
rare enjoyment of imoccupied time, and when she 
lay in her bed in the narrow chamber under the roof 
they came about her smiling gladly or weeping 
wearily, and telling her many things. 
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CHAPTER n. 

But her moments of leisure were few and always 
brief, for she had a great deal of various work to 
do and when she was not actively occupied her 
father gave her many papers to copy, and manu- 
scripts to write out clearly, for he loved to pen 
learned dissertations on disputed points of history 
or archaeology, and printed some of these at his own 
cost for the small, very small number of persons 
who were interested in the abstruse subject which 
interested himself. 

Those square, solid rooms between the four brick 
and stone walls of his tower, encumbered with 
hundreds and thousands of books, bound and im- 
boimd, were the whole world to Ser Checchi ; and 
the chiming of the church bells, the cries and noises 
of the street, the twitterings of the busy swallows, 
and the clang of the belfry clocks, had no power to 
disturb him, as he plodded through a black-letter 
treatise of some extinct ecclesiastical order, or 
noticed respectfully, but doubtingly, some question- 
able copy of some of the fathers of the Church, or 
penned a learned essay on some disputed point in 
Florentine history, or discoursed upon the pub- 
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lications of the Giuntina Classics, or the worth of 
some early quarto from Bernardo Cemiini's press. 

Custom came rarely, and money came sparsely to 
the tower of the amorini for all except its master, 
who lived in the quiet shelter of his bookshelves, 
and only woke up unwillingly to perceive now and 
then that there were people around him who needed 
such tiresome and common things as oil and charcoal, 
boots and shoes, beans and bread. 

To the scholar his own need of such things is 
always an odious necessity, importunate and dis- 
agreeable; and Ser Checchi, like Vespasiano and 
Magliabecchi and Anton Cocchi before him, was a 
scholar to the inmost fibre of his heart, although only 
nominally a librarian and a bookseller. 

At such rare occasions as he was absent on book- 
buying errands or antiquarian researches, Beldia 
stayed in those two sacred chambers to be in readi- 
ness for any customers who might come thither ; 
but few customers of any kind climbed the steep stair. 
She sat at a little ancient desk amongst a sea of 
books, and watched the boy-clerk Podo, who was as 
agile as a squirrel and as mischievous as a monkey, 
and answered in her grave sweet voice all such 
questions and demands as people put to her. The 
clientela of the library was a sparse but a cultured 
one ; it consisted chiefly of aged men, grown grey in 
meditation, bibliophiles, antiquarians, philologists, 
professors of abstruse sciences, students of eccle- 
siastical history, lovers of what was old and obscure, 
and difficult to procure or decipher. 

From the learned priests and piof eaaore who were 
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friends of her father, she acquired a mass of informa- 
tion of a grave and noble kind, though not of the 
kind which is popular or usual in a world busied 
with modern things. She knew as well as her 
father what volumes treated of this, that or the 
other subject; and could find such volumes unerr- 
ingly amongst the thousands of books tossed all to- 
gether in a great heap, like the stones on a wayside 
cairn. " We will ask the maiden," said all these rusty 
scholars one to another, when they wanted any 
treatise found, or any monograph on a forgotten theme 
discovered. Beldia could find it, if anybody could. 
Altogether unknown to herself, the name of Ser 
Checchi's daughter became spoken of beyond these 
reverend gentlemen by younger and more imagi- 
native men ; a narrow circle still, for it was limited 
to scholars, and scholars of a certain kind, but these, 
though few, brought others, less learned, but equally 
curious about a pretty girl enshrined in musty 
books like a flower growing among sand and rocks. 
These younger men, lawyers, teachers, professors, 
architects, and the like, received but a cold wel- 
come from Beldia, and a suggestion that they could 
as well pursue their studies at the Magliabecchian or 
Laurentian libraries. Nevertheless two or three of 
them had, undaunted by her reception, made her 
offers of marriage, which she had at once, and with- 
out consideration, rejected ; not even disturbing the 
peace of her father by telling him of such follies. 

She loved the books and the tower, the country and 
the mountains ; and that was all. She had hardly 
even read of love, for from the severity of her father's 
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intellectual tastes, the poets and the noveliests were 
banished. She knew that men and women loved^ 
and sometimes were married and sometimes were 
not, but it all seemed very foolish, and altogether 
out of her own path. Ser Checchi always told her 
that Beatrice was only a metaphor, and Laura only 
a symbol, and it seemed to her that any love which 
she might ever feel would be also only a metaphor, 
only a symbol. But the young men who were 
patronised by Veronica did not suggest to her either 
of these. 

For the moment she had no sentiment save for her 
father, who, if he did not fully appreciate her value, 
was most gentle, kind, and reverent to her, as he was 
to all living and dead things from Lillo the chandler's 
mastiff who kept guard at the warehouse, to the nuns 
who came to solicit alms at his door ; from the old 
woman who sold vegetables on the other side of the 
street, to the beautiful bronze Bacchus which stands 
in a niche at the comer of the Borgo to which he 
took off his hat once a day regularly in memory 
of the classic past which it symbolised. It was 
not because he was neglectful or unfeeling that 
it never occurred to him that the life led by 
Beldia was a dull and sad one for a woman of her 
years ; he had taught her Latin, and she had free and 
unrestricted access to all his books : what more could 
any human soul desire ? Moreover, when the heats 
of July came, he went away reluctantly, for her sake, 
to their little place in the hills called Antella ; lock- 
ing up the beloved books with enormous iron keys, 
whicb lia4 ill other times served to lock in huawjx 
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prisoners in the precincts of the tower. He descended 
twice a week into the city to visit them, and carried 
up into the hills with him new purchases which 
required looking into, or rebacking, or were worthy 
of study or annotation ; but these simimer months 
at Antella were painful to him, though he bore them 
meekly, and he was never really happy until he was 
down again in the narrow, dusky street under the 
wings of his own angela and amorini. To Beldia 
the return was not so joyful : she loved the breezy 
hills, the wind-swept stretches of heather and gorse, 
the pomp of the sunset, the spirituality of the sun- 
rise, the tall, straight trunks of the pine trees with 
the woodpeckers and the cuckoos flitting between 
them ; the steep, narrow, sandy roads, with the mule 
carts of the charcoal-burners winding down them ; 
the divine rural stillness in which the distant bells 
rang softly as with a blessing : 

She loved all these things with that ardour which 
lovers of the country know so well ; and when she 
came back into the city life, its confinement, and 
want of light, and restricted horizon, were painful 
to her, but she said nothing, and took up her yoke 
of daily tasks, and bore it bravely ; and after all she 
loved the tower with a fonder passion, a more filial 
affection, than she felt for any other thing or place. 

She rarely went out when in the town for pleasure : 
she attended mass at one of the many churches near 
at hand, and bought what she wanted at the shops 
of her quarter ; sometimes she went to market on 
such days as Veronica was busy ironing the linen 
which was Trashed in the country, or bottling off 
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into flasks the barrels of oil and of wine which came 
from there. 

Other generations will not know the old Florence 
market as Beldia and Veronica knew it, under the 
gloomy and noble shadows of the ancient towers and 
palaces; a union of colour, form, light, shade, 
costume, and architecture which was delightful to 
the eyes and which now is to be no more seen, because 
greed, and bad taste, and passion for change, and 
shame of ancient ways, and jealousy of ancient fame, 
have conspired together and decided to raze its 
precincts to the ground. The old market with its 
amber-hued leathern awnings, its good-humoured 
populace, its piles of fruits, and herbs, and vegetables, 
its centre of jest and bargain, its ever-turning public 
spits, its noisy and joyous animation, gathered under- 
neath the stately walls, the high roofs, the grated 
casements, was a picture meet for the burin of Callot 
and the brush of Carpaccio. Now it is no more : 
the venders are shut up in cases of iron and glass 
hideous to behold, and the buyers hurry over their 
purchases cross and cantankerous, and the old grace 
and the old mirth and the old colours are things dead 
for ever. 

But when Beldia dwelt in the tower of Taddeo 
they were still existent ; and she was wont to take 
her way, as soon as the smi was up, over the jewel- 
ler's bridge to the market, always giving a thought 
backward over the centuries to Cammilla Martelli 
who, for her sorrow, was once seen sitting at her 
lone casement on that bridge by the great Medici 
and knew a sultiy, brief, summeT oi \on^ ^\ii Imk^^I- 
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ness followed by a long lifetime of enforced seclu- 
sion and unavaiUng regret. 

And yet CammiUa's had been an enviable fate, 
she thought ; to have known that wondrous magical 
transformation of circumstance, and to be remem- 
bered by the poets and the scholars and the artists, 
whenever they pass over the paved road between 
the little quaint glittering shops, to live in memory 
thus, associated for ever with the stories of the city ; 
such a destiny seemed to Beldia the most beautiful 
kind of immortality that anyone could wish or gain. 

But her remembrance of Cammilla and of many 
another lovely legend did not prevent her, when she 
came to the market stalls, from looking very shrewd- 
ly at the feet of the chickens she bought, and at 
the gills of the fish she purchased, to be sure of their 
age and freshness, and no one would have been able 
by specious words to persuade her that stale spinach 
was fresh, or that eggs from a crate were new-laid. 
The poetic side of her nature made her say a prayer 
for the soul of Cammilla ; but the practical side of 
her character made her get due value for every 
centime she spent. She would give to the poor, as 
though she had Ceres' horn of plenty ;but she would 
not be cheated out of a bronze half-penny. 

Veronica scolded, shrieked, bullied and wrangled 
violently for an hour, only to be put off at last with 
inferior victuals ; but Beldia, though she never raised 
her voice a semitone higher and never said a harsh 
word to anyone, was not to be imposed upon, and 
all the market knew it. 

" Jt is the maiden of Taddeo's tower. She must 
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have her own way," said the sellers of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, provoked, and yet admiring. 

In these early morning excursions she was dressed 
like a girl of the people, with thick shoes and a short 
kirtle, a handkerchief, woollen or silken according to 
season, was tied over her shining hair, and a big 
basket was poised upon her arm. But there was 
something in her walk, and in the carriage of her 
head, and in her soft, clear, low speech, which spoke 
of race and of culture, and opened a free, unmolested 
passage for her amongst the noisy and rough throng 
there. Many young men looked at, followed, and 
would have addressed her, but she daunted them 
by the absolute unconsciousness which she seemed 
to have of their existence, and a certain severity of 
pride which now and then hardened her features, 
which were attractive, gentle and fair, not unlike 
the Madonnas of Lippo Lippi. 

" One could paint her with a nimbus, and a little 
Christ sucking at her breast, and a St. John with a 
lily standing at her knee," thought one of these 
youths watching her as she stood for a moment at 
the flower stall : he was a student at the Belle Arte, 
and spoke to a friend older than himself who was an 
architect from Lombardy. 

"Yes, I see," said this elder man. "I would 
sooner make her a statue of Charity, with a rod o 
white lilies in her hand, and her foot on a snake, and 
a star on her brow shedding rays of light, that is 
my idea of Charity, the Charity which thinks no 
e^. We have had enough of Charities modelled on 
nursing mothers. No, I am not diai^^^oXixil V^ 
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Correggio and Holbein nor even to Bouguereau. 

They were standing by the pillar which is called 
the column of Mars, and where it is said that Buon- 
delmonte fell. Beldia had just passed them carry- 
ing her basket and having stopped at the corner of 
the Strozzi palace to look at the flowers which were 
there for sale. 

" How admirably she walks," the Lombard added. 
"Who is she? A poor girl? A maiden or a 
matron ? " 

"Not poor and not married. She is the daughter 
of the old librarian at the old tower of the Bran- 
caleone which Taddeo Gaddi built," replied the Flor- 
entine. 

" I know the tower, I think," said his companion. 
" What kind of books does he sell?" 

"Old books, ecclesiastical, historical, philosoph- 
ical, architectural, which will suit you ; he is a droll 
old fellow crammed with useless learning ; we go 
there sometimes to see him and his girl ; she is often 
all alone amongst the books and knows a good deal 
about them also." 

" She looks like some learned daughter of docta 
Sonnonia?'* 

" Despite the market basket and the handkerchief 
on her head ? " 

" Yes ; she wears the one till it looks like 
Minerva's casque, and carries the other as if it 
contained the books of the Sibyl." 

" She is more a Madonna than a Sibyl I think." 

" Let us hope for her own sake that she will have 
t^he sucking Gesu not the Sibylline tomes." 
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They parted company a few moments later, the 
Florentine to go to his class at the Acaedemia, where 
he was a teacher of perspective ; the other, a stranger 
in the town, strolled towards the river, which was 
in flood from recent rainfalls, yellow and brown 
with earth, and carrying shrubs, and trees, and 
hay, and straw, and planks, and rocks which it had 
loosened and whirled down on its way. 

Insensibly following a romantic impulse the 
Lombard, a man of Brescia, crossed the bridge of 
the Holy Trinity and bent his steps to that old 
shady quarter of Oltramo, where the tower of the 
loves was to be f oirnd. It was very little past eight 
of the clock ; a fine, clear, breezy morning after the 
storms of the night. The deep bell of San Spirito 
was tolling sonorously for some citizen's death. 

" It is too early to go and buy a book," he thought, 
" I had better go and breakfast first." 

Nearly opposite to the tower which he wished to 
observe was a humble eating place, half bakery, half 
coffee-house, with round, big loaves, and baskets of 
eggs, and a card which intimated that within might 
be had a cup of coffee and a white roll for the small 
price of thirty centimes. 

" This collation will not ruin me," thought the 
student of Brescia, whose purse was scantily fur- 
nished ; and he pushed open the door and entered, 
disturbing a sleek, white and grey cat by his entrance. 

They served him quickly, for the coffee was already 
on the fire in a back-kitchen behind the shop ; the 
air was full of the sweet, appetising smell of newly- 
baked bread ; the cat came and had a share of the 
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milk. Whilst he ate and drank the Brescian looked 
at the tower which was visible a few yards farther 
down the street, the morning sunshine glistening on 
its amorini, and its garlands, and its saints. 

" A fine old tower, that," he said to the woman 
who had served him, a clean, buxom young woman, 
with red Titian-coloured hair, and a yellow cotton 
jacket. " It was built by Taddeo, was it not ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" We call it Taddeo's tower, or the tower of the 
loves, if you like that better. You see all those little 
loves gambolling above the doorway. It belongs 
to old Maso Donati, the grain merchant, and Ser 
Checchi has lived in it all his life, and so did his 
fathers before him." 

" Ser Checchi ? " repeated the Brescian inquiringly. 

" The old man who lives in the books like a worm. 
The whole place is full of books up to the roof, he 
could fill the cellars too, only Nani and Peppino have 
them for their goods. Ser Checchi is a little cracked, 
you know. Those over-learned people always are 
half -daft. If you over- fill the barrel it will leak some 
where." 

" No doubt. But I am fond of books myself. 
Willhe sell any?" 

" Surely ! Selling them is his trade ; but nobody 
ever buys. They go there, the old ones to read and 
jabber and steal his learning, and the young ones to 
make court to the signorina, for she is handsome, and 
some think she will have money, but I know better 
— che ! — the old man is a leaking barrel, I tell you, 
and his money trickles away with his wits." 
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She looked very knowing, and made a gesture as 
of one who pours water upon the ground ; and struck 
the silver pin in her hair a smart blow, with the air 
of a person whe could tell a great deal if she chose. 
The Brescian conceived an instantaneous hatred of 
her. 

"Do they buy your bread ?" he said with curt 
significance. 

" Che ! not they. They make their own. They 
bake once a week, and so eat well one day in 
seven, and all the other six eat crusts as hard as 
bricks." 

" I see," said her customer, and thought to himself, 
" when you want a baker's good word do not eat 
home-made bread." 

" There is old Ser Checchi ! — ^look ! " said the 
yoimg woman, pointing to a stooping figure, clothed 
in old-fashioned clothes, which came forth from the 
doorway imdemeath the playing loves. 

" Going to buy more books, I will warrant ! " she 
said, with supreme contempt. " That is the way his 
daughter's dower goes, in old musty, fusty mould- 
mildewed, worm-eaten things which nobody in their 
senses would ever use to wrap up a pat of butter. 
And when I asked him once if he could sell me a copy 
of the Sesto Astrologer's Calendar, which tells you 
all that is going to happen all through the year, he 
laughed at me, and said he did not keep such silly 
rubbish in his place, — silly — ^the Astrologer of Sesto I 
Did ever you know such impudence ?" 

" Rank blasphemy," replied the Lombard, gazing 
curiously and reverently at the venerable figure of 
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Ser Checchi, as it went down the narrow street in 
the shadow cast by the tall dark houses. 

" Bub the librarian is away now," he added. " If 
anyone wanted to buy books, or to look over some in 
stock, would the shop be open?" 

" Shop ! che ! He has no shop, he has nothing so 
sensible. There are rooms and rooms, and there are 
books in all of them, one over another, like the flot- 
sam and jetsam floating and tossing on Arno to-day ; 
and there is Madonna Beldia to tell you all about 
them as if she were a printed book herself. If there 
were a shop where the warehouse is, with some glass 
and gilding and fine boimd books behind it, in red 
and blue and yellow, as you see them in Tornabuoni 
Street, I daresay he would sell some and wouldn't 
be out at elbows as he is, they say, and at his wits' 
ends how to pay Cirillo's debts. Yes, Cirillo is the 
son, a fine lad, the only one of them who has any 
spirit or sense. He has been a soldier and now he 
he is a painter down in Rome." 

" Art is a poor trade to all but the few who 
' arrive,' as the French say," answered the Brescian 
as he rose, paid his three bronze coins, thanked her 
courteously, and left the place. 

With that instinct of secrecy which accompanies 
the dawn of all amorous fancy he did not choose that 
the loquacious and malicious neighbour should see 
him go to the tower. So he sauntered in a leisurely 
fashion along the street lighted a cigarette, and 
smoked it, and went as far as the Piazza of St. Spirito, 
where he stood awhile gazing at the massive dome and 
the graceful campanile ; then he turned back, and 
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retraced his steps, and before many minutes had 
passed found himself back again in the most ancient 
street, where the loves of Luca della Robbia guarded 
the tower portal. Arrived before the door he threw 
away his cigarette, and began to ascend the stair- 
case ; Lillo, the big brindled mastiff who belonged 
to the charcoal warehouse, smelling in a distant but 
not unfriendly manner at him as he went by ; he 
was a stranger, but Lillo let him go by unchal- 
lenged. 

The staircase was dark as night, being lighted 
only by small slits in the wall like portholes, through 
which in other ages the defenders of the place had 
been able to fire their arquebuses, or pour their hot 
pitch on their assailants below in the street. On the 
first floor he found an open door, above which he 
could read in a dim light the words Libreria Ardi- 
glione written on a placard, and underneath them the 
inscription which used to be above the entrance of 
the Marrucillian library : Publicae Maxime Pau- 
perum Utilitatio. With uncovered head he entered 
this chamber and found himself, as the bakeress had 
told him that he would do, in a sea of books tossed 
one over another like the petrified waves of a once- 
heaving ocean. That chamber was only occupied 
by the books ; but in a farther room he saw a boy 
writing at a desk, and at another desk was seated the 
woman or girl whom he had seen by the column of 
Mars. 

Then a great diffidence came over him, and al- 
though in Brescia, in Cremona, in Bergamo, he had 
always been ready to talk and \a\ig\v"w\!0c^^<3av^\N 

3 
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he stood DOW on the threshold of the inn 
hesitating and mute. 

Then Beldia Raw liim and rose. 

" Good-mommg, sir," she said to him in her aerene, , 
harmonious tones, "Is there anything in which I 
can have the pleasure to serve you ? " 

She was dresaed in a plain grey gown, and had no 
ornament of any sort, and her hair was as closely 
wound around her head as its large coils would 
allow ; but standing there amongst the sea of books 
she looked to his already captured fancy, as she 
leaned one arm upon her desk, like the Sybilla Per- 
sica of Guereino ; she had the SybU's serious and yet 
smiling expression, a look at once of meditation and 
of expectation, of brightness and of repose. 

He gazed at her with such earnestness that he ero- 1 
barrasaed her, and, seeing that he did so, he stam- 
mered some request for works on architecture. 

" That is rather a vague demand," said Beldia, 
doubtfully. "Of what kind, of what epoch, of what 
tongue ? " 

" Any ^e you wUl," answered her customer inco- 
herently, "and whether ItaUan or Latin, it is thtti 
same to me." 

Beldia hesitated, feeUng that the request was only 
a feint to excuse his entrance. 

" If you could return in the afternoon my father 
would be here," she said at last. "He is more ac- 
quainted with such works than I ; lie is an arch- 
SBologist, and very learned." 

" I should be honoured to make the acquaintance 

r J^^raucesGO," replied the Brescian, recovering \fi& 
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address as he observed her embarrassment. ^^ But 
I need — I greatly need — at once a copy of Piranesi ; 
or at least if I cannot afford to purchase it, might I 
be allowed to verify one passage?" 

" We have a bef ore-letter copy of Piranesi here," 
said Beldia, *' and you are welcome to look through 
any of the volumes." 

She went to one spot in the crowded shelves 
where various works of that date were gathered, and 
pointed out the " Antichitae RomansB " to the stranger, 
whilst she bade the boy Poldo take the books down 
and carry them to the table. 

*'You are too good," murmured the young man. 
"I am ashamed to give so much trouble." 

*'It is no trouble," she answered. "And my 
father is always glad if he can be of use to scholars. 
Ours is a library rather than a shop." 

" And a very hospitable one," he said gratefully. 
" I am an architect from the north, I know no one 
in your city, and can have no claim upon your liter- 
ary hospitality." 

" My name is Odisio Fontano," he added timidly : 
" is it familiar to you ? " he asked as he saw a light 
as of recognition pass over her face. 

" Oh, in the past," she answered. " It was a good 
and great name of Lombardy." 

" That is a very long while ago," said the young 
man. " We have fallen from our high estate, and 
have been poor people for centuries." 

" That does not alter anything. What was, was ; 
and the Fontano shield hangs, I believe, on the 
Broletto of Bergamo." 
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"Yes, truly, we were lords in Bergamo. But 
that is long, long ago, as I said. Now we are very 
poor." 

"But how did your people change from Bergamo 
to Brescia?" 

"It was in the last century. My great grand- 
father married a gentlewoman of Brescia." 

" Indeed ! " said Beldia, intimating by her accent 
that this colloquy had lasted long enough. 

It took him a long while to find the plate or the 
passage, which he required, and ever and again he 
kept looking off the volume to where Beldia sat, who 
was writing diligently, making a copy for her father 
of some monograph or some annotated paragraph, 
and was wholly imdisturbed by the presence of a 
stranger. 

The sound from the narrow street came muffled 
to that height, seeming far away as in a dream ; Poldo 
caught flies, and yawned, and furtively nibbled nuts, 
when he sat at his desk with his back turned to his 
mistress ; the mouldy yet fragrant smell of old books 
and of old walls filled the chamber, a stray sunbeam 
came in through the thick, dull glass, and touched 
the maiden's throat and hair. 

The young man sighed, and closed a volimie of 
Marco Recci's designs as the clock tolled eleven. 

" Can you not find what you want ? Tell me what 
it is, and perhaps I can help you," said Beldia, as 
she ended the last line of her copy. He coloured and 
murmured his thanks and excuses. 

As he wanted nothing that any books could give 
him and his search was wholly fictitious he could 
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not reply more clearly : he could not say : " I only 
wanted to look at you, and see the sunshme play 
amongst the little curls above your throat." 

" May I return to have the honour of seeing your 
father ? " he asked her, as he rose and replaced the 
big volume with respect upon its shelf. 

" Our library is always open until six," said Beldia, 
taking his enquiry literally, "and my father is 
always glad to be of use to scholars, as I told you." 

She remained standing, as a hint to him to take 
his departure. But he still lingered, fascinated by 
the still, ancient, studious place, and its fair-haired 
occupant. 

" Have you anything to say?" she asked at last a 
little impatiently. "Is there any message which 
you wish to leave? Any work or passage which 
you wish especially to consult ? " 

"No, no; nothing," said the Lombard hurriedly. 
"Pardon me, Madamigella; I have intruded so long. 
I will return at three, by your kind permission." 

Then at last he went ; and Beldia, returning to her 
seat, sought out other work to do, and bent her fair 
head over her inkstand. 

The stranger had made little impression upon her ; 
she was so used to see men come and go, and she did 
not concern herself with them except as scholars. 
This one had seemed to her a desultory and half- 
hearted student by the distraught manner in which 
he had turned over the precious pages of the famous 
works. 
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CHAPTER m. 

At eleven Ser Checchi returned; and at two o'clock 
they sat down to their dmner in a little room which 
though nominally set aside for eating, was overflow- 
ing with books and papers. Their dinner was frugal, 
but Beldia had been taught by her mother that good 
cooking means good digestion ; and the dishes were 
savory and excellent, though few in number; the 
wine was the sound, though simple drink of their 
own vineyards, and Beldia's instinct had made her 
set a few daffodils and late anemones in a vase of 
Casteldurante pottery four centuries old. The slov- 
enliness and unloveliness and disorder of ordinary 
Italian ways were alien to her ; and the antique sil- 
ver shone, the old china was bright, and the home- 
spun linen was white and scented with iris and rose- 
mary, upon her table. Ser Checchi did not notice 
these things ; but he derived a vague, unconscious 
gratification from them, and would have missed them 
had they been wanting there. 

To him his daughter remained always a little girl. 
He never realised that she was twenty-three years 
old, and that her life had not much more pleasure 
in it than a nun's, except in so far as her intelligence 
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and her perceptions gave her joys and interests, and 
her power of ruling her house taught her that inde- 
pendence, which is to the character what a fresh-sea 
wind blowing over it is to an expanse of waters. 

It was a very simple, regular, retired life which 
Beldia led in her old tower. She had few friends 
and no distractions ; but she was happy and inter- 
ested in her many occupations, and whether she sat 
in winter by the open hearth with its brass dogs, or 
in summer on her terrace amongst the carnations 
and mignonettes, her hand was busied with work, 
and her eyes regaled themselves on a book. 

It was what most women of her age would have 
called a dull life, but she was never dull ; there was 
so much to do, so much to see to, so much to think 
of, and her rare leisure was never long enough to 
learn all that she desired to learn from history and 
£irt. 

Her father was the great occupation of her exist- 
ence. To forestall all his wishes, to get the best and 
uttermost that could be got out of their means for 
him, to spare him all trouble and worry, and to be, 
as it were, a lamp before his feet in all shadows, 
was her constant desire and effort. Ser Checchi, 
man-like, never guessed or measured all the contin- 
ual thought and care and sacrifice which went to 
make up the sum of his daily comforts and customs, 
and kept the atmosphere of his household clear and 
serene about him. 

He loved his daughter with a great and most ten- 
der love, but he thought her lot an enviable one, and 
underrated, because he did not understand, the unt^elf- 
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ishness of her devotion to himself. For the rest, 
gentle and sweet of temper although he was, he held 
to ancient views concerning parental austerity, and 
had unconsciously something of the old Greek and 
Roman contempt for the mind and the opinions of 
women. 

Beldia could read Latin well, and could quote au- 
thorities without error, and could find chapter and 
verses in the classics and the Fathers of the Church; 
and this he knew, because it was his own doing that 
her studies had taken this bent ; still, he would never 
have consulted her seriously upon any matter of 
business or learning, and would not have deemed her 
opinion worth asking on anything beyond a fruit- 
pudding, a roll of linen, or a sack of fresh coffee 
beans. 

Therefore of his affairs, and of his possessions, she 
knew little or nothing : all she had to do was to lay 
out to the utmost of her ability the sum given her 
for household expenses, rent, taxes, and the wages 
of Veronica ; the boy Poldo was in a manner appren- 
ticed, and received nothing but his food, which was 
no small matter, for his appetite was huge, as the 
human appetite usually is when it can be indulged 
at another person's expense. 

To the Lombard she seemed like a fair and fine lily 
growing in a sunless garden-border ; but to her father, 
as to herself, she appeared a maiden exceptionally 
blest, and safe, and happy, with little money indeed, 
but otherwise most favoured. 

Many a time Veronica longed to take her master to 
task for his negligence of his daughter's interest, in 
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not haying had her married, or at least betrothed, be- 
fore her twentieth year, a period which seems in Italy 
the commencement of old age for every woman. But 
Ser Checchi, with his dreamy gentleness, inspired a 
respect which amounted to awe in the breast of Vero- 
nica. Out of his sight she despised him as a useless 
oddity who did not know his right hand from his left, 
and who would drink vinegar for wine without per- 
ceiving it. But in his presence the rough, coarse, 
sensual mind of the servant felt the influence which 
emanates from a high intelligence and a stainless 
character ; she did not dare to blame her employer to 
his face. She had never, in the twenty years that 
she had been in his service, seen him seriously 
angry, except once. It was when Cirillo was about 
twelve years of age ; he had stolen a cake of panf orte (a 
kind of petrified plum-pudding dear to the appetite of 
Tuscans) from the cupboard of a neighbour, and then 
the wrath of the gentle scholar had been terrible, and 
had left an ineffaceable impression on the memories 
of all around him. Since then Cirillo had done many 
worse things, but they had been unknown to his 
father, although his extravagances were a continual 
drain on the slender resources of the family. But 
Veronica had never forgotten that scene after the 
theft of the cake. " From the anger of meek Ser 
Checchi the saints deliver me ! " she said often, whilst 
crossing herself. 

" Why will you send all the youths away ? " she 
asked her young mistress once; she had many a 
silver coin slipped into her hand by these suitors, 
and favoured them one and all impartially. "I sup- 
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pose you will not spend all your life dusting books, I 
and copjring papers, and tending on Ser Checchi day I 
and night ? " 

" I daresay I shall," replied Betdia, tranquilly, j 
" Do you tliink that I should have to work, and dust,:! 
and write, and sew the less for any one of those youngfj 
men? They all wish to marry me because theyfl 
know I am useful." 

" But you are beautiful, toQ, my dear," said Vero-J 
niea. " And the lads see that, and they would make.1 
a queen of you." 

" For a week or two, yes. And then they would- 
want their shirts, and their soup, and their cigar^l 
ettes, and their absinthe ; and I should be the slav&a 
I would rather be my father's slave. He is a tender J 



1 " Ser Checchi is good. I never said he was noftfl 
good," said Veronica, crossly. " But there is sucw 
a thing as pleasure, and such a thing as love ; anAg 
like goes to like, and youth to youth." 

"Oh!" Beldia laughed a little with the supreme^ 
derision of ignorance. " You know I do not thJ 
of these follies, 'Nica, and the youngsters joo^M 
patronise are not likely to inspire them." 

" What do you wait for ? " grumbled the old S' 
vant. " Do you think a god will come down from the^fl 
ies, or a knight out of the tapestry ? " 
" I wait for Ulysses," said Beldia, gaily. 
"Anybody over seas? A stranger?" said Vero- i 
I ziica, sharply, with sudden suspicion : could her young \ 
I mistress have an affection unknown to her faithful 
I servant? 
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^ Very far over seas," replied Beldia. ^ Over the 
faij fax seas of death." 

^Pish! Some of your rabbishing dead men!" 
said VercHiica, with soom ; to her thinlring a liying 
lover, who wore a gold watch chain, and a ruby ring, 
and who could take his dctma to the P^liano and 
the Politeama, was worth all the heroes of Greece 
and of Rome. 

To Beldia, whose mind was filled with the heroic 
figures of the men of old, from the days of Troy to 
the days of Montemurlo, the young men of her own 
generation, with their round hats, their foul cigars, 
their checked trousers, their cropped pates, their 
bad manners, seemed rather like apes, corrupteil in 
morals and ill-dressed in person, than beings of the 
same humanity as Odysseus or Caracciolo, Leonidas 
or Ferruccio. 

Her heart had never been touched to even so much 
as a passing sentiment by any of these suitors of 
modem days. She loved her father, she loved her 
brother, she loved the tower of Taddeo, and these 
three filled up her heart. 

Of all outside worlds, the worlds of great passions 
and great ambitions, of ceaseless movement and 
breathless excitement, she knew nothing whatever. 
She saw, indeed, the equipages rolling by along the 
river's length, with the young and graceful people 
in them, to whom, surely, she thoTight, life must be 
like one long play hour. But she knew nothing of 
them, and they never troubled her. Envy was not 
in her nature, and her days were full of contentment. 
The only anxiety which she had was the culpable 
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extravagance of her brother Cirillo, and the harm- 
less extravagance of her father. Neither of these 
male creatures attached the smallest ralue to money. 
It was always Beldia on whom the burden devolved 
of making ends meet in the household. If every- 
thing, indeed, had been in her hands, the task would 
have been easier ; but in many matters Ser Cheechi 
kept his own counsel carefully ; she was ignorant of 
all the resouree.s which he possessed ajid of many 
things which he did. 

Scarcely was their dinner over this afternoon, and 
she had peeled a Bergamot pear for her father's 
eating, than a knock came at the door of the dining- 
room, and a pleasant, cheerful voice asked through 
the keyhole : 

" May Vestuccio speak a word with the honour* 
master ? " 

Even as the words were being uttered, the d( 
was softly opened, and the speaker advanced in1 
the room. 

He was a man of middle age, and of that indefln- 
ible class to which belong working-men who have 
made money ; be had a candid, kind, and attractive 
countenance, his eye.i were clear and laughing, and 
his mouth good-natured, with a quick smile very 
familiar to it ; his glance was quick, too, and not sa 
frank as was his smhe. 

Across the calm, thoughtful countenance of Set 
Cheechi a shadow of troubled impatience passed. 
He rose hurriedly, leaving tlie pear untasted, and 
passed to the door. 

Not here, not here, Vestuccio," lie said, quickly. 
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"Go to my own room; in a moment I will be with 
you." 

" Your servant, Ser Checchi," said the new-comer, 
pausing a moment in the doorway, whilst his eyes 
rested on the Casteldurante vase with an expression 
of inquisitive appreciation. 

"Good morning, Signor Aurelio," said Beldia, 
courteously ; and Aurelio Vestuccio bowed his sal- 
utation in return with flattered eagerness and his 
brightest smile. 

Ser Checchi, in a hurried manner, unlike his slow 
and quiet movements, did not return to his seat, but 
led his visitor away. 

" Oh, father ! the pear ! " cried Beldia, in dismay 
at such neglect of her finest fruit. 

" Eat it yourself, my love," said Ser Checchi, as 
he hastily closed the door behind him. 

" The master seems troubled," said Veronica to 
her mistress, and Beldia looked at her apprehensively 
and wistfully. 

" No, no, he is always pleased to see Ser Aurelio," 
she said, with a trace of anxiety in her glance at 
the closed doorway. " I daresay Vestuccio has come 
to let him know that some manuscript or copy he 
wishes for is beyond his reach, and that vexes him." 

" Some people speak ill of Vestuccio," said the 
servant, dubiously. 

" Some people speak ill of the saints in heaven," 
replied Beldia. 

" Ugh ! He is no saint," said Veronica. " But he 
has a good name on the Piazza, that I grant." 

A good name on the Piazza means a fair repute 
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amon^t your fellowa. It is derived from the habit 
which the Italian citizens had in the past, and still 
have in the preaent, of congregating in some public 
square, generally before the communal palace, to 
make their bargains and discuss the solvency or 
insolvency of their debtors. A good name on the 
Piazza will carry a man far and well in his com- 
mercial transactions, as a fair breeze carries a sail- 
ing boat. 

Aurelio Vestuccio had this good name. 

" I hope they will not be away long," said Beldla ; 
" for that stranger of this forenoon is returning to see 
my father, and talk about architecture. If you hear 
anyone come up the stairs, ask him to wait 
book-room." 

Veronica gi'umbled inaudibly, and began to c\e^- 
away the dinner dishes, leaving the Casteldurantdl 
pot and the autumn flowers sole occupants of th#j 
able. 

At that moment the hell attached to the entrance 
door, which opened on the staircase, rang gently. 
There is a great deal of chara^iter shown in ringing 
a bell, and the temper of the ringer is often disclosed 
in its tintinabulations. 

"You must go; that is the Brescian student,. 
Veronica," said Beldia. 

" I cannot ; you know that. Signorina," said the 
serving woman, crossly; "who is to do my work? 
All the washing up and the ironing? Three o'clock 
now, and the days getting so short, there is hardly 
room to turn round in them." 

Go and open the door, and show the stranger 
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in," said Beldia. " He can amuse himself amongst 
the books till my father is free." 

Veronica went, grumbling; she was always re- 
duced to obedience when her young mistress spoke 
with that tone of decision. Beldia went to her own 
chamber. It was a little narrow place, with a grated 
window looking only on the red-brick, moss-grown 
tiles of the houses at the back of the tower, but it 
was picturesque and homelike, with a timber ceil- 
ing, and some pieces of old tapestry on its walls, and 
a little stair led up from it into the platform where 
her air-garden was ; and swallows had nested under 
its cornice for more centuries than could be counted 
on the fingers of each hand ; they were at this moment 
circling round and round above the house roof, 
arranging for that autumn flight which caused so 
much regret every year to Beldia. Even the bats, at 
the approach of winter, would withdraw themselves 
into their homes in the belfries, and lofts, and old 
monastic turrets and cloisters round, and no winged 
creature would remain there except the sparrows. 

This afternoon she could give little thought to the 
birds or the flowers ; she had received a letter from 
her brother, which she re-read in the solitude of her 
chamber, whilst her father argued with the man 
Vestuccio. It caused her long and painful thought, 
for it was one with which it seemed to her wholly 
impossible to comply. 

Cirillo asked for money, money, money, as if money 
could be gathered off the stone crop growing on 
the tiles, or the Madonna's herb flourishing in the 
crevices of the parapet. 
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" My dearest child," he wrote to her, " I want two 
thousand francs at once. Get them from the old 
man for me, and post them as soon as you receive 
this. If I do not get them I shall be dishonoured 
in the sight of all my friends. You know, my 
little angel, what a man's honour means." 

" Yes," thought Beldia sadly, " it means to take 
all he wishes for from others, however he may pain 
or ruin them ! " 

The letter was long, the same arguments being 
again and again repeated in it with ingenuity and 
eloquence, but with that false ring in them all which 
comes from insincerity in the writer. The percep- 
tion of this want of candour jarred on his sister, 
and hurt her as his clever and heartless impositions 
had often troubled her in their childhood; her finer 
moral sense becoming conscious of them, whilst her 
love and affection turned in vain from them, striv- 
ing resolutely to be blind. 

The plea of honour offended her. It was a note 
he was too fond of sounding. She tried with all 
her might to believe in the necessity which he 
pleaded; but she could not. It was a necessity 
perhaps, but one of coarser mould than the kind 
alleged. Well as she loved Cirillo, she knew that 
he constantly tampered with the exigencies of 
honour, and wore its yoke but lightly. 

It was often difficult for her to make the weekly 
allowance which her father gave suffice for all their 
needs, and when each Saturday came roimd, and she 
discharged her household accounts, inclusive of the 
woman's wage, there was no margin left. Besides 
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which, she knew that large sums slipped away in 
the purchase of those multitudinous books which 
were for ever increasing ; and ttie demands of her 
brother were numerous and unsparing upon the 
family purse. Cirillo was an artist of promise, but, 
an extravagant one ; and he never denied himself 
any pleasure for so simple a reason as merely that 
he had not the money to pay for it. 

Cirillo never credited that his father was not rich ; 
he thought the librarian old-fashioned, prejudiced, 
abstemious, eccentric ; but he argued that no man 
would ever throw away such large sums on musty 
folios and decaying pamphlets, unless there were 
plenty of money behind the bookshelves ; besides 
there were always the lands of Antilla. He had 
never known any particulars of his father's means ; 
but he always supposed him to be well off, and 
spoke of him to all his Roman comrades as a rich 
old fellow with queer, miserly ways ; so that he never 
hesitated to worry and importune his sister to obtain 
whatever funds he wanted, and he wanted much 
often. 

. Many women are not good to men ; many women 
are niggardly, suspicious, foolish, jealous, and un- 
kind in their relations with the men belonging to 
them ; but, when they are good to such men, they 
are very good, and Beldia was one of those. Her 
affection, patience, and comprehension were of infinite 
duration and elasticity. And she understood, what 
few young women ever do understand, that the 
measure which was abundant for herself could not 
possibly content Cirillo. He was one year older 
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than herself, and she had always been accustomed 
to obey him without criticiem or hesitation; what he 
wished she never doubted must be aecompUshed. 

She had read and re-read this letter, with pain 
and perplexity, when the voice of Veronica roused 
k her, shouting up the shaft of the ladder-lite stair- 
case. 

" Signorina ! the master says you are to come down 
into the library and see this strange gentleman ; he 
himself has business with Vestuceio which will take 
himanhalf hotirormore. Comedown, do you hear?" 

Beldia heard, and obeyed, because it was her habit 
to obey. She went without even casting a glance at 
herself in the little old silver-fi-amed mirror which 
had belonged in the Trecento to some lady of the 
Brancaleoue race, and now served herself. Old men 
or young, good-looking or ill-favoured, they counted 
nothing to her ; they were merely buyers or aellt 
of books ; or else graceless robbers of her fatht 
erudition. 

The Breacian student was waiting in the inner 
back room ; he had changed his clothes, he wore the 
■velvet coat and broad-leaved hat common to artists ; 
his sunny crisp hair and soft silken beard were care- 
fully brushed. He had a look of distinction and grace, 
and an air which would have better suited the timeB 
in which the Tower of the Loves had been built, than 
these in which the modest and dusty library of Ser 
Checchi was established in it ; and it seemed to 
Beldia difficult to believe that he could be only a 
poor architect seekmg his fortunes, and the doubt 
made her suspicious of, and cold to, him. 
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Old races have been too often impoverished and 
vulgarised, all their features are too often obliterated 
and stamped down into the common, meaningless, 
banal, modem type, but still in Italy at times one 
meets the knights of Giorgione in Venice, the youths 
of Massaccio in Florence, the men and women of 
Sodoma in Siena, the forms and physiognomies of 
Signorelli in Orvieto, the children and the virgins of 
Corr^gio under the vines of Lombardy ; still often 
there stands beneath a stene archway, or leans over 
abridge parapet, or comes across a marble pavement, 
a figure which seems to have stepped down from the 
heroic pageants emblazoned on the storied walls, or 
to be the statue of the Discobolus or of the Faun, 
animated, and breathing once more the sunny air in 
which they were begotten. 

The blood of Brescian nobles ran quick and warm 
in the veins of this artist, who owned nothing in the 
world except a little old house under the shadow of 
the Broletto where he had been born, the only relic 
left of what had once been a wide and princely 
heritage ; and though he was but a poor wanderer 
who had to push his own way to fortune with his 
pencil and compasses, if ever he reached it at all, he 
had the carriage of a knight, and the head of a 
troubadour. 

He now saluted Beldia gravely, apologising for his 
too early arrival. 

" Nay, you are very punctual. It is my father who 
is engaged at the hour I named to you," she answered, 
not well pleased to be forced to attend to him. " He 
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, -will be here, I think, before very long ; meantime, 
what works can I show you?" 

He gave some names at random ; but they were of 
authors too recent to be found in the Ardigliona 
colleetion ; and though he could ill afford it, he pur- 

■ chased some old volumeB of Giuseppe Yasi and some 

[ sheets of plans by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

He felt ashamed to come there again and trouble 
tliis stateiy maiden for nothing, and again go away 
with empty hands. He leaned over the counters 
•strewn with old books and old pamphlets of all kinds, 
and did his best to draw her on from architectural 
subjects into general conversation ; but she was 
reserved by habit, and from a secluded life, seldom 
going further off her own doorstep than the church 
close by in the Piazza, and so accustomed to treat the 
younger visitors wlio came thither with formality, 
that he did not make much progress with her until 
he spoke of the tower in which she dwelt. Then hi 
eyes Ughtened, her lips smiled, lier voice becai 
full of feeling. She answered readily as to its history, 
its age, its traditions ; she told him the histoi 
of its building ; she grew eloquent over the legem 
attached to its loves and garlands, and the tale of the 
plague, which was associated with its slirine of the 
Madonna. She never tired of talking of her home, 
and of all it had seen, and heard, and known, and in 
him she foimd an eager listener, ready to share her 
enthusiasm and veneration for its dark and 

In turn he told her of Brescia, and of his 

town little house there, once the mere loggia to the 
reat palace owned by the Fontana family. Its 
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arches had been filled in towards the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and its columns had then 
been roofed, and its once stately frescoed beauty 
changed into a humble dwelling-house such as it was 
still, and in which his mother now lived, a widow, 
all alone, pious, gentle, and cheerful, thinking ever 
of his graceless self in many sleepless nights and 
useless prayers. 

He had succeeded in interesting his companion, 
when Ser Checchi at last appeared ; a shadow on 
his calm features as of worried moments lately 
passed, but ready to enter into any subjects, clas- 
sical or mediaeval, which it might please his customer 
to suggest. It is at once the joy and the peril of schol- 
ars, like a-rtists, that their mundane and prosaic in- 
terests are at once laid aside and forgotten, if the 
impersonal topics which attract them are mooted in 
their presence. To them the abstract far outweighs 
and eclipses the practical ; and to the scholar's, as 
to the artist's mind, the impersonal is so infinitely 
greater than the personal that the claims of the 
latter are cast aside for the charms of the former, 
without a moment's hesitation or contrition. What- 
ever the business was on which Vestuccio had come 
to the old librarian, its vexatious recollections 
were put aside and forgotten the moment that 
Fontana questioned him as to the place of burial 
of n Magni^co, a disputed point amongst Tuscan 
scholars. 

They conversed long and cordially, with that sat- 
isfaction which comes from mutual tastes and opin- 
ions, whilst Beldia listened, working at a piece of sew- 
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ing which she kept in a drawer under the desk, to fill 
up her idle moments in the book-room. 

She perceived reluctantly, but clearly, the use 
which many unscrupulous visitors made so frequent- 
ly of her father ; the unscrupulous avidity with which 
they drove the sharp pickaxe of their minor intelli- 
gence into the gold mine of his long-amassed know- 
ledge, and took thence all they needed to make their 
paltry storehouse rich. 

He, in the single-hearted devotions of the humanist, 
out of the generous abundance of the enthusiast, de- 
lighted to aid, to encourage, to enlighten, to assist all 
who came to him ; was blind to all the petty larcenies 
by which he was robbed of information and experi- 
ence, of authority and data, while the gems stolen 
from his store were set up in the caps of these beard- 
Jess knaves, without acknowledgment or thanks. 

Many an article in newspaper and review was bril- 
liant with the borrowed learning which he had imcon- 
sciously supplied to some young scribbler of the public 
press; and more than one ambitious aspirant to 
public life had forced himself into notice in high 
quarters by the antiquarian and philological investi- 
gations opened out by the elder scholar, which had 
been innocently shown and liberally lent to him. 

The old man in his book-room, with the sun-rays 
from the window, or the lamp from the table, shed 
on his benign and noble countenance, felt like Eras- 
mus or Boethius amongst the pupils of a golden time, 
as these young men pressed around him, plying him 
with questions, listening to his suggestions, putting 
down hJ5 dates and judgments with their pencils. He 
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was touched, flattered, mollified, and thought that 
those of his contemporaries who complained of 
the rudeness and indifference and cynicism of the 
younger generation did it wrong. 

But Beldia, sitting apart, silent, over her ledgers 
or her linen, saw what he did not see, overheard what 
he did not hear, and understood the motives with 
which these callous and scornful youngsters affected 
so much deference to age and desire of knowledge. 

There was one amongst them in especial whom 
she distrusted and detested. He was a young notary, 
by name Pampilio Querci ; he was clever, cunning, 
and of an ambition reaching far beyond the desk and 
stool of an attorney's office ; he had mental power, 
and had education enough to be able to estimate and 
admire the vast accumulation of Ser Checchi's learn- 
ing ; and he had skiU enough to send his own little 
bucket of a mind deep down again and again into 
the profound wells of the librarian's intellect, and to 
draw up the waters of knowledge, which he knew 
how to pour forth again thinly and carefully, as if 
brought from his own especial springs. 

Again and again could Beldia recognise her father's 
erudition so generously and imprudently displayed, 
retailed by this yoimg man, in the public press, with- 
out acknowledgment of, or allusion to, its giver, in 
papers signed Lex et Lux, which was the press-name 
of Pampilio Querci. Once or twice she had pointed 
out these articles to her father ; but he, in whose 
character there were mingled simplicity and vanity, 
had waived them aside, impatiently ; " if the young- 
ster can find pleasure in these abstruse questions 
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it id well, it ia laudable," he answered to her ; " let ua 
not check Ms zeal, my daughter. After all, the fount 
of Icarniug is open to high and low, to old and 
young. Let who will drink thereof. God forbid that 
I should send such away thirsty." 

And Beldia felt with a pang how noble he was, and 
how foolish ; how liberal and how unwise. He set 
open his jar of honey from Mount Parnassus, and let 
these flies and wasps come round and upon it, and 
they Bueked their fill, and stung him as their only 



But she could do nothing to make him perceive 
and believe this ; and the antiquarian and philologi- 
cal articles continued to he compiled and pilnted, 
signed Lex et Lux, until they attracted the attention 
of the Minister of Education, who said to the prefect 
of Florence that the young writer of them must be a 
brilliant scholar, and had better be IfKiked after and 
secured to the interest of the government with some 
good official place, lest he should betaken away by 
the clericals for whom he seemed to have a lean- 
ing : Querei knowing well how to run with thehaie 
and hunt with the hounds. 

Beldia, who saw his drift, and guessed the reward 
he tried to obtain, was impatient of the sight of the 
lean, small, spnice figure, and the pale, aquiline, de- 
mure profile of the young notary, and begrudged all 
the hours which her father wasted on him, all the 
volumes he borrowed for an indefinite time, and often 
forgot to return, and all the information which he 
angled for so dexterously luid absorbed so ravenously. 

Therefore, she looked now with prejiidice and ill- 
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favour upon the entry of the Brescian architect, see- 
ing in him only another of this younger generation 
which used and abused her father's good-nature. To 
allow students to transcribe from, and consult man- 
uscripts and folios in the book-room was not the way 
to sell books and make money by them : this, the 
sober and practical side of her temperament told her, 
and a volume or a pamphlet was indeed hardly ever 
sold out of the thousands filling the shelves and cum- 
bering the floors. It pleased Ser Checchi that this 
should be so ; to see any work go away in the hands 
of a stranger was always painful to him ; if it were a 
rare and valuable work, to sell it was to him like sell- 
ing a child in bondage. There were hundreds of 
books in his tower which he had purchased in the 
days of his youth, and that they should remain there 
all these years was delightful to him. But they did 
not fill his purse by remaining there, and the addi- 
tional purchases which he was continually adding 
to them drained it. 

"Another young man to read, and smile, and listen, 
and go away laden with borrowed learning, which 
he will sell to editors and publishers ! " thought 
Beldia, glancing impatiently at the auburn head of 
the Lombard stranger. But she could not refuse to 
admit that the new-comer had a different physiog- 
nomy to the bloodless face of Pampilio Querci, and he 
left off his studies to choose some plates of Palladio's 
plans, which he paid for, honestly, and at once, 
without trying to obtain an abatement in their 
price. 

He was of a manlier, finer, bolder type than the 
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undersized young scribes and quill-drivers who came ' 
thither to suck the brain of her father. There was 
something dai'ing, chivalrous, candid, and adventur- J 
ouB in his person and features and manners, before I 
which her suspicions and antipathies melted away J 
despite herself. 

He asked frankly if he might return there. 

" Tou have so niauy volumes of architectural and I 
mechanical drawing, " he added, " I may find so much 
here that I have sought for vainly in my native town. 
But I am well aware that it is most unfair to expect 
to use a private bookseller's collection, as though 
it were a puhhc Ubrary to be studied in at pleas- 
ure." 

Before she could reply Ser Checchi intervened I 
with his benignant smile and his grave nod of the I 
head. I 

" That is a very honest and thoughtful scruple, I 
young sir," he answered, " But it is a needless j 
scruple here. I am delighted if you or anyone ean. j 
find any profit in what I am fortunate enough to I 
have gathered about me. My poor place is wholly I 
at your service, at any hour of the day." 

Beldia reddened with vexation. There were J 
already so many of these idlers and thieves who J 
choked up what little space there was left free in I 
the book-rooms, and wasted her time, and the boy's J 
and her father's. But at least those frequenters of < 
the place were townsfolk, youths and old men well 
known from their birth up in their native streets ; it 
seemed natural, it might be only proper, to afford . 
p them what advantages were to de secured there: J 
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but this was a stranger, a foreigner, a Lombard. 
There conld be no need or obligation to open wide 
house and heart to him like this. 

But Ser Checchi took no heed of her imploring 
glances, nor of the restraining touch with which she 
gently pulled the skirt of his long coat. He reiterated 
his invitation to come and study, and the Brescian 
accepted it with cordiality and gratitude ; and as the 
latter at last left the library, carrying his Palladian 
engravings with him, the old man looked after his 
tall figure approvingly. 

" A well-made and well-mannered youth," he said 
with satisfaction. " They grow fine manhood in the 
north. Child, did you mark how eager he was con- 
cerning the Domenican Fathers as printers at 
Rifredi ? Let him come ; let him come ; if there be 
anything here which can profit him, he is heartily 
welcome to it." 

Beldia sighed. 

She had heard those generous words spoken so 
many times, and she had never known any gratitude 
shown for them from those for whose benefit they 
were spoken. 

"An accomplished man and a modest one," added 
Ser Checchi, turning over the volumes used by his 
visitor ; " I shall be glad to afford him any possible 
opportunities for study that he may be able to find 
here. Mind that you make him welcome in my 
absence, Beldia, and let him search for all the dates 
and authorities which he may wish to find." 

" Certainly, father," she answered a little unwill- 
ingly. " But no one will ever buy books if you allow 
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^H^ your visitors to come and glean all they want ^| 

^^Pliere without paying for the privilege." ^H 

^* " What a speech for my daughter to make ! " cried ^^ 

Ser Checchl, displeased and scandalised. " Let the 

State be vile enough to put a tax ou art and learning, 

as it does at its librariea and galleries, I will never ^^ 

grudge the free use of my book-shelves to any seri- ^^M 

ous scholar." ^^H 

" But they wUl not buy if they can turn over a ^^^H 

hundred volumes for nothing." ^^H 

" Perhaps they cannot buy. Perhaps they are ^^| 

honest aud earnest lovers of learning who are very ^^| 

scantily supplied with this world's goods. Shall I 

grudge them a ray from my poor lantern on their 

path to help their search? Shall I refuse them a 

crust from my cupboard, when they are honestly ^^H 

hungering for the tmth ? Fie, fle ! for shame, my ^^H 

chUd. You have not lived amongst the eloquence of ^^| 

the dead to hide such sordid thoughts within your ^^H 

breast? Surely, surely not, Beldia ? " ^^H 

She was silent. ^^H 

She was too docile to contradict her father, and ^^H 

too generous not to appreciate his generosity ; but ^^H 

she Itnew what all these volumes cost, and she kneW'^^H 

what rent and taxes cost, and she knew that the ^^H 

Ubrary of the tower was kept open year after ye^<^^H 

at a dead loss. ^^H 

She knew, also, enough of commerce to know that ^^H 

trade cannot be carried on successfully on such ^^H 

romantic principles as her father's. But he, vaguely ^^| 

^u sensible of the disagreement imphed by her silence, ^^H 

^kmuced warmer and warmer on the theme. ^^| 
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" Who knows but that some one of these youths 
may not be on the highway to immortality, tiiough 
he look to our purblind eyes but a needy idler?" 
he said, vehemently. " Was not Cervantes.poor, was 
not Tasso deemed a madman, was not Giotto a shep- 
herd on the hills, was not Camoens sold for a slave ? 
Has not Grenius been impoverished, and starved, and 
persecuted in every age of the world? If we help 
these stumbling feet on to even the lowest rung of 
the ladder of renown — ^nay, if we do what is better 
still, happier still, help to confirm the bias of a youth 
to the choice of the arts of peace and of light, instead 
of the pursuit of gain or the lust of war, — is it not 
some little good done for the Muses, as they were 
used to say, for Humanity as men say now? Ah! 
my dear, surely, surely, in learning, yet more than 
in life, what is done to the least of these is as if it were 
done to Deity itself." 

Beldia's eyes grew soft and suffused, as they 
dwelt on her father's face, which was lighted up with 
the radiance of a high and impersonal passion. Her 
heart ached at this noble and guileless enthusiasm. 
She knew how men traded on it to their own base 
profit. She knew that it was not genius, but cunning, 
which came there to glean the gold of his knowledge 
and kindness ; that it was not the ingenuous youth of 
a Platonic Academy which sought his counsels and 
teachings, but the keen, sharp, narrow wits of modem 
youngsters pilfering to prosper. She knew how his 
ideas were stolen, his culture was borrowed, his 
library shelves were ransacked by the journalists, 
writers, professors, attorneys and the like, who came 
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to him to carry oflf a harvest of quotation and know- 
ledge which they would have been incapable of glean- 
ing for themselves. 

She knew this well ; it was why she received all 
younger men so coldly, and only smiled on the aged 
scholars. 

But how was she to say this to him? How damp 
that good faith, and lower that exaltation which had 
carried on into old age the beautiful ignorance and 
confidence of youth ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

She turned the subject by an allusion to Vestuccio. 

"Did Messer Aurelio vex you to-day, father?" 
she asked him. " I thought you looked disturbed at 
his arrival. Was his business so very urgent that 
he need have come at dinner time ? " 

Her father's face clouded. 

"Vestuccio came about a financial matter," he 
said, evasively. " He is a careful man. It always 
vexes me to lay aside study for practical matters. 
Business is Martha, and study is Mary. I have 
dwelt with Mary all my days, and walked with her 
in green and shady places ; I am ill fitted for the 
noise and clatter, however useful and well meant, 
which her ruder sister makes about her work." 

" Could not I see to this matter, whatever it is, 
for you ? " asked Beldia, wistfully. 

"Certainly not," said her father, peremptorily. 
"Buy your marketings, my love, and your linen, 
and your sugar and spice, but leave graver business 
to me. You are Mary and Martha in one person, I 
know, but that is not a reason for overstepping 
your duties. Attend to your daisy-roots on the roof, 
and your pigeons, and sweet herbs, and do not offer 
me counsel until I ask for it." 
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" I did not mean any forwardness or officiousneas," 
she murmured, distressed and ashamed at bis re- j 
pr«>f. 

" No, no, you meant nothing but what was right," 
he said, kindly. " You are oidy too anxioua to J 
spare me trouhle, I know. Women should confine < 
themselves to household cares. Now, go to your 
room, or out of doors, if you will. I will attend to I 
the library this afternoon, and I am expecting Don I 
Gervasio and Massuno. We are in doubts still if J 
we have read aright that passage in Avicenna, it is 1 
very obscure." 

Don Gervasio was a priest, the vicar of a small I 
church near, and Massimo was the baptismal name ] 
of an aged teacher of Greek and Arabic, who was I 
the bosom friend of Ser Cheeclii. With these two i 
cronies he spent the happiest hours of every year, ' 
re-reading disputed passages, questioning received 1 
readings, searching obscure authorities, and famil- 
iarising themselves with the forgotten authors whose I 
bones were dust. 

Beldia retired as he bade her do ; but not to walk I 
or to amuse herself. She had all the household needs I 
upon her head and hands, all those daily and small 
labours wliich go to make up the guidance of a 
house, and upon the discharge of which, well or ill 
done, depends the comfort or discomfort of that 
house. 

Men rarely understand the labour which this in- ; 
volves, and have neither compassion nor gratitude for I 
the efforts which surround them with creature-com- [ 
forts, and create around them a serene domestic I 
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atmosphere. Like other men Ser Checchi believed 
that his house ordered itself, and thought of his 
daughter's life as of one long holy day of perfect and 
continual ease. 

He never dreamed of the constant supervision by 
which the naturally noisy and careless servant was 
kept quiet and made careful, the constant attention 
by which the dusky old chambers were kept fresh 
and sweet, the constant economy by which the best 
possible was obtained, and the least possible spent, 
and the constant industry with which linen was re- 
paired, conserves were made, accounts were kept, and 
stores were husbanded. Beldia knew that the means 
of her father were not large, and that his habits 
were costly from liberality of temper, and the ab- 
sence of mind of a man whose thoughts were with 
the dead rather than with his butcher, and his 
baker, and his tallow-chandler. Keeping the ac- 
counts, indeed, as she did, she saw that the com- 
merce of the library was almost at a standstill ; that 
few buyers ever came thither, and that the purchases 
of books were a hundred times in excess of the demand 
for them. But as the books of which she saw the 
entry were all bought cheaply at sales, and those 
more costly purchases were unexplained to her, the 
real price paid for such additions remained unknown 
to her, and the outlay which the library caused was, 
as far as she knew, to be placed at a low figure, 
She thought it rather her father's hobby than his 
trade, and was not as uneasy as she would have been 
had she known the true price of the beautiful or 
ancient copies which were being every now and then 

6 
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added to the already overflowing sea of literature 
which surrounded her. The love of books was such 
a holy and noble passion that it seemed to her im- 
possible any harm should ever come out of it. 

Yet she could not but perceive that her father 
was often preoccupied, often troubled, and received 
visits and letters which caused him perplexities of 
which he explained nothing to her, he did not even 
permit her to allude to them. 

It became increasingly difficult, too, to obtain for 
him the money necessary for the agricultural outlay 
at Antella. On Tuscan lands the owner must pur- 
chase cattle, tools, seeds, and all such necessaries, 
and if the year be a bad one must maintain his peas- 
antry as well. This especial year had been unusu- 
ally bad ; the rains had been too long withheld, and 
then had come out of season, the corn had been 
ravaged by storms, the vines were sickly, the show 
of olives was meagre, the foot and mouth disease had 
visited the district; and her father, who was always 
wont to take these caprices of nature with perfect 
philosophy, was now irritated and depressed by 
such losses and troubles to a degree wholly unlike 
himself. Yet they were no more than are constantly 
to be encountered and prepared for by those who 
have anything to do with land and its cultivation ; 
and the year, though not likely to be a fruitful one, 
was not more disastrous than a similar one ten years 
earlier, when she had seen her father's serene and 
gentle humour scarcely stirred even by a passing 
regret. 

She waited a little while this day, hesitating to 
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worry him with those coarse, cruel needs ; and then, 
as her father was about to return to his studies, she 
said timidly : " Ruggiero was here at noon." 

Ruggiero was the contadino at their little country 
place of Antella. 

"Well?" asked Ser Checchi, pausing with some 
annoyance, his thumb and forefinger between the 
pages of the volume which he was longing to peruse. 
" What of that, my dear ?" 

" The red cow is dead." 

"Another cow! Cows are always dying. They 
are melancholy beasts." 

" She drank at the river, and she swallowed a 
small fish, and it stuck across her gullet, and killed 
her." 

" We must get another," said Ser Checchi, open- 
ing his volume. 

" But the yield of the com is so poor. There are 
only fifty staieP 

"They are producing new wheat by artificial 
fertilisation, but I am not sure that what is so pro- 
duced will answer so well as the natural plant," 
replied her father. " Do you not think the most 
wonderful secret of all in nature is how that germ 
lies hidden in the grain and sprouts when restored 
to earth ? Those ears of wheat from the Pharaohs' 
sepulchres which germinate after two thousand 
years, explain it scientifically how you will, the 
miracle and the mystery of it still remains the same. 
Man is dumbfounded before it. I once saw an Etrus- 
can tomb opened away yonder by Volterra. There 
were some small kernels of wheat in a stone cippus. 
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I planted them in a fresh-turned furrow, and they 
grew and multiplied! That I saw with my own 
eyes. And in due time I ate bread from the harvest 
of those grains. They had lain there in the dark, in 
the bowels of the roCk, for hundreds upon hundreds 
of years ; they had been put there in the stone cip- 
pus before the birth of Caesar, before the rise of 
Rome ; yet life was still in them, dormant life, which 
awoke when they once again felt the moist, warm 
soil open to receive them, felt the dew, and the 
mould, and the showers. What is impossible in 
any resurrection after that? How should the hu- 
man mmd follow or grasp the Uving spirit which 
was at work within the dry husk ? " 

Beldia opened her lips to speak, but closed them 
again without speaking. His thoughts were happily 
far away with the Impersonal; she had not the 
heart, to call him back to the sordid circumstances 
of the moment, to the poor harvest, to the dead 
cow, to the straitened purse. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AuRBLio Vkstucci had been bom of poor parents, 
rope-makers and sail-menders at a dirty but roman- 
tic village nestled under a cliff near a large seaport 
on the Italian Riviera. He had run about half naked 
in the sun and sand and surf, and grown strong and 
healthy on his diet of fish and rye bread. He had 
made friends with the skippers of brigs at the port 
near, and they had given him odds and ends of for- 
eign trifles which he sold about the streets with such 
pretty shells and seaweed, or bits of agate and corne- 
lian, as he had picked up along the shore. He was a 
clever, agile, merry child, with an engaging smile, 
and bright blue eyes ; and people bought of him 
because he asked them so nicely ; his white teeth 
shining, his brown curls blowing, and his tray slung 
in front of his little bare chest. 

Most boys would have either spent the pence thus 
gained on food and drink or carried them home to 
their mother, he did neither ; he saved them up and 
put them by ; and, when he had enough to do so, lent 
out little sums to his companions or to the fisher- 
men and mariners, and did it so well that he multi- 
plied his pence very quickly, and yet, strange to say, 
never made an enemy and none grudged him his 
gains. 
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Little by little the pence and the francs swelled 
till they became a goodly sum, and Aurelio, now 
become a youth of eighteen, opened a little shop in 
the seaport town ; a little den under an arch, where 
coral and shells and such cheap bits of oriental 
finery as he could buy, half-damaged, off the quays, 
were put together in the darkness ; and he himself 
sat or stood, ever smiling, behind the board which 
served him as a counter. 

To buy something of 'Rello, as he was called, 
became the fashion with the seafaring folks and 
their sweethearts ; and many of the sailors brought 
him pretty outlandish articles ; ivories and parrots 
and ostrich feathers, and little jade idols, in exchange 
for the good tobacco and brandy he smuggled in for 
them undetected ; and at his little cabin the seafar- 
ing men, native and foreign, met the buxom, blowsy 
women of their hearts, and he could turn an honest 
penny by helping on such amorous intercourse. 

After a few years of this small trading he had 
realised enough to leave the sea-town, with its 
disreputable associations, and quietly and saga- 
ciously he established himself in Florence, in a very 
modest way, as a seller of curios and foreign trifles ; 
his old comrades, the sailors, still often put him in 
the way of bargains from the east and west, and he 
was always cordial and unassuming, and content 
with a moderate percentage on what he sold. 

It was a humble little dusky corner, hardly bigger 
than a dog-kennel, but in it were sometimes found 
really good and strange things, and before many 
more years had passed over his head he was able to 
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move from this obscure dwelling to a large although 
unpretending shop in the Piazza della Madonna, 
over the door of which he had printed in bold letter- 
ing "Aurelio Vestucci, Antiquario," where, in a 
little ofl&ce in a back-court, under a plane tree, he did 
much business beside his ostensible traffic in majolica 
and bronzes and old furniture. His career was made. 

"All gained by hard work and honest dealing," he 
said with a glow of pride and self-respect. He had 
married the daughter of a tallow chandler with a 
round little dowry of her own, and he put out her 
little fortune in his business with the same prudence 
and sagacity with which as a child he had sold shell 
and seaweed. He had always a pleasant, good- 
himioured, clean-shaved face, and was always will- 
ing to do anyone a good turn. He had become 
popular and respected in the town ; and, from the 
dilettante who wanted a piece of old stamped leather, 
to the embarrassed tradesman who wanted a loan of 
twenty pounds, everyone who required something 
quickly found out, and cheerfully arranged for, went 
to the little office imder the plane tree where 
Aurelio Vestucci was to be seen from nine till four. 

He was a model of what industry and thrift can 
make of a man by the time he is forty, though all 
the circumstances of his early life had been against 
him, and he had had no advantages except his 
shrewd and cautious mind and his pleasant and 
politic manner. Many half naked boys sell shells 
and seaweed on many shores ; but to few of them is 
it given to be bom with a mind as quick as mercury, 
a clever tongue which can chatter constantly yet 
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^^^eveal nothing, and a heart as hard as the nether 

^Bmillstone. This last possession was the most useful 

^^of all his many gifts from nature, but it would have 

availed nothing without the ever watching, and ever 

bright, intelligence behind it. 

Many people have hard hearts, but not many have 
long heads : he had both, and he had also a most ad- 
mirable cordiality and simplicity of manner which 
stood him in good stead. 

It was this manner which attracted towards him 
such men as Ser Cbecchi and inspired them with 
absolute confidence in his intentions. Then he was 
known to be a good father and husband ; and on Sun- 
day, at noon, might be seen hstening to the mihtary 
music in the Piazza of San Marco, or in the Piazzone 
of the Cascine, with a tribe of nice-looking and neatly- 
clad children about him, hostages and warrant of his 
many civic virtues. 

Ser Cheechi had known and helped him from the 
earliest years of bis establishment in his first modest 
little shop ; and Vestuccio had ingratiated himself 
with the old scholar by putting in his way many an 
old pamphlet or volume which had come under hia 
hand in hia various expeditions to far-off villages or 
castles in the mountains nor* and south in search 
of curiosities. 

Some seven years before the arrival of the Lombard 
student in the city, an incident had occurred whicli 
had brought the bric-d,-brac seller and the librarian 
in closer commerce and communication, 

Ser Cheechi, when at Antella, was much given to 
^^oaming over the hills and valleys of the Casentlno 
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in the summer season in search of old hooks such as 
lie forgotten and neglected in many a sacristy cup- 
hoard where the good priest is more learned in 
village news and vine diseases than in the value of 
Horse and Evangeliarium. Though he walked appar- 
ently with feebleness, because his shoulders were 
bowed and his gait was slow, he could cover many 
a mile without fatigue, with no steed except his 
ebony-handled stick, and no companion except the 
white dog Folko, who always went into the country 
when his master did. 

In one of these country rambles he grew thirsty 
and paused to ask for a draught of water at the forge 
of a blacksmith called lo. The forge was in the 
hills, and the anvil and hammer had little work to 
do, but the smith was also in a small way a land- 
owner and farmer, having inherited part, and 
bought part, of the arable land and of the pine wood 
around and about his smithy. lo was a well-known 
man in the district, by name lorio Lencioni, and was 
a familiar acquaintance of Ser Checchi's, whom he 
now welcomed with delight and for whom he insisted 
on opening a flask of old Chianti, which his visitor, 
sorely to his distress, insisted for his portion, on 
mixing with spring water. 

It was three o'clock and the June day was hot. 
Ser Checchi was tired, for he had strolled more 
miles than he had counted along the fragrant hill- 
side where nightingales sang under the bay thickets 
and the yellow gorse was blossoming and the wild 
rose. 

" You are tired, sir, rest for an hour or two," said 
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the blacksmith, a big, good-tempered, middle-aged 
man, with his reapmg-hook in his hand and his shirt 
sleeves rolled up to his shoulder. 

" Thanks to you, I will do so," said Ser Checchi ; 
" at least if you will promise me to go back to your 
field work for your corn is over-ripe, and I fear me 
that there is rain in the air for this evening, and 
your grain is not half cut." 

" Sit and rest, then, and we will go and finish 
cutting the corner field," said lorio to him ; " and 
by the way, Ser Checchi, there is an old chest which 
you may like to look over, there are papers and 
such like in it. I found it under a heap of old hay 
in the loft. It has been there I be bound as many 
years as the house is old. We hoped there was 
something good in it ; but there was nothing but 
an old lot of books, so we threw them back again, 
being spited not to have laid our hand heartily on 
something better. You are welcome to it if there be 
any paper or book as may please you ; they are only 
a pack of rubbish, I fear, copybooks and ciphering 
books and the like ; but if you care to look over them 
the house is yours, and we will get, by your leave, to 
our reaping." 

Ser Checchi thanked him and looked longingly 
towards a dusty, worm-eaten old wooden chest of 
solid nutwood with a coat-of-arms carved heavily on 
its lid and rusty iron handles. 

Old books ! — the sound of the word was as sweet 
tQ him as the promise of bridal gifts to a maiden, or 
winter toys to a child by the fireside. They might 
most probably be of no value, but old volumes were 
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always of interest were they only of household ex- 
penditure or of clerkly records. 

A few minutes later the whole family trooped out 
through the open doorway to go to finish their reap- 
ing, even the small children clinging to the women's 
skirts and eager to be taken to the field to lie and 
sleep amongst the warm wheat whilst the sickles of 
their elders were at work. Ser Checchi and Folko 
were left alone in the blacksmith's kitchen, with the 
sunshine streaming in through the green tracery of 
the window and the old clock drowsily ticking the 
minutes in the comer. 

Ser Checchi slumbered a little while in the heat, 
and the stillness, and the fragrant hill air ; the dog 
outstretched at his feet. Then he shook himself 
awake, drank a little more of the watered wine, and 
stooped over the chest which the smith had consid- 
erately drawn close to the window for his easier in- 
spection. There were quantities of yellow documents 
written in crabbed characters, household and farm 
books for the most part belonging to the seventeenth 
century, records of the credit and debit of the large 
estate of which the house and lands now owned by 
lorio had formed a portion. They were large books, 
massive, heavy, covering the records of well-nigh a 
century. Ser Checchi with fatigue, lifted them up 
one after the other over the tall sides of the chest. 
They interested him like everything which belonged 
to a past age and had been written by dead hands, 
but to examine them thoroughly would take days 
and weeks and he had many similar ones at home. 
Beneath all these ancient folios were, however, a few 
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bound volumes lying imder numbers of loose pages, 
and deeds which all appeared to have reference to 
what had once been the great estate of a great fam- 
, ily now extinct. 

I He took these volumes out and brushed from 
them tenderly, the dust, the dirt, and the seeds of 
hay with which they were covered. They were all 
books of the same date, the seventeenth century, to 
which the ledgers and household books belonged ; 
, there were prayer-books, lives of saints, copies of 
1 ecclesiastical works, in all some dozen volumes, none 
of any rarity or especial mark, none of any uncommon 
binding or unusmil typt^aphy. But one volume 
much longer and larger than the othei-swith a bind- 
ing of another epoch caught his instructed eyes 
where it lay in a comer of the desk more than half 
hidden under the loose and dusty hayseed. 

His hands trembled as he drew it forth. Hia sight 
swam as he opened its pages. His hands shook, hia 
whole person quivered, his eyes were full of longing 
and light ; they were the eyes of a man of twenty 
years old. 

For that which he saw before him was a Codice of i 
the " Divma Commedia." 
Learned in such things as he was, he knew its an- 
I tiquity and its value at a glance. To find such a 
I treasure mouldering neglected in a dusty chest in a 
I cottage had been the dream of his whole life. Indig- 
nation, amaze, awe, delight, all held him breathless 
I and entranced before the worm-eaten bench on which 
it lay. Oh, how happy the scribe who had penned 
it, though long his hand had been crumbling to ashes 1. 
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The sun poured in through the strings of flowering 
beans which were running up the window, and the 
gentle air blew the yellow dry leaves to and fro 
irreverently. He remained on his knees before the 
manuscript, gazing with a lover's ardour and a devo- 
tee's devotion at the marvellous fine regular lines of 
the penman, the serried ranks of this black letter, in 
which not a blot, nor a deviation, nor an erasure, was 
visible. Oh, the marvel of it ! Look what the hand- 
writing of men had become since the days of print- 
ing I Who wrote now what would be clear and 
beautiful forever as this was ? What would the 
sprawled, careless, hurried, blotted caligraphy of the 
present age tell men, as this work told them, of the 
beauty and holiness of ardour, of perseverance, and 
of labour, where the hand was but the instrument 
of the soul ? 

A manuscript folio of the "Divina Commedia ! " 

There are but few such in the world, and those 
few are nimibered, and known to all bibliophiles, like 
the folios of Shakespeare. To have discovered one 
other was to a lover and a student of books what the 
discovery of a new world was to navigators of old ; 
an ecstasy, an honour, a miracle, an intoxication of 
happiness. 

He examined the parchment, the capitals, the 
writing, the headpiece, the colophon, the binding, 
which was of leather much eaten and gnawed by 
mice, with some unpolished cornelians, cut and 
mounted on silver on its clasps ; he scarcely breathed 
as he bent over it, whilst the full sun fell warm and 
golden on to these pages, which had once, like 
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enough, been touched and seen by Dante's Belt. 
't'here could be uo ([uestion of its age and its authen- 
ticity : indeed the finding of it in such a place was 
proof enough of tliese. How many other treasures 
there are doubtless lying unknown in attic and cellar, 
IB granary and wood-house in remote country places, 
where even the tireless feet of the collector and the- 
dealer never wander, and the wand of the modem 
Hermes is imknown. 

The binding was of a much later date, and the book 
had been probably laid away by some scholar, vi-hen 
the blast of trumpet, or the smoke of torches, had 
told of the tide of war rolling up towai-ds that calm 
hillside, and there it had remained in its obacurity 
ever since, visited only by the mice, who had nibbled 
its edges and peeled its leather here and there. 

It was a Codex of the Commedia dated under the< 
colophon as finished at Ravenna in May, 1320 ; and, 
for the first time in all his pure and upright life, a' 
great temptation to an act of dishonour, of dishon- 
esty, assailed hira as he knelt there before it. 
one knew that it was there ; no one around him 
beholding it would see in it anything more than ao' 
old book, quite worthless, only fit perhaps to be tora ■ 
up to kindle a fire, or to stop a leak in a cask. Noth- 
ing could be simpler, nothing more easy, than to put 
it in his pocket, or take it away under his arm. No 
one on that hillside would ever know or care. TTnlesB 
his learning enlightened their ignorance, no one of 
the people around him would ever dream that this 
^Id brown volume, moth-eaten and mice-gnawed, 
poidd be wortli its weight in gold to the libraries of 
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great cities and great men. There was not a soul 
near, not even in sight ; all the family were out in 
the fields ; there was not even a child asleep in 
the cradle, nor a dog save his own by the thres- 
hold. He had only to walk out of the open doorway 
along the grass paths of the hillside towards his 
own home, and carry the precious manuscript with 
him. 

Never was any temptation made more easy and 
more alluring to an innocent soul I 

He bent over the Codice, his hands pressed aroimd 
it lovingly as a woman's hands roimd the body of her 
child ; his was no cold appetite of a Dryasdust, but a 
passion infinitely tender, and yearning, and even 
romantic ; beside all that old books said to him as a 
scholar , they awoke his affections and his imagina- 
tions ; to hold thus, what likely enough Dante once 
had held, thrilled him to his utmost soul ; he could 
never see a volume which had weathered centuries, 
a manuscript which, had been written in other ages, 
without a strong emotion as of tears. 

He would have given half the few years remain- 
ing to him to have had this one in his own posses- 
sion, safe locked imder his own keys ; and to so 
possess it, he had nothing to do but to put it under 
his arm and walk quietly away down the hillside ; 
no one would ever have known. 

It was so intense a temptation that the dew stood 
on his temples, and the blue veins swelled in his 
throat, as he knelt there ; his hands about the old 
dark rusty cover of it. There it had lain so long, 
and no eyes but his could have recognised it for 
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what it was. It was Ms own by all right of afEnity, 
all title of sympathy. What was it to those who 
owned it ? 
He kuelt there gazmg on it so long that his limbs , 
grew cramped and stagnated, and he lost all sense 
of nerve and pulse whilst the sun sank down out of 
sight behind the round hill to the west. 

The sound of voices laughing and talking and sing- 
ing came to his ear as the reapers approached from 
the fields. Then he arose slowly, for his knees were 
stiff and bruised by the bricks on which he had so 
long knelt. 

He took the volume in bis hand, and crossed the 
kitchen, and met the peasants at the threshold. 

" My friend ! my friend ! " he said to the black- 
smith. " Here is a treasure I have found for you in 
that which you thought was a mere heap of rubbish. 
This volume is worth its weight in gold, if it be truly 

»that which I think. To-morrow we will go together 
into the city and have it fully appraised.'" 
lorio drew near with startled round eyes, alight 
with joy and covetousness, and the women witfc 
him pressed close also in excitement and wonder, 
expecting to see some I'easels of gold and silver 

■ some jewelled pyx or cross. 
" An old book I a leather book ! " said the smith' 
wife with derision and disappointment. "You are 
joking, Ser Checehi ! You ai"e so fond of books that 
your head gets turned about them. Any rubbial 
hewitches you." 

" You mistake," said Ser Checehi, almost harahl; 
lior his temptation to say otherwise was alm( 
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greater than his strength. " Take my word on a 
matter of which you are yourself utterly ignorant. 
This book is so old, and of such a nature that it is 
extremely valuable. Keep it carefully all the night, 
and to-morrow I will take you to those in the town 
who will confirm what I say. You will learn from 
them precisely its worth ; only, good man," he added, 
as he clasped the volume in both hands and gazed 
at it with swimming, reverent eyes, " if that value 
be what I can pay you, you will let me become the 
purchaser of it at its due price, will you not ? " 

The smith, brawny, bare-legged, bare-armed, sun- 
burnt till he was almost black, stared sheepishly at 
the volume which to him looked worth no more than, 
nay, not half so much as, a clod of good, brown earth. 
The other men, with the women and children were 
all gaping with wide-open mouths, and nudging one 
another, and whispering that it was commonly said 
that the good Ser Checchi was in his dotage on cer- 
tain matters. 

" You will find what I say is true," said the old 
man abruptly; "and — and — ^you will give me the 
preference over other buyers, if the price come within 
my means ? " 

" About what might be the price? " asked lorio in 
a shamefaced, awed tone, the avarice of the Tuscan 
peasant beginning to stir in him at the idea of a pos- 
sible gain. 

" That I would rather not say, since I intend to be 
if possible a buyer," replied Ser Checchi a little aus- 
terely, for what he had done had cost him a sharp 

effort, and he suffered at the idea of this precious 

6 
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treasui-e-trove going away from his own hands, even 
for tMa one short summer night. 

" Keep it as the apple of your eye," he said to the 
smith, and reluctantly relinquished it to the dirty 
brown hand outstretched to take it. 

« Lord I It's been in that chest, I will be bound, 
for hundreds and hundreds of years," said the smith, 
Btaring confusedly down on this dingy, mouse- 
nibbled, leathern folio, of which such wonders were 
told him. 

" I wiU meet you at the foot of the hill at day- 
break," said Ser Checchi, hastily averting his eyes 
from the sight of the volume in those ignorant and 
impious hands. 

Then he turned bis back on them and went down 
the steep grass path under the olive boughs, through 
the sheaves of wheat. 

" Lead us not mto temptation," he thought. 
"Who has not need to say that?" 

All the night he coiild not sleep for the memory 
of the manuscript confided to the stupid care of a 
peasant ignorant and contemptuous of its value; 
and it made him restless and ashamed to feel how 
nearly, how closely, the temptation to secrecy had 
assailed hun. 

"We are wretched creatures and can find fair 
sophisms to cover all our evil doing," he thought 
sadly, as he lay wide awake looking at the clouds 
sweeping slowly past his moonlit casement, and 
hearing the long drawn and harmonious call of 
the brown owl through the shado^vs. 

In the morning he kept his word, and went dow 
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with the hlacksmith into the city ; lorio, wholly in- 
credulous, but carrying with him, wrapped in a bit 
of cotton stuff which his wife had given him, the 
dingy volume which in his soul he utterly despised. 

After long and careful examination the book was 
pronounced by those most competent to judge on 
such matters as undoubtedly one of the very earliest 
copies of the great poem extant ; worth a himdred 
thousand francs in private sale, likely to be sold for 
its weight in gold in an auction-room. 

The smith was stupified. That a common old 
book, all nibbled and dog-eared as it looked, should 
be likely to realise such a vast sum of money seemed 
to turn the very world topsy-turvy to him, "Sure 
• the wisest men are the biggest fools," he said to his 
wife who had come with him to see that he should 
not be cheated. "An old black book all in gnawed 
leather! Could any soul in his senses care for 
it?" 

"Well they do, and it's no business of yours to 
put them out of grace with it," said his helpmeet. 
" Take time by the forelock, and the cat when she 
jumps." 

" But Ser Checchi might have kept it to himself, 
and we been none the wiser ! " 

" Ay, ay," said his wife. " The good man always 
was three parts daft, or he'd have kept his tongue 
behind his teeth." 

" lorio," said Ser Checchi at that moment, " you 
see what I said is true ; you have heard from sound 
judges the value of your volume ; now what will 
you do with it ? Will you offer it to the State or will 
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you let me have it, or will you wait your chance to 
meet with some great fancier and collector of these 
things ? " 

He spoke quietly ; but his hands shook, as they had 
done when he had first touched the precious man- 
uscript, and his eyes dwelt longingly on it where it 
lay wrapped in the piece of flowered cotton. 

" Why, Ser Checchi, sure the volume is half yours 
already, for you foimd it," began lorio, who was a 
simple and generous man ; but he was checked 
suddenly by his wife, who said quickly : 

" Of course, sir, we would sooner sell it to you 
than to any mortal creature, so crazy fond of these 
things as you are, and no offence meant ; but we are 
very poor people, as your honour knows, and with 
nine children and times so bad and taxes what they 
are we camiot follow just the first wish of our hearts, 
sir, and the book these gentlemen seem to say is 
worth ten times its weight in gold and more." 

" Nay, nay — ^not so much as that," murmured lorio. 

Ser Checchi was very pale. He saw that the folio 
was slipping from his hands. His staunch rectitude 
forced him to admit the truth of what the woman had 
said. 

" You may realize a fancy price by it certainly," 
he answered, " but to make one of those sensational 
prizes you must wait the propitious season, and 
find the willing purchaser. If you like to sell it to 
me for the small sum. which the public libraries here 
would give you, I will buy it at that. If you prefer 
to take your chance you must wait till you find 
your rich amateur. But amateurs do not come up 
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in your hills. You will have to trust to some dealer 
to find you one and you may trust imwisely." 

lorio opened his mouth to speak, but his wife 
spoke before him. 

" Quite so, sir, we can see that," she said, taking 
up the volume in its flowered wrapper. " But a 
waiting race is always a safe race to ride. We will 
wait about this rare book. It lay long years enough 
in the old walnut chest, and it can go back there, and 
no harm done. I will clean up the red stones on it a 
bit, and we will ponder well what is best to be done. 
I saw Vestuccio just now, and he spoke of our send- 
ing it to Paris. But there's time enough for Paris, 
say I." 

" You have shown it to Vestuccio ? " asked Ser 
Checchi, with anxious lines on his brow, his eyes 
resting longiagly on the treasure where it lay in 
the woman's stout arms. 

" He had heard of it somehow already," replied 
the smith, with some confusion, " and asked to be 
allowed to look at it ; ' Ser Checchi would give you 
a barrow load of gold plate for it,' says he; but 
you know, sir, he always has a merry way ; one never 
knows if he be in joke or in earnest." 

"I have no gold glate to give, nor silver," said Ser 
Checchi sadly. " Truly to those who honour the 
things of the spirit the volume were worth more 
than many tons weight of either." 

He murmured the last words rather to himself 
than to the man and woman. His heart was heavy. 
He had dealt by them with all candour, loyalty, and 
honour \ he had hoped that they would show some 
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Bensibility of what he had done ; he offered the fair 
library price, it seemed to him hard that they would 
not give it him for that, when but for liim they 
would never have known that it was theirs at all. 

" (;4ood-day," he said to them with a sweUii 
heart, and turned away ; he was proud, and he was," 
like all sensitive people, quickly rebuffed. 

Their colloquy had taken place in the piazza of San 
Lorenzo, in front of the warehouse where there are 
Bold terra-cotta imagea, and flower-pots, and lemon 
iTases ; the cart waited for the smith and hia wife 
'with the patient horse in the dusty shafts dropping 
nose over hia bag of chaff and shaking his worst 

,ssels. Ser Checchi went on towards the Canto 
'Nelli with slow stepa and head hung down ; he lonj 
inexpressibly for the Dante with that love of 
bibliophile which haa in it all the tenderness of 
lover, all the eagerness of a child, all the devotit 
of a slave, all the hunger of a miser. He had found' 
he had aroused it from its slumber beneath the 
;dust of centuries, and restored it to the light of 
learth; and yet he could have no share in it. A 
■peasant who could not tell what its initial letters 
meant, could bear it away from him, held in her 
stout stubborn arms, and covered with her unlovely 
cotton chintz. He did not repent him of his 
honesty, because he was an integrally honest man. 
But he felt, what honest men feel sadly often, that 
lonesty coats very dear. 

It's cruel to take it from him, when he loves the 
snseless old parcel so, God knows why," whispered 
[orio with an uneasy sense that there must he 
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thing uncanny in the volume of which he knew 
nothing. 

" Do not you he soft," said his wife ; " softness 
never earned a penny yet." 

But the smith did not assent. He was a good- 
hearted man, though his means were small, and his 
cupidity was excited by the idea of these vast sums 
circling in the air above this strange, darksome old 
volume. He overtook Ser Checchi with a few quick 
strides, while his wife vainly screamed to him from 
the seat to which she had climbed in the cart. 

" Ser Checchi," he whispered. " If it be really that 
your heart is set on this book, why, it would be a 
shame that you should not have it, if you will pay 
the price the libraries here would give. You pay 
that, sir, and you shall have it. No, do not say any 
more oow. My woman is looking after us, the 
women are always unreasoning and niggard. 

" I would give it to you, sir," he added, " give it 
you and right welcome for nothing ; but a man with 
a wife and children is always a man bound ; he can- 
not help himself, when he is bid to do dirty things." 

Then he left the old librarian's side as quickly as 
he had overtaken him, and got up iato his cart. 

" You have never promised him anything ? " said 
the woman with suspicious anger. 

" Set your mind easy," said lorio curtly. " You've 
made me as close and as nasty as yourself. I never 
did a thing I was right down ashamed of before to- 
day ; but to-day I have." 

Ser Checchi's heart had given a great leap of joy, 
and the dusty stones of the crowded Canto di' Nelli 
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seemed to hiin precious gems glowing with colour '! 



seemed to hiin precious gems glowing with colour 
and light : the sky was blue between the walls, roses 
and carnations were glowing in bunches on the cor- 
ner of the lane, the bells of the great church were 
clanging and vibrating excellently ; the whole morn- 
ing seemed full of light and gladness to him. He 
would be the owner of the manuscript of 1131)1 

To pay for it indeed would cause some difficulty ; 
but that question he putasidefor the moment. Paid 
for, it should be, and within the week, but like a 
lover, like a child, he did not stay to count the coati 
which might attend the fulfilment of his infinite desire- 
As he went through the streets strangers turned to 
look at the old man with his bowed shoulders on 
which his silvery hair floated, for on his face there 
was a radiance as of earliest yonth. The joys of the 
spirit illumine the countenance as a light shining, 
through a shell. 

" Good morrow, Ser Cheochi," said a pleasant voice 
at his elbow ; as Vestuccio, with his good-natured 
smile and deferential salutation, paused beside bim 
somewhat later by the Croce al Trebbia. 

" Giood day to you," answered Ser Checchi dreara-j 
ily, hia thoughts always with the manuscript Dant( 
and far from the throngs about him, 

" Might I have a word with you, air ? " asked tl 
younger man with hesitation, 

" Certainly," said the elder, a vague dlsquietuc 
jfltirrmg In Mm ; the smith had said that the deah 

i seen the folio. 

" We are near my little place if yon would honoi 
Ue by stepping in and sitting down, the sun is veryJ 
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warm to-day," said Vestuccio : his little place where 
he had lately opened business was the big shop in the 
Piazza della Madonna degli Aldobrandini ; modest and 
unassuming with ^^Aurelio Vestuccio^ Antiquario'*'* 
printed above its door, and the artistic medley of a 
bric-d-hrcLc dealer's odds and ends shown in its larger 
window; bronzes, carvings, jars, vases, marbles, 
woodwork, mosaics and brasses, and most of them 
clever imitations of what they pretended to be, fill- 
ing up the rooms which opened one out within an- 
other. Ser Checchi passed within : he liked Vestucci, 
who had such a civil, pleasant, intelligent manner, 
and who had more than once put in his way rare 
books which the dealer had fallen in with, and of 
which, as he said, he would have known nothing 
of the value but for the lessons received from the 
librarian. 

" Walk in here, sir," said Vestuccio now ; opening 
a door into a small den only big enough to hold a 
desk and two stools, with some shelves filled by 
ledgers. 

He shut the door, although there was no one in 
hearing. 

The little oflBlce looked on a yard in which his 
workmen were used to pack up sold goods, furbish 
up old rubbish, fit plain old furniture with metal 
brass handles and locks, and render more attractive 
and picturesque all objects which required such em- 
bellishment. It was now noonday ; and there was 
no one in the yard ; the only living thing there was 
a grey, striped cat, asleep on a rusty and rickety 
kneeling-chair. 
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"You want to speak to me?" asked Ser Checehi 
uneasily, his mind ever following the Dante where it 
was jt^g^ng along wrapped in the flowered print and 
nursed m the fat woman's knees. 

" The smith of Giogoli brought me a manuscript," 
began Vestueeio. 

" Ah ! " said Ser Checehi with a Uttle gasping sigh 
of enquiry and uneasiness. He understood that the 
book was going away from him, that some rich pur- 
chaser had been foimd. 

" He told me of your goodness in acquainting him 
with its date and value," continued Vestueeio. » Is 
it really worth so much ? You know, sir, I am very 
ignorant of manuscripts and their like." 

" It's worth is incalculable," said Ser Checehi with 
courageous integrity, though the admission t«re at 
his heart strings, "that is If it be sold to foreigners. 
Our libraries have no money. Did lorio speak to 
you of seUing it to me ? " 

" He did," answered Vestueeio. " He is grateful ; 
and feels that you have no little right to command 
its purchase. What would he have known of its very 
existence even, had it not been for you ? I ventured 
to enquii-e if you wish to buy it, because I have a 
Ghent, a German dealer, who would be anxious to 
get it, before it could be offered to our own gover- 
ment or to the foreign hbraries. But, of course, if 
you intend to buy it yourself your prior claim would 
never be disputed by me." 

" I wish to buy it ; I mean to buy it ;" said Ser 
Cheechi, with incautiou.s haste. 
^Vestuccio's merry blue eyes smiled, as a grown 
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person's eyes may smile at the silliness of a child ; 
but he answered seriously, and with great respect of 
tone : " That is enough, sir ; for my part I shall tell 
the man from Hamburg that the volume is already 
disposed of, and will never come into the market at 
aU." 

" Yes, yes," said Ser Checchi hurriedly ; " quite 
so. If lorio will cede it at the price he would ob- 
tain in Italy I will purchase it." 

" Ready money?" murmured Vestuccio, with a 
vague apology in his tone for his mention of the two 
"words. 

Ser Checchi hesitated. He was the most candid of 
all men, and transparent as an alabaster vase. He 
knew that he could not pay ready money for the 
book ; that to pay for it at all would require thought, 
negotiation, sacrifice, time. He had dropped his head 
on his chest, his delicate pale hand played nervously 
with a sheet of blotting paper on the office desk 
before him. Vestuccio, to whom all his neighbour's 
affairs were as well known as the brass nails which 
he had driven into a leathern chair, on the new 
gilding with which he revised the glory of a mediaeval 
nimbus, watched him with a gentle and compassionate 
amusement. He knew that Ser Checchi could no 
more put his hand at the moment on a thousand 
francs than he could have taken hold of the moon or 
the Sim in the heavens. 

He saw the trouble and the perplexity of mind 
which his two words had caused, and he left the old 
man for a few minutes to his own meditations, while 
he himself went out into the yard to drive the cat 
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away over the wall. When he came back Ser Ohecchi 
was still nervously folding the blotting paper to and 
fro, a shadow cast on his mobile features. Ready 
money I Ready money should and must be found. 

" Tlie truth in, Ser Cheechi," said the dealer, 
coming in, and removing the square smoking cap he 
wore. " The truth is, that this good fellow of Geogoli 
knows the wish which you have for this volume. It 
waa a thousand pities you let him know it ; a thou- 
sand pities you did not keep the worth of the manu- 
script dark " 

" What ! Oh, hush ! how can you ? " said the 
bookaellei^ lifting his head in pained indignation. 
Vestuceio smiled and waved his hand. 

"Well, well, sir, pardon me ; I know that honour 
and generosity rule your life. It was noble, very 
noble, but you throw pearls before swine you know. 
However, what is done is done. This smith knows 
now; and, having the knowledge, he will take the 
money too. We cannot blame him. Of course your 
conscience ruled you. Mine rules me, and loses mo 
many a hundred franc note in the year. It is terrible, 
yes, it is terrible in this knavish world to be an 
honest man." 

Ser Cheechi made an impatient and slightly 
haughty movement. 

"It is an elementary virtue 1 " he said, with a 
sarcastic intonation, " It is known even amongst 



Vestuceio perceived that he had taken a wrong 
track ; that to congi'atulate a man of mtegrity upon 
his integrity is an affront not easily condoned. 
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Ser Checchi rose and took his hat. " I thought 
you said tliat you liad business with me. I see I 
mistook. Good-day, Vestuccio." 

" Stay a moment, sir," said the dealer, obsequiously. 
" Pray do not go in anger. I am a blunt, unpolished 
fellow, but my heart is soimd — ^my heart is soimd. 
The truth is, sir, knowing how you wished for this 
Dante folio, I ventured to hope that, if you cannot 
find it quite convenient to pay for it down on the nail, 
you would let me have the pleasure of dohig so for 
you, and you could then repay me when you pleased 
at your leisure. I owe you much, Ser Checchi, 
many a rare bit of knowledge and many a date and 
secret of art have I, a poor ignorant common fellow, 
learned from you and been your debtor for, in my 



commerce." 



The elder man was silent. A faint flush came on 
his cheeks and forehead : the proud and delicate 
spirit in him winced and shrinked at the idea that 
his necessities, however slight, were known to others. 

" You mean well, and I thank you, my good 
Aureli," he said a little distantly. " But I have 
not asked your help.*' 

" Help ! I would never give it such a name," cried 
Vestuccio. " It would be a favor which you would do 
me, for I owe you much, and though I am a rough 
man, I am not a thankless one. I know how you 
wish for this old book which is, by all right of treas- 
ure trove, yours, and the fellow who owns it has 
placed the sale of it in my hands." 

" I suppose you are sure of its authenticity ?" 

SQr Checchi smiled with the pity of culture for 
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ignorance. " It is a Codex which the poet himself 
may have had written ! " 

" Well, well, sir, I take your word for it, you are 
a learned man," said Vestuccio, who desired to de- 
preciate or appear sceptical of its value. 

With that he lifted the lid of the desk, and took 
out from the hollow underneath the Dante, and with 
a careless touch opened it, and turned the yellow 
parchment pages, whilst the sunlight slanting in 
from the window shone on the regular lines of its 
black letter columns. 

Ser Checchi thrilled from head to foot like a man 
who beholds a beloved mistress. 

" lorio has sold it to you ! " he exclaimed, involun- 
tarily. " He promised me — ^he promised me — ^the 
preference." 

Vestuccio smiled. 

" The good fellow has a wife ; and the grey mare 
is the better horse. He left it with me because he 
wished you to have it. The woman would have 
allowed him no peace if it had remained with 
them." 

Ser Checchi leaned over the desk, touching the 
manuscript caressingly with his long slender fingers ; 
the colour came and went on his face ; he felt as if 
he had been degraded and soiled by Vestuccio's 
praise of his action and by his own sense of how 
sharp a struggle it had cost him. And the sight of 
the Dante on the dealer's desk brought home to 
him the sense of how certainly, if it did not become 
his own then and there, it would soon pass forever 
out of his vision and grasp ! 
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Vestuccio watched him smilingly; an indulgent 
smile as of a man looking down on a whimsical and 
half-witted child; after a pause, he said gently: 
" See now, Ser Checchi, your heart is set on this thing, 
and for sure as I say it is yours already by all the 
right of treasure trove. I will buy it of the smith, 
and you shall buy it of me at your perfect conveni- 
ence. You will sign me a little paper, just for form's 
sake, to set your mind at ease because you are so 
proud and solitary ; and you can take the Dante 
home with you and put it under your pillow if you 
like to-night if it will make you sleep the better. 
Leave me to deal with lorio. I know those bump- 
kins, they are sharp as needles, though they look 
such simple souls. Take the Codice, as you call it, 
sir ; you and I shall never quarrel." 

"No, no; I could not be so deeply beholden to 
you or to anyone," said Ser Checchi, as he closed 
the volume and laid it inside the desk. " You mean 
well, that I am sure, but I should not be at peace a 
moment if I took it on those terms. I do not do 
business so." 

" Then the book must go to the Hamburg people," 
said Vestuccio, with a sigh, as he turned the key on 
his safe. " Think twice of what I have said, sir ; it 
is no obligation : you will just sign to pay me at 
three months, six, twelve, at any date you please, 
and the Dante will belong to you, the one man in 
Europe who is worthy of it ? " 

"But why should you do this service to me?" 
asked Ser Checchi, with a flash of insight lighten- 
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ing the placid even tenour of his trust in human 
nature. 

" It is no service," said Vestuccio, " and, to prevent 
your feeling that it is one, we will put it in as regular 
a business form as you may please that it shall take. 
I wish you to have the book, sir, first of all because 
justice is justice, and should be done when it can, 
and secondly because you have been a good friend 
to me, and I am glad if I can do you ever so slight 
a benefit. Take the volume home with you, hon- 
oured sir, and we will write out the memorandum 
some other day." 

Ser Checchi knew the ways of commerce although 
so little trade came nigh his tower, and he ought to 
have remembered what had been his experiences all 
his life, that he who leaves a signature behind him 
gives the costliest of hostage to fortune. 

But the manuscript folio allured him irresistibly ; 
even shut away beneath the lid of the desk, like a 
dead friend beneath a coffin lid, it seemed to draw 
him toward sit with a subtle and magnetic power, 
and when he left the shop of Aurelio Vestuccio that 
day he carried the Codice of the Commedia with him ; 
and in the desk in its stead was lying a small, oblong 
piece of stamped paper bearing his clear, fine hand- 
writing upon it, and at which Vestuccio looked with 
a satisfied smile. 

" Chi va piano va sano," murmured that shrewd 
tradesman to himself ; heaven had sent fools into 
the world to be the support of clever men, as little 
fish are made to be the food of big ones. 

He watched the figure of Ser Checchi passing 
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through the artistic lumber of his yard with benevo- 
lent compassion, and saw the gates close on him 
with that triumphant sense of cruel success which 
moves the trapper in the woods when he sees the 
gentle beast for whom the trap is set walk guile- 
lessly within its meshes. 

And he turned his admirable mind on the morrow 
to the successful and secret persuasion of the smith 
of Giogoli, that there had been a mistake about the 

value of the old vellum book. 

7 
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CHAPTER VI. 

See Checchi displayed the Codice to his daughter 
with pride and joy, and found in her all the sym- 
pathy with his pleasure which a cultured intelligence 
and a warm heart could give. But he offered no 
explanation of how it had come into his possession, 
beyond saying that he had discovered it amongst 
some musty and worthless volumes, which lorio the 
blacksmith had turned out of an old chest; and 
Beldia, who was but sixteen at that time, was too 
respectful to ask more than he chose to explain, 
and too loyal to enquire from others any details 
which he did not himself proffer to her. She was 
not curious ; and she was even then so accustomed 
to have entire liberty in all household matters, but 
to be wholly excluded from the affairs of her father's 
business, that it never seemed to her rather odd or 
ominous that the cost of the early Dante was con- 
cealed from her. 

Vestuccio had his own reasons for not speaking of 
the matter ; and lorio had been so rated by his wife 
for not waiting for some princely purchaser, that 
the subject was a sore one to him. But it was the 
beginning of serious financial transactions between 
Ser Checchi and the dealer in the Piazza della Ma- 
donna ; and sometimes when he unlocked the drawer 
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in which the precious volume lay, even though he 
loved it so dearly, the elder man almost found it in 
his soul to wish that he had never stopped for that 
fatal draught of watered wine on the hillside of 
Giogoli. There were moments of exquisite happi- 
ness, when he displayed his treasure to scholars by 
whom it could be appreciated, and it was a source 
of profound joy to him always to have a Contem- 
porary Dante Codex for his very own : but at times 
he realised that he had entered into bondage through 
and for it. 

To get money by merely writing your name is so 
easy that its ease has been the ruin of tens of thou- 
sands ; and Vestuccio beyond all others knew how 
to render it so easy that a man of absent mind, of 
scholarly extravagance, and of dreamful indolence, 
like Ser Checchi, never perceived what it might 
ultimately cost him to possess himself of monastic 
manuscripts and precious palimpsests by the mere 
stroke of a pen in his fine, small, clear clerkly hand- 
writing. 

He did not even know how many times he had 
written " Francesco Ardiglione " upon those stamped 
sheets of paper, which the dealer put away with as 
apparent a carelessness as though he were merely 
going to light his pipe with them. 

The bibliophile, like the artist, and the poet, and 
the lover, will do anything wise or unwise, good or 
bad to reach the object of his desires. Sometimes 
Beldia thought with a pang of what a source of hap- 
piness his literary passion would have been to him 
had he been a rich man. Alas! rich men usually look 
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npcm their libraries as mere show places to assist 
theii' pomp, or as mere inherited wealth to be quickly 
sent to the hammer. Perception is so seldom united 
^vith possessions ; the wisdom of the soul is so rarely 
given with the power of the purse ! 

Beidia was the most dutiful of daughters ; and the 
infinite respect which she entertained for him never 
permitted her to blame what he did, even in her 
own thoughts ; but he did not care all the same to 
meet the questioning gravity of her eyes, when he 
had been making unwise purchases, so that httle by 
little hehadgrowiito conceal from her any unusually 
costly book or manuscript, and the various straits to 
which he was sometimes put to pay for them. For 
Ser Checchi would no more have bought a book on 
credit than a foud mother would get into debt for her 
child's chi'istening robe. It would have been diffi- 
cult to do so, for most rare volumes were found at 
auction rooms, or in antiquaries' shops, or in remote 
presbyteries and church closets, where immediate jray- 
ment was the sine qua non of pui'chase. But when 
he could have bought on credit he would not ; credit 
would have seemed to him to soil the pure, grave 
faces of the beloved books and manuscripts, which 

■ he would touch with such a reverent, caressing gest- 
B ure of the hand, as you will see in a sculptor whea.l 
W- he passes his fingers softly down some marble curve \ 

■ of arm or hip or breast. - 

"It will sell for ten times its value, my dear," he J 
would invariably say when she observed it; but fU^J 
_, no buyers of costly goods hai-dly ever came to t 
tower, and as, whenever they did so, he iDvariabhj 
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shrank from losing his favourite volumes and to that 
end either hid them, or named some preposterous 
and prohibitive price, she knew by experience that 
what their worth would, or would not realise, mat- 
tered very little to her father except as so far as his 
pride of a bibliophile was flattered by its possession. 

"If he were a rich man collecting a library to 
enjoy it, there could be no healthier or happier 
pursuit," she thought, "but when it is his trade, 
when he should only buy and sell and do lx)th 
wisely, his adoration of his books is fatal." 

All the fllial veneration of her soul could not blind 
her clear and keen intelligence to the fact that the 
commerce of books, as Ser Chccchi conducted it, 
could only be more ruinous than to pursue no trade 
at all. 

" He is a dilettante as if he were a duke ! " said 
Cirillo angrily once; he, for his part, would have 
made a bonfire of all the books with the utmost 
pleasure. 

Beldia would not admit the truth of it, but in her 
heart she felt that it was only too true. All the 
delicate research, the fastidious judgment, and the 
severe taste of her father would have made the joy 
and the renown of an amateur collector, but in a 
librarian were but so many costly impediments. 
Ser Checchi knew this himself, and it made his con- 
science twinge and tremble at times ; but he thrust 
the consciousness aside. He was ruled by his master 
passion, and when he saw an old copy, of undoubted 
age and value, or any manuscript of some great dead 
hand, his whole gentle and unassuming person was 
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transformed ; he became indifferent to everything, 
except the means by which he might become the 
owner of such a treasure, and he had even developed 
a clever and ingenious, though childlike cunning, in 
concealing the temptations of this sort which he met 
with in his daily saunterings through the street. 
Once he had discovered several pages of autograph 
verse of Politziano's in a chandler's shop, enwrap- 
ping some butter, and this discovery had served him 
for excuse and warrant ever since. True, his honesty 
had compelled him to acquaint the butterman with 
the value of his wrapping-paper before offering 
money for it, but the butterman had been incredulous 
and had said with a pitying benignant smile that it 
was oidyrobaccia (rubbish), so that he had taken his 
Politziano home for the price of the butter itself, and 
this lucky chance had served as an example, and as 
an incentive to purchases, ever since. Many things, 
however, cost him much more than a pound of butter ; 
and for some of his manuscripts and folios he had 
paid as heavily as though he had been a curator for 
the Luxembourg or for the Bodleian. 

" They will be a fine dower for Beldia," he told his 
conscience. But at that thought his heart contracted 
and his bowels yearned ; for to become a dower for 
her they would have of necessity to be sold. And 
the thought of selling them was torture to him. He 
would have liked to think that his coffin would be 
filled with them, and that he would lie in his tomb 
with his folios on his breast, as knights have their 
shields on theirs. 

From tbe time of the purchase of the Dante, 
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Vestuccio had become the chief adviser and assistant 
in financial matters of the librarian, by whom money- 
matters had always been esteemed the most vulgar 
and debasing of all mundane concerns. 

Ser Checchi, though too trustful and compliant, was 
no fool, however, and at times there came over him 
with uneasiness the perception that he was trusting 
too much and leaving too much to his good friend 
of the Piazza della Madonna. Nor did he desire that 
his daughter should know how thoroughly Vestuccio 
had ingratiated himself with hun, and wound himself 
into his confidence. 

Ser Checchi, like all scholars and people who love 
impersonal meditation, was reluctant to be roused 
out of his studies and pursuits, and forced into con- 
tact with the vulgar and commonplace interests of 
daily and practical life. The eminently practical 
mind of Vestuccio quickly found out this tendency, 
and knew how to turn it and humor it to serve his 
own purpose. While the old philosopher floated 
in an empyrean of fine thought, or pursued some 
philological or historical question, which for him 
seemed of as vast import as the conquest of Asia 
seemed to Alexander, he was very glad to find a 
quick-witted pleasant-tempered, and unobtrusive 
person, who spared him much trouble and attended 
to many things in his name. 

" The Signorina Beldia does not like me, though 
she is so good to my little ones," said Vestuccio, 
regretfully, more than once. 

And Ser Checchi answered more than once : " Tut, 
tut, what does a young woman's fancy matter, my 
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good fellow, to you ? My daughter is always very 
slow to give her liking, except to animals and 
children." 

" If she does not approve of men, who shall say 
that she has not right on her side ? " answered the 
dealer, with his good-humoured smile, and added 
more seriously, "The signorina is certainly fitter 
for babes and saints than for our clumsy and rough 
company. They all call her Madonna Beldia ; and 
for certain such a woman as she is puts most men 
to shame." 

Being shrewd and full of tact, he did not try to 
force his good qualities on her attention, but con- 
tented himself with greeting her respectfully when- 
ever he met her, and kept carefully away from her 
knowledge the transactions which he and her father 
had together. Something of them, however, she 
dimly suspected, and the mere suspicion made her 
uneasy. Aurelio Vestuccio had a good name on 
the Piazza, and had a pleasant countenance and 
manner ; but Folko growled when he approached, 
and Folko's mistress felt the same instinct of dis- 
trust and apprehension as the dog. She liked his 
little girls, nevertheless, and the children were 
never so happy as when they could climb the steep 
stone stair of the tower, and mount the ladder 
which led on to the roof amongst the flowering 
plants and the pigeons. 

They were pretty little girls, with long, fair hair 
and dancing blue eyes, like what their father's had 
been when he had sold his shells and seaweed at 
their age ; they were known as Gemma and Dina, 
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and they were often seen tying up the pinks, dr}*^- 
ing the rose leaves for pot pourri, feeding the 
birds, or other\\'ise aiding, or imagining that they 
aided, Ser Checchi's daughter. Every Christmas 
their father sent them with a bouquet and some 
dried fruit to her, and every Easter they bi-ought her 
a basket of eggs and lemons in acknowledgment of, 
and return for, the many kindnesses she showed to 
them and the courage with which she had nursed 
them in their sickness. 

" Always be pretty behaved, my treasures," said 
Vestuccio to them ; pretty behaviour had stixxl 
himself in such good stead, and had paid liim a 
hundred per cent, on it. Vestuccio could never 
understand why people were rough and rude, and 
coarse and repellent, and told the truth and swore 
at their neighbours. It was so much simpler and 
nicer to behave well, and speak as if the world 
were a pot of cream and a bowl of sugar. 

You could put what poison you liked in the cream ; 
and you could disguise so many thmgs with the 
sugar. 

Beldia was used to seeing Vestuccio come and go 
about her father's chambers. She gave no thought 
to his frequent visits, but she did not like him any 
better than she liked the advocate Querci. She 
knew, however, that her father esteemed him and 
employed him, and therefore she endeavoured to 
restrain her own prejudices ; and at the end of 
each year made pretty little presents for his chil- 
dren, of whom he had many, as behoved a good 
citizen. 
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" The signorina is an angel," said Vestuccio, more 
than once ; and said so with genuine tears in his 
eyes when she saved the life of his eldest little girl 
by her judicious and courageous nursing, during 
diphtheria when the child's mother was helpless 
and useless from fright, and lay on the floor in hys- 
terics all day long. 

But he did not for that reason cease to accumu- 
late Ser Checchi's signatures within his desk. 

lie would have said that the one thing had noth- 
ing to do with the other. Feelings and accoimts 
are as far apart from each other as the rose in your 
buttonhole from the boots on your feet. 

He one day gave orders to his foreman never to 
sell anytliing to a certain person ; the certain per- 
son could not pay ; the foreman, foolish and new 
to the business, bluntly told the impecmiious client 
that it was of no use to come to the shop; he 
would be given nothing. Vestuccio on learning this 
coarse and mipardonable blunder, was as violently 
angry as so good tempered a man could be. 

" This is how you should get rid of people without 
offending them," he said to the foreman, and planted 
a tall high-backed chair in the middle of the 
warehouse, and bowed to it with many smiles, 
softly rubbing his hands together. " Represent to 
yourself that this chair is a well-born, well-bred 
person, without credit, whom we know well and 
know will never pay in twenty years' time, and 
has nothing to render it worth our having the law 
upon him. Now behold me receive him when he 
"vvishes to purchase." 
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And he walked in front of the chair, courteously 
bending his supple backbone 

" Most illustrious, Sir Chair," he said unctuously, 
"my very soul is rent, my pain is inexpressible, 
but, alas ! that article which you desire is sold 
already ; and this, and this, and this, also, — all, alas ! 
that you see around you. I will telegraph to the 
purchaser to try and obtain a release of these 
objects for your most eminent self ; for there is no 
monarch or minister in Europe whom I would serve 
vnth such joy as I would serve you. Your taste is 
so perfect. You appreciate so exquisitely. It is 
delightful to feel that a beautiful object passes to 
your hands. I will telegraph instantly, but if the 
buyer will not release them, alas ! what can I do ? 
I would lose twenty per cent, to know the joy of 
selling to you, dear Sir Chair, but they are already 
promised, more than promised, — sold ! And, alas ! 
one's commercial word is one's bond ! " 

Then he rubbed his hands and made three graceful 
bows, and walked backwards from the chair, smiling 
and sighing. 

" There, idiot ! " he said turning to the foreman 
with, a frown, " that is how you should rid yourself 
of a bad customer without making an enemy of him. 
You will never give him a centime's worth, but he 
will believe that you would trust him with mill- 
ions. Never make a foe even of an insolvent 
debtor ! " 

The foreman, a stupid young man, unworthy of 
the school in which it was happiness to dwell, 
shrugged his shoulders. " Life is too short for all 
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that farce," he said sheepishly, replacing the high- 
backed chair amongst its fellows. His master eyed 
him with compassionate contempt. 

" Life is long, my friend," he answered, " to those 
who know how to play the farce, long and 
sweet.' 

" Sweet ! " he repeated, smacking his lips with 
unction. " And besides, one should never give pain 
unnecessarily; not even to a debtor who cannot 
pay. 

The foreman looked at his employer and grinned: 
the grm was disrespectful, and Aurelio Vestuccio 
did not resent it. He smiled broadly and brightly 
himself, the same smile with which, when a little 
lad on the seashore, he had sold shells which were 
cracked, and rotting star-fish. 

Life was sweet to him, whatever it might be to 
his clients and customers, and everything in it was 
sweet to him, from that straight, tall, ebony chair 
which he had had made a few hours before, with 
1547 carved on its back, and the worm holes drilled 
along its legs, to the round sums lent out at com- 
pomid interest, which multiplied themselves like 
ants and rabbits. 

Any bystander overhearing him talk of Ser Checchi, 
as they sat at a little round marble table in some 
coffee-house, would have heard only such tender 
and reverent praises, such fine phrases of respect 
and esteem as would have warmed his heart to hear ; 
he only sighed over the old librarian's too credulous 
virtue. 

" Business cannot be done as our dear Ser Checchi 
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does it," he observed to Pompilio Querci one day 
when they met at the Birraria Comeho. 

" He believes everyone is as pure of mouth and of 
hand as hunself," answered the young hxwyer. 

" He is as trustful as a lamb," said the dealer. 

" He is a saint and a sage, and thinks men's breasts 
are made of glass," said the man of law. 

"His own is so," repUed the other, and added 
warmly and solemnly as he drained his glass, " Woe 
be to those who wrong him ! " 

" Woe be to them indeed ! " said the lawyer, finish- 
ing his vermuth. 

So they spoke together, imderstanding one an- 
other. 

Rude, rough, northern men would have said bluntly 
to each other, " This client is a goose — let us pluck 
him." 

Vestuccio and Querci wrapped up the same mean- 
ing in admirable and admiring sentences which 
deceived no one, indeed, but swathed and pleased 
themselves, and preserved their self-respect in their 
own sight and that of each other. 

Cicero's countrymen have still the same sense of 
propriety and politeness which characterised his 
gentle and polished utterance of viirertmt when his 
enemies lay dying with throats bleeding like slaugh- 
tered pigs. 

But Vestuccio and Querci never trusted each other 
an inch, and they always kept up an ehiborate 
comedy for each other's benefit. To each of them 
the world was a stage, on which, as on the stage of 
the Greeks, the mask and the stilts mattered more 
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than the words. Each of these worthies knew that 
he did not for a moment deceive the other ; yet to 
play the comedy pleased both, gratified their con- 
sciousness of wit and wisdom, and gave the agreeable 
sense of security which is given by a domino and 
mask. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Of her father's learning and nobility of character 
Beldia was passionately reverent and proud ; but to 
certain weaknesses in him she could not be wholly 
blind. When the new-comer from the north timidly 
hinted to her his perception that she had little pleas- 
ure in seeing him return frequently to the library, 
she answered him with honesty and candour. 

" It is true," she replied, " that I cannot fail to 
perceive that my father trusts too much and gives 
too much; and many young men make him talk 
that they may carry off the riches of his intellect 
and learning. For truly, sir," she added, proudly, 
''the mere crumbs from my father's stores would 
be more rich than the fullest granaries of many." 

" I understand," said the Brescian, " I know now 
what it is that you think. But God is my witness 
that I had none such evil designs. I honour your 
father, and gain wisdom from all he says, indeed ; 
but I assure you I have not the faintest thought of 
making use of what he tells me in my own interests 
except in the sense that all must benefit who hear a 
learned scholar." 

Beldia felt that she might have been ungenerous 
and unjust. 
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" I beg your pardon for harbouring such a doubt,'* 
she said more gently. " Young men do too often 
make my father a stepping-stone to their own hon- 
our; and when they have mounted where they 
wished, forget the means by which they rose." 

" I fear that ingratitude is too common in human 
nature," said the Lombard, " and from whosoever 
gives much, much is taken, and thanklessly. Ser 
Checchi should go on his ways and not attend to 
importunity." 

"My father is most generous," said Beldia, " with 
the food of the mind as well as the nourishment of 
the body." 

" May it be rendered to him ! " answered the 
Brescian ; but it was rather the utterance of a desire 
than of a belief, for he had seen enough of the world 
to know that such liberality as Francesco Ardi- 
glione's ruins the man who practises it more than all 
selfish indulgence would ever do. 

He divined something of the anxieties and inef- 
fectual efforts of the scholar's daughter, and it 
stimulated the admiration which he felt for her, and 
gave his respect for her the softer and warmer glow 
of pity. From the day when she had candidly con- 
fessed to him her suspicions of his motives such 
doubts had been dissipated; and she and he had 
become gradually companions and friends. 

He was wholly unlike the young men whom she 
had seen come to the tower, who were only of two 
classes : the wild, dissipated comrades of Cirillo, or 
the young doctrinaires and journalists who fre- 
quented the library. He was of a higher type than 
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either : the blood of a once martial and generous race 
ran in his veins ; and though he was poor and hum- 
ble in position, he had the temper and the instincts 
of a gentleman, and belonged to a different order to 
the finishing and varnished gentlemanhood of Pom- 
pilio Querci and his fellows. 

There were a candour, simplicity, and kindliness 
about him which endeared him quickly to old people 
and to young ; and he made himself at home in the 
tower of Taddeo without the slightest presumption 
or intrusiveness. It soon became quite natural in 
her sight that he should accompany her father in 
his evening rambles through the bye-streets ; assist 
in dusting and arranging the interminable volumes 
which were piled one on another on the floors ; and 
even venture upstairs on to the roof at sunset to see 
what he could do in trimming and watering the 
herbs and flowers. 

Little by little he had become a comrade and a 
'companion to her, without ever seeming to presume 
on the privileges.' Ser Checchi found in him a 
listener after his own heart, and Beldia, though she 
was by nature reserved and slow to give her regard 
to strangers, found much that was attractive and 
akin to her in this frank-eyed, and gentle-mannered 
scholar from the north. 

She was a woman who had thought little of men 
as lovers ; like many women who have been accus- 
tomed to male companionship an.d intellectual com- 
merce, her life was too full and too various to leave 
her leisure for the amorous fancies which lead the 
lighter brains of the unoccupied and more frivolous 
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SO many a useless dance after the marsh-lights of 
imaffinary passions. When men had asked her 
hand, aa they had done some few times, she hEid 
thanked them gravely for the token of their esteem, 
and declined to leave her father, or entertain any 
suit, however favoured by him. , 

But she did not think that because a man watered | 
her carnations, or classified the pamphlets of the 
hook-rooms, he must of necessity fall at her feet on 
the morrow ; and the intercourse between her and 
the Lombard artist, when the ice of her reserve had 
once been broken, was frank and friendly, aa it 
might have been between two youths of similar 
tastes and studies. Only in hla own heart he 
speedily hegan to sigh for warmer things, for freer 



Ser Checehi, indeed, had taken him on trust, and 
had made him welcome to his house, as Erasmus 
or as Soethius might have done, simply on the 
strength of mutunl tastes and studies ; and in the 
confidence engendered by mutual simplicity ai 
candour. But from being welcome as a reader 
old books in a hbrary, to being welcome as 
suitor to a woman's hand from her family, thei 
is a wide difference, of which Odisio was keenl] 
sensible. 

"How my mother would admire and welcome' 
her ! " he thought, when he saw her diligently bend- 
ing over the catalogues and ledgers ; so content and 
tranquil in what would have been to any othei. 
woman of her age an existence dull and laborii 
It was not his mother's fault that be had not whei 
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withal to offer Ser Cheochi's dau^ter a mare cheer- 
ful and a happier life. 

His mother had given him a fine edncatioo, and 
had denied herself of all loxories to enable him to 
study and to trayeL It was his own fMxdu and no 
one elseX that he had let the best years of his youth 
drift away in a Bohemian's wandering, and his 
talents and knowledge rust unused. With far fewer 
opportunities and far less intelligence than he had 
been blessed with, men had made themselves a 
place and a name before their thirtieth year. He 
had enjoyed his liberty, and now he paid its cost. 
And often as he walked back at night to his tem- 
porary lodging, he bitterly lamented the careless- 
ness with which he had let so many years go by 
without making for himself such a place in hfe as 
would have enabled him to become Beldia's suitor. 
He had all the humihty and timidity which accom- 
X>any a genuine passion; and, though she was only 
the daughter of the bookseller of the tower in San 
Jaccopo, she was to him as a queen clothed in rai- 
ment of light. 

He was poor ; he had only had seventy francs in 
his purse when he had entered the city, and of that 
he had spent thirty in the purchase of the plates of 
Palladio and the other designs and volumes. He 
had to work for his bread, but this did not affright 
him ; he was a man of courage and energy, and his 
wants were few ; the need of money hurt him most 
when he could not aid others. He was generous by 
temper, and came of what had been a lavish and 
magniffcent race in other days. 
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When he could make enough to live simply him- 
self, and send some little presents to his mother, of 
fine coffee, or wine, or fruits, or a little piece of old 
lace, he was quite content. The future could take 
care of itself, he had always thought : he had no one 
dependent on him. 

But when he looked back over the years which 
had fled since he had left the Paduan University, 
and realised that, had he chosen, he might have so 
employed them as to have had a fixed home and a 
fair income to offer to Beldia Ardiglione, he was 
wroth with himself for the want of stability and of 
application, which had left him thus penniless in 
the flower of his age. 

He was like one of those errant students of the 
Middle Ages, who roamed over Europe, with noth- 
ing but a staff and a satchel, welcome everywhere 
to scholars for sake of their facile wit and well-stored 
brain. But the times in which he was born were no 
longer those in which this picturesque, wandering, 
aimless life was judged wise and praiseworthy ; and 
there were no longer monastery doors open to such 
students, nor ducal courts like those of the Can 
Grande and Lionello d'Este, where fine Latin and a 
love of the Humanities were passport enough to board 
and lodging. Had he knocked now at any great 
man's gates with no warrant but his portfolio of de- 
signs and his classical knowledge, he would have 
been consigned to the police or handed quickly over 
to the mercies of a mendicant society. Although he 
had fallen on evil, niggardly, and suspicious days, 
he had, however, always found life pleasant and easy, 
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until now that he had seen the serene-eyed maiden 
of the tower of Taddeo. Since then it seemed to him 
that at his years he ought to have secured some 
sounder basis for subsistence, some surer means 
whereby to be able to maintain himself and others. 
What could he look like to her and her father, 
except a careless ne'er-do-well and vagabond ? 

They might see that he had talent, and believe 
that he had honour, but he was a man who, at thirty 
years old, had neither place nor income. 

He had the quick apprehension of the artistic tem- 
perament, and he could well imagine the difficulties 
and conflicting duties by which she was beset in her 
endeavour to approve her father in all he did, yet fill 
up the vacuum which he left in their finances. She 
had a serene and clear intelligence, fit for Athene's 
self ; but Athene herself could not have filled up a 
bottomless vase. 

It was now warm June weather : not the season 
in which strangers willingly stay in the city, and he, 
Lombard-born, was used to spend his summers where 
winds were cool, on high chestnut- wooded hills, 
within sight of snow-clad mountains. Yet he now 
remained in his attic by the fountain of S. Jaccopo, 
finding excuse enough in his architectural studies, 
and even being so fortunate as to obtain momentary 
employment in making mechanical drawings for an 
architect in the town, who chanced to be a friend of 
that Milanese artist under whom he had studied 
seven years earlier. 

Odisio had a grace and candour in his manner 
which attracted people, and, in his work, an exacti- 
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tude and zeal which confirmed the sympathy his 
maimer aroused. He had practical ability, as well 
as imagination and invention. Something of the fire 
and of the emotion were in him in his attitude 
towards his art which made the men of the Middle 
Ages call the builder in stone nwgister in viae lapide. 
■ These feelings had indeed no field for practical ex- 
f pression, but they were evident in tlie depth and 
Brdourofliiagaze, as he looked on great architecture 
or great sculpture, in the freedom and fancy of his 
imaginary buildings, and in the torture which he 
Buffered when he saw the mighty walls and noble 
arches of a past age going down under the dust of 
the levellers' pickaxes and shovels of the destroyers, 
BB may be seen at this age over all Italy. 

Hia reverence for the past formed a common bond 
■between him and Ser Cheeehi ; and.the latter said 
approvingly that it WiW a good sight to see a young 
man so unlike his own generation and so full of 
respect for those who had gone before him. 

The spirit of the past had entered into him in 
studious boyhood passed ainongst the old streets 
and ancient palaces of Bergamo, and some regret also 
for that time when his forefathers liad hung up their 
shields amongst the knights and lords upon the 
coed walls of the Broletto. 

" What a ninny ! " said Pompilio Querci, as, goi 
one morning to his office, he saw the Lombard gaz- 
ing for many moments in rapt admiration of Giotto's 
Campanile with the soft and manifold hues on its 
marbles, those of the pigeons which flew aroimd it. 
Mid the morning light shed on it so clear, so cool, 
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luminous, that the building seemed scarcely more 
touched and made by the hand of man than were the 
clouds which floated in the sapphire sky. 

Pompilio Querci admired nothing except the 
smoke of the dirty tramway car in which he went 
out to Sesto or Campi on feast days, to shoot song- 
birds in the hedges ; and the stuccoed box which he 
was pleased to call a house, where he slept every 
night amongst iron rails, pollarded acacias, a brand- 
new jute factory, and an acre or two of boarding 
covered with posters and lithographed advertise- 
ments of new soaps and cheap furniture. When the 
young advocate went to sleep amongst those sur- 
roundings he felt indeed that his head was pillowed 
on progress. 

" You look at the bell tower ? It is most incon- 
veniently placed ; it sorely impedes traffic," he said 
with polite disdain to the Brescian, as he paused 
beside him. 

The Brescian glanced down on him with a won- 
dering disdain of another kind. 

" Look ? Ay, indeed ! " he cried, " the American 
who took his hat off to it the other day was worthier 
of it than the Florentines who brush by it without 
a benediction." 

" You are an enthusiast," said Querci, with the 
tips of his thin curled lips, and a little frigid, cynical, 
pitying smile. 

" Thank heaven, yes, when I see what is worthy of 
enthusiasm." 

" Ah ! " said the young lawyer with bland contempt ; 
" the American might take his hat off here to the 
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Campanile. In his own country he would soon 
change it into a grain-elevator ! " 

Then he gave a little twirl of his slim cane, and 
of his small moustache, and went on to his office, 
where he sat down amongst his law books and law 
papers, and wrote a clever archaeological article for 
a learned society based on matter which he had 
gleaned from the too eloquent tongue of Ser Checchi. 

The Brescian looked after him with boundless 
scorn. 

" How would his wind last on the slope of Monte 
Genneroso ? " he thought grimly, " or swimming from 
shore to shore on the Garda waters ? " 

He felt that he should extremely like to have the 
spruce, slender, self-satisfied advocate out with him 
in rough weather on one of those snow-filled passes 
or wind-swept lakes, on which he himself was as 
much at home as a chamois on the one, or a trout in 
the other. He had often seen Querci at the tower, 
and knew, although he had never heard her say so, 
that Beldia disliked him ; and he had a shrewd in- 
stinct also that he had a rival in the pert attorney; 
and felt, with a furious impotence to retrace his 
steps, that he might, had he chosen, have already 
occupied a higher position than the lawyer owned. 

His face grew hot with shame when he thought 
that if he even disclosed to her the admiration with 
which he regarded her, he would only appear to her? 
and to her father, as a mercenary seeker of a home 
and of a dower. He knew nothing of any financial 
strain which there might be on their resources, and 
to him S^r Checchi seemed a man comfortably off, 
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and owning houses and lands; altogether beyond 
and above his own hand-to-mouth existence; and 
Beldia also herself daunted him and kept him at a 
distance. 

She was kind ; but kindness was her nature. She 
was gentle ; but that also was natural to her. She 
smiled at him ; but she smiled in the same way when 
she chided the boy Poldo for going upstairs with 
dusty boots, or caressed the woolly white curls of 
her dog, or mixed a glass of syrup and water for the 
old priest Don Gervassio. 

The serenity and seriousness of her manner, so 
unlike the excitability of Italian women, and that 
dignity which he had noted in her on the first day that 
he had seen her in the market-place, intensified his 
admiration of her, but repressed all expression of it. 
Her mind and heart and time appeared so entirely 
and so well filled that it would have seemed to him 
the most preposterous presumption to think that 
there could be any place in them for him, or for any 
ordinary human passions. 

" You have lived under the wings of the amorini 
until you scarcely belong to earth," he said to her one 
evening, when she stood on the flat roof of the tower 
amongst her herbs and flowers, whilst the sky above 
was all in a roseate glow, warm and fair as the roses 
of May. 

Beldia, who had her watering pot in her hand and 
her garden scissors at her girdle, laughed a little as 
she stooped over her carnations. 

" No one was ever more earthly," she made an- 
swer. " Surely you must have seen, — I am th^ busi- 
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est of housewives. I have hardly ever amoment to 
look up yonder. And yet all the whole world should 
pause to adore l/mt." 

She straightened her hack and looked upward as 
she spoke, at that vault of azure light, flushed with 
clouds like rose-leaves, which was above their heads, 
above the whole city, the mountainB, the plain, the 
river, in a glory of transfigured radiance, in which 
the stars were shining and a crescent moon of silver 
rose. 

She raised her left hand above her head, pointing 
to the zenith ; on her face shone reflected the lumi- 
nance from the skies ; on that high place, with the 
sound of the streets far below them, and nothing near 
except the belfries dark against the light, and the 
black wings of whirling swallows and circling bats, 
she might have been Beatrice or Laura, and the world 
been young beneath her feet. 

She forgot the stranger beside her. She was IcMj 
in the beauty at wliich she gazed. Church bells v 
chiming, deep and low, from the liell towers nes 
No other sound reached them there. The rose of tl 
zenith glowed richer and warmer as the azure daxSS^ 
ened, and the planets grew larger, and more sta 
shone out from the tremidous blue. 

And the Lombard thought ; 

'• Wliat could be the miserable, egotistical love « 
a man to a woman who feels the whole heart of natt 
throb with hers as she does ? " 

It seemed to him that she was as far away f 
him as the crescent moon which shone amidst t 
rose and gold of the horizon, 
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Yet she wore a rough linen apron tied over her 
cotton gown, and had a common watering can in her 
hand, and had been a moment before solely intent on 
tying up her carnations and brushing the ants off her 
picotus. 

She stood long, gazing up at that evening splendour 
stretched above the city, and the valley, and the 
amethyst ring of the mountains. She had forgotten 
that she was not alone. A pigeon, coming home to 
roost, flew down on her shoulder, and pecked with 
loving familiarity at her ear. 

It startled her, and brought her thoughts to earth. 

As she turned to caress the bird, she saw the gaze 
of Odisio Fontana fixed upon her as hers had been 
upon the skies. 

The warmth from the heavens made his face seem 
full of light, and his eyes revealed what his lips never 
ventured to speak. With an embarrassment wholly 
novel to her she put down the pigeon from her shoul- 
der and began to water her plants again, whilst the 
cadence of the bells rocked drowsily through the air, 
and the roseate vault of the evening bent like a bene- 
diction over the city. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The following day Ser Checchi was busied in his 
book-room. The accumulation of dust has few ter- 
rors for scholars, and the derangement and disturb- 
ance of the books have manifold terrors for them. 
Nevertheless, having drops of Fresian blood in him 
through a maternal ancestress, he loved cleanliness, 
and as he abhorred to see his volumes touched even 
by Beldia, he was wont at times to clean his shelves 
himself from cobweb and that fine powder-like sand 
dust which was blown up from the streets and the 
bed of the river. 

This morning he was thus engaged standing on a 
pair of library steps, and using a hand-brush made 
of cocks' feathers. He was at the same time par- 
tially re-arranging the contents of the shelves, and 
was so engrossed in his occupation that he did not 
hear Odisio enter, and the respectful salutation as the 
new-comer took him by surprise. 

" Sit down, sit down," he said, cordially ; " you 
will pardon me if I continue my work. No, you 
cannot help me. I thank you for the offer, but it is 
a thing which I prefer to do, though it is trouble- 
some. I know where to lay my hand on every volume 
and pamphlet when I arrange them myself, and I 
cannot blam^ others if they be ill-arranged," 
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"But I wanted to speak to you, sir," said his 
visitor, shyly, standing irresolute beside the ladder 
instead of going at once to the tables to resume his 
studies as it was his habit to do. 

" Well, speak on ; I can hear whilst I finish my 
job ; " said Ser Checchi, indifferently. His mind 
was but little in what he was saying, for he had just 
come upon a Father of the Church, stained and 
gnawed by mice; and the sight distressed him 
sorely. 

"What use is it to have cats and women in a 
house ? " he murmured, as he turned over the dese- 
crated pages, forgetful that neither liis cats nor his 
women were allowed to do what they chose in those 
rooms. The younger man continued to stand at the 
foot of the steps, holding his soft felt hat in his 
hands. He was embarrassed and constrained; he 
had come to do what was difficult and distressing to 
him, and he would have been glad of any remark 
from Ser Checchi which should have made it 
less abrupt and painful to begin the subject on 
which he came thither. But Ser Checchi said noth- 
ing ; he stood turning over the palimpsest regretfully 
wholly engrossed by the sight of the sacrilegious in- 
roads of the mice. Odisio saw that he must break 
rudely into the confession which he came prepared 
to make, or leave it unconfessed. 

"Ser Checchi you have been very kind to me," 
said the younger man in a low voice. "I do not 
wish to abuse or disgrace your kindness. So I go 
whilst I still have done neither." 

" What?" asked Ser Checchi, pausing in his work 
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with his feather brush poised in the air. It always 
cost hira an effort to leave the lucid air of impersonal 
thought for the vexed and hazy atmosphere of human 
fancies and actiona. '■ What do you mean to imply ? 
Have I accused you of luiy wrongdomg ? " 

Was it possible, he wondered, that the temptation 
to steal some of his manuscripts, or purloin some of 
his amiotations upon them was so strong that the 
Brescian feared to succumb to its influence if he 
stayed ? 

"No," replied Odisio, with hesitation, "I do not 
think that you remember or percei%^. Ser Checehi, 
I do not like to leave with any misunderstanding be- 
tween us. You have opened your doors and your 
books so hospitably to a stranger, that I had better 
be honest with you. If I remain near her I cannot 
answer for my own self-control. I may say to your 
daughter what would offend and distress you." 

The old man did not answer. He looked astonished 
and perplexed, but not displeased. 

"My daughter, Beldia?" he said aloud at last. 
How strange and sad it was that a fine scholar and 
diligent student like this Lombard should be led 
away from the pursuit of learning by any e 
fancy ! 

The younger man watched him with a beating J 
heart. He was strongly attached to the librarian, f 
and he was afraid that his own confession, and the I 
discussion which might arise from it, would make I 
an irrevocable difference between them. 

But he spoke the truth manfully. 

"Yes," he answered, "Madamigella Beldia. Who i 
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could be with her as you have allowed me to be and 
not see in her the flower of womanhood, one beside 
whom all other women are as naught ? I cannot, I 
dare not, say to her what I feel ; therefore I go." 

Ser Checchi stared at him, still astonished and 
unable to persuade himself of the truth. 

"I thought you came for the sake of these /^^ he 
said, sadly, and with severity of reproach, as he 
included all the hundreds of volumes, bound and 
unbound, which were around them in the circle of 
his lifted feather brush. 

" I care for them, indeed, but not as I care for her," 
murmured Odisio. 

Ser Checchi give a gesture of reproach and of 
scorn. 

He turned round to the shelves again, and re- 
sumed his labour of love : flicking the dust off the 
tops and sides of the books, and now and then mov- 
ing some stray volume back to its proper place, or 
putting together some loose pamphlets which had 
got into disorder. 

There was no sound in the room into which the 
sunshine came mellowed through the yellow time- 
dimmed casements behind their iron bars. 

It seemed to him so sorrowful, so shameful, that 
no one except himself loved learning as it should be 
loved, as so far beyond, as so far above, all human 
frailties and attachments. 

"I have offended and disappointed you?" Odisio 
said, timidly, after a long silence. 

" No, no," said the elder man, gently, but with a 
certain tone of chagrin and regret. " You are young. 
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It was to be expected. Youth is always drawn to 
youth, and filled with folly." 

" Folly ! " said Odisio, with irrepressible indigna- 
tion, "Methinks higher wisdom there cannot be 
than to appreciate the perfections of a woman so 
noble and so pure ! " 

Ser Chec(5hi smiled faintly as one who looked 
down upon a child at play. 

"You are an enthusiast," he said, with a little 
irony. " My daughter is a good and industrious 
maiden, but nothing more wonderful than that. 
Thank heaven such are not rare. If it be true that 
you regard her with tenderness I know not why you 
should so fear and hesitate to say so. Neither she 
nor I can claim to be great or gentle people. She 
has had many suitors; but, like Penelope, she 
favours them not. She is wedded to her duties 
here. I cannot tell whether she would favour you 
any more than those whom she has dismissed, but I 
see no reason why you should not try your fate." 

Odisio heard with mingled bewilderment, and joy, 
and pain. He was ashamed of himself and of his 
poverty. Sir Checchi was so unworldly that it was 
evident the things of the world had no place in his 
calculations . But the younger man could not forget or 
ignore the miserable nudity of his own circumstances, 
the cruel fact that he in reality possessed nothing 
except the clothes in his trunk, the instruments and 
portfolios of his art, and such scanty pittance as he 
could earn by daily work. 

" Ser Checchi,'' he said, with visible emotion, " I 
have been a foolish, graceless idler : I have thrown 
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away my opportunities and the intelligence Nature 
gave me ; I have no position, no home, no fixed in- 
come, no fixed stipend even to depend on ; I have no 
right to speak as a suitor to any woman however 
poor ; much less to one as favoured by circumstances 
as your daughter." 

Ser Checchi sighed impatiently, and his pale cheek 
grew hot. 

"My daughter," he began, abruptly, and then 
paused. *' My daughter," he added, in another tone, 
" has an extravagant brother, and a father who has 
never been wise in financial matters. Cease to think 
of her as a maiden well-dowered. She might once 
have been so. Now she never can be so. It matters 
not why, but she will never be so now. If she care 
for you and you for her I would not oppose the 
betrothal. But I would make one condition. You 
must have some assured position, or have gained 
some small capital, before I could sanction your 
marriage. I should not be exacting, but she would 
have to be guaranteed from want." 

He spoke with deep feeling and some pained 
embarrassment. 

Odisio heard with an immense and unutterable 
amazement, ousting for the moment every other 
sentiment from his mind. That he could be a wel- 
come suitor to Beldia's father seemed to him such a 
miraculous happiness that he was bewildered and 
stunned. He could not even find consecutive words 
to express his gratitude, and he did not even 
perceive how strange it was that a man so reserved 

as Francesco Ardiglione should thus confess his 

9 
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necessities, or one so apparently well situated be 
conscious of his own inability to keep his favourite 
child from poverty. All the younger man was 
sensible of was the fact that a future suddenly 
opened out before him like the very gates of heaven. 

*' But, but, — " he stammered, " would it be possible,, 
could I comply with your conditions, that Madami- 
gella Beldia ever would deign to think of me ? Sure- 
ly, oh surely, not ! " 

Ser Checchi dusted some books with a few im- 
patient movements. 

" That is for you to judge," he said, " you are a 
personable man, and should not be too modest. I 
have no idea of my daughter's opinion of you ; but 
I should not think it unfavourable. You have my 
leave to try and please her. But remember — she is 
poor, poor, poor." 

He said the words with so strong an emphasis 
and with so strange a manner, and such obvious agi- 
tation, that a wild fancy struck the Lombard for a 
moment ; was Ser Checchi one of those harmless 
monomaniacs who call themselves penniless when 
their secret drawers and hidden boxes are full of 
gold and silver ? 

Was it possible to be believed that a man who 
knew that he must leave his daughter portionless 
would keep unsold a Divina Commedia worth a 
hundred thousand francs ? 

But this thought was secondary to him, and almost 
unimportant, beside the marvellous rapture of the 
fact that the old man authorised him to gain the 
heart and hand of Beldia, if he could. 
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He coTild scarcely believe his senses. The sombre 
walls of the book-room swam before him in a circle 
of light. He saw the thin, pale hand of Ser Checchi 
and the moving feather-duster in a dazzle of dancing 
sun-rays. Then, in a rush of exquisite joy and grati- 
tude, while the tears gushed to his eyes, he stayed 
that ivory-like hand in its wandering amongst the 
volumes, and bending very low, touched it with his 
lips. 

The elder man drew it quickly away, not unkindly, 
but with embarrassment as of one before a homage 
undeserved. 

" I am not worthy ; I am not worthy," he said, with 
a tinge of red coming on his pale, fine features. 
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CHAPTER rS. 



The morrow was the feaat of St. John, the time*! 
honoured popular feaat of Florence. In other times J 
it used to be a day of rare pageantry, civic, military, f 
and ecclesiastical ; in theae times it ia shorn of its'l 
splendours, which are transferred to the democratiflB 
celebration of the statute. 

The heart of the Florentine populace, however, ia 
still closely attached to St. John's day ; and fi'om 
break of dawn, when the great bells boom and swell 
over the sleeping city, to midnight, when the Area 
die one by one on the cupolas and domes and bel- 
fries, the population is astir in joyous and harmless 
agitation. 

Beldia was wont to see what she could see of tl 
illuminations from the tower platform, and avoi^B 
the presa and noiae and trouble of the crowds. 

From her terraced roof she could watch the fire-^ 
worlts blaze upon the Carraia bridge, and the roeketgiB 
slide along the cords above the river, and the greab^ 
belfry of the Palazzo Vecchio glitter with its many I 
stars of light, whilst the communal banner strearaedT 
upon the wind. Below her stretched the moonlit 
and firelit river, the black masses of the gathered 
crowds, the palaces, the bridges, the quays, and far 
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away the deep woods of the Cascine, and the hills, 
lit here and there with bonfires. She liked better 
to sit there in quietude by her father's side, amongst 
her herbs and plants, in the intense silence of night, 
to which no echo even from the rejoicing city below 
could reach them, than to descend into the crowded 
streets to be jostled and hustled and pushed from 
side to side under the illumined dome of the Cathe- 
dral or the sparkling roof of the Baptistery. 

*'Will you not come down into the streets?" 
asked Odisio of her on that evening. "There is 
music in many places, and the illuminations are fine. 
I would take care that no harm should come to you 
nor to your father." 

She thanked him, but declined. 

« I am not afraid in any way. Our crowds are 
always good-natured and orderly. But I dislike all 
noise; and up here it is more mysterious, more 
romantic, more beautiful. One can believe that one 
is still in the Renaissance. One sees the lights and 
the fires, the sky and the water, the grand cupolas 
and towers and spires; and one does not see the 
modem ugliness which, when one is in the streets, 
spoils the illusion of it all." 

"As you will," said Odisio, "May I stay here 
with you?" 

" Certainly." 

Ser Checchi had come up to the roof, as it had 
been his habit to do ever since he had been a little 
boy in the years when the century had been young. 
It was one of the things imchanged, wholly un- 
changed, since his childhood. Down below there 
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(vere changes ; the jieople were nn nmre the merry 
snd picturesque throngs of his youth, and the 
populace no more went with devont unanimity to 
the noonday mass in the dnomo, hut as he looked 
down from his tower plfttform on St. John's night 
nothing seemed altered in the city lying below. 

The fireworlts, the illuminations, the river ahve 
with light, the spires and domes outlined with fire, 
the hilla studded with bonfires, the quays and 
bridges black with multitudes ; all these were the 
same as they had been in the days of his child- 
hood, and the scene was precisely the same which 
stretched Iwlow, radiant iu moonlight and lamplight, 
and with the same summer skies and the same 
shadowy landscape aroimd it. 

Ser Checchi felt as if he were a young child once 
more, in his Uttle nankin vest and breeches, with 
liis i-uffled shirt opened at his throat, and his light 
hair curling on his shoulders. 

Ah, what good times those had been ! How sim- 
ple and honest and cheerful and full of goodwill all 
life had been when his good father, — sacred he his 
dust 1 — had brought him up the wooden ladder-like 
stair on his shoulders, and had set hira by the 
battlemented parapet to watch the night. There 
was the same kind of flowers growing then as now 
in their pots and boxes ; the same kind of pigeons- 
roosted then as now in their green wooden dovecot; 
and the same fires lighted water, and bridge, and ■ 
dome, and palace. At such moments Ser Checchi 
almost wished that he had read less, and that hft 
had lived more. 



I 
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"How like you look to my grandmother ! "^ he 
said to Beldia this evening. 

Perhaps it was only his imagination, but it 
seemed to him as if Beldia grew more like her great- 
granddame every year. She had the same calm 
carriage and the same serene, kind smile, the same 
clear skin that no sun could tan or redden, the same 
grave fair brows like those of a Madonna of Durer 
or Rembrandt. 

As he looked at her on this festal nighty as the 
light from the brilliant skies shone on her eyes and 
breast, Ser Checchi thought for the first time that 
it was natural that young men should find her 
fair, and dream of her as a companion for their 
lives. 

"And it would be well if she had someone be- 
sides myself to care for her, " he thought with a 
pang, "I have been too selfish and too careless by 
far." 

The sun had sunk down behind the Carrara 
mountains some half hour before, but the skies 
were still radiant when the fireworks began, and 
the blending of moonlight and lamplight and sunset 
refiection made a beautiful glory on the river and 
the shores. 

Up above, on the tower roof, Beldia and her 
father and Odisio watched it all ; the dog also, with 
his forelegs resting on the parapet, and his excite- 
ment finding vent in sharp, quick, smothered barks 
like minute guns. Folko had seen many an illumi- 
nation thus, during his ten years of life ; but the 
sight never failed to agitate and puzzle him exceed- 
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~ ingly, aa though it were something which he ha^H 
never heheld hefore. ^H 

I It was a bahay and brilliaut night ; the air wa^H 

^~ clear, though warm ; the scent of the carnations and 
lemon verbena was sweet under the dew; the bats 
flew above their heads, startled by the fires leaping 
and sparkhng below, and the rnahing and roaring 
oi the pyrotechnic showei-s. The spectacle was 
soon over, the last girandola shot up from the 
centre of the bridge, and the last reflection faded off 
the water : alone the illuminated cnpolas and towers 
across the river remained ablaze, and the old iron 
cressets, filled with lighted oil, which were hunj 
round beneath the battlement of Taddeo's tow^ 
answered them as they had done with every i 
summer throughout six centuries. 
The night of St. John waa over for another year. 
Ser Checchi turned away from the parapet, anf 
went noiselessly through the flowers down the'' 

' wooden stair, leaving the Lombard alone with hu 
daughter ; for the woman servant had already hur- 
ried away to her kitchen to see that her saucepans 

^L for the supper were not burning or cooling. 

^B Folko remained with his forepaws upon the stone 

^r ledge, his eyes gazing intently down on to the 
crowded streets below, and Beldia stayed also; lost 
in thought aa she gazed at the flowing river, rip- 
pling like molten silver underneath the stars. She, 
too, had seen the illuminationa of St. John's Eve £c 
as many years as she could remember. 

Odisio stood beside her silently, his heart beatiii 
jn tumult. 
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He understood that her father had left them on 
purpose thus alone. But he seemed to himself much 
too wretched, penniless, and friendless a wanderer, 
to dare to offer her his empty hand. 

At last, as she turned slowly and reluctantly away 
from gazing on the beauty of the night, he dared to 
speak; his throat contracting as though his own 
voice choked him. 

" Madamigella Beldia," he said, with great timid- 
ity, " I told your father yesterday that I must go 
away, because I am a miserable idler with no home 
or fortune. But he gave me leave to tell you — to 
tell you — ^what I think you must know well. You 
are the only woman who lives on earth for me." 

She did not answer ; she looked away from him, 
drawing one of the red carnations through her 
fingers ; the moonlight fell on her white gown and 
her bent head. 

"If you could pardon me — give me any hope?" 
he murmured, gathering courage, "I would try to 
make some money, some place, worthy of you. 
Would it be ever possible ? " 

" I could not leave my father," she answered in a 
low, soft voice, which thrilled him to the soul. 

Folko came and thrust his nose in friendly fashion 
against their hands, which in that moment touched 
and clasped each other. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"That she should go and promise herself to a 
foreigner, a Lombard, a Brescian ! " said Veronica, 
with indignation, to the boy Poldo. "When she 
could have had Pompilio Querci, who will die a 
town counsellor, or any good, sound-moneyed man 
who comes about her, and would have kept her in 
silk gowns and velvet mantlies all her years. Ay, I 
know the Lombard is a fine-built man and a soft 
spoken and goodly to look at ; but good looks make 
no bread, and gentle words butter no parsnips, and 
he says himself he is as poor as a church rat. What 
use is that ? There will be waiting, waiting, waiting, 
and what does that mean ? That a woman's bloom 
goes like the bloom off the grapes which you shut 
up in a closet to keep for Christmas. The grapes 
are the same grapes as they were when you put 
them away, but when you send them up on your dish 
they are wrinkled and faded, and the flavour is gone. 
That is what waiting does for women. The signorina 
is bonnier than most, and will be well-looking when 
she is fifty ; but all the same it will do her no good 
to wait till this stranger has got the wherewithal 
to keep her. Querci is already as round as an egg, 
and is a youngster who will die Syndic of the 
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city, likely enough. Besides there are other rea- 
sons " 

She stopped short, for though grumbling and gar- 
rulous and sensible to the charm of the attorney's 
five franc pieces, she was a loyal soul, and knew that 
she had no right to discuss her master's and mistress's 
circumstances with a young lad like Poldo. 

All which was known to her or to the neighbours 
was that the stranger from the north was affianced 
to the daughter of Ser Checchi ; vaguely known ; no 
date nor any kind of detail being added to the bare 
fact. Much gossip was made about it, set on foot 
by the baker's wife, who had a piqued and jealous 
fancy for the handsome Lombard herself ; and when 
anyone ventured to speak directly of it to Ser Checchi, 
he replied in a reserved tone that his consent had been 
given conditionally, but that there was no reason 
to believe that the marriage would take place for 
years. 

" There are many reasons to believe that it will 
never take place at all," said Vestuccio to himself 
with a smile, whilst with a beaming countenance he 
bowed before Ser Checchi and said aloud, " Long 
life and all joy and honour to the betrothed young 
people, sir. Surely an angel is in your dwelling if 
anywhere on earth." 

"My daughter has been well brought-up, and 
resembles her mother and grandmother," replied 
Ser Checchi stiffly and distantly. 

Beldia received her neighbours' felicitations with 
her usual serenity of manner. " There is nothing 
fixed," she answered to their importunate enquiries. 
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l 

^K "Of course I ahali never leave my father whilst he 

^M needs me." 

V It was no one's btiemess what had been decided an 
between her father and her betrothed. She shrank 
from comment and curiosity with the sensitiveness 
of a refined and reserved nature. 

tOdisio was too happy to heed or weigh any 
material questions. Ser Checehi had indeed said to 
him : " You know my conditions. Ton must show 
me that you can maintain her before I can give her 
to you. Look for nothing from me," he had added 
more harshly. " I am Ql off — ill off — and my son 

I would drain the purse of PlutuB dry." 
But this was enough to fill the heart of the 
younger man with rejoicing- He had her promise to 
wait for him ; it seemed to him that it woidd inspire 
the dullest clod into genius and ambition, and give to 
B block of stone the impulse of vitality and effort. 
He wrote to his mother the tenderest and gayest 
letter he had ever penned; and to his old master 
in Milan he sent a pressing entreaty to find him 
_ work, no matter how hard but lucrative. His idle, 
careless, whimsical life of accident and adventure 
was at an end : he was sensible of powers and learning 
in him beyond the common possession of ordinary 
nien, and he saw the future in radiant colours like 
the flres of the girandola on that ever blessed night 
, of St. John. 

As he walked through the streets with his elastic 
I tread and hia erect and martial carriage, a smile in 
I his eyes and a song on his hps, his rivals looked 
after him with scowling glances, and Fompiligl 
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Querci muttered an oath as Ms own small, thin, 
shadow fell across the smmy path. 

'* Never mmd," said Vestuccio consolingly to him. 
"Let the poor fools dream on as they like. Tlieir 
plans will never come to anything, you may be 
sure." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Meantime these midsummer days and eves were 
full of sweetness to Beldia. She had not thought the 
earth could hold so much happiness. The old tower 
roof in the starry evenings, with its odours of thyme 
and sweet peas, seemed to her like the enchanted 
garden of Angelica. Her suitor loved to converse of 
the future ; but to her the present was fully enough. 
She did not care to look forward; these quiet 
morning hours, which brought him to his studies in 
the book-room, this balmy evening time, when all 
the labours of the day were over, and they were free 
to go up and sit against the old stone battlements and 
watch the stars in their courses, were all she coveted. 
Odisio's mother had written with tenderness and 
gladness; and his master had also answered in 
kindest strain, promising his influence and efforts ; 
only Cirillo had replied not a word to the tidings 
sent him. They supposed that he had been absent 
from Rome when the news had been written ; they 
never knew much of his movements. 

"It does not matter whether he is well or ill- 
pleased," said her father angrily, when such silence 
pained her. He is not your master nor mine, and we 
have no need to consult his wishes." 

One night when it was late, and no one but Beldia 
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was awake in the tower, there came a loud knock- 
ing at the iron barred door below ; and Folko barked 
loudly. Everyone in the place was asleep. Beldia 
alone leaned against the parapet of the roof whither 
she had gone half an hour before to watch the tall 
form of the Lombard pass down the narrow street. 
Being wakeful and allured by the sublimity of the 
night she had remained there looking, now up at 
Saturn and Jupiter in the heavens, and now down 
on the gliding Arno water and the blackness of the 
bridge arches. 

At the loud rapping below she leaned over between 
the machicolations and called loudly, 

'* Who is there ? " 

Far above as she washer voice reached the street 
below faintly in the perfect stillness of the night. 

" It is I, Cirillo ! " called her brother angrily from 
beneath the arch of the door. 

Taking her lantern in her hand she called the 
dog and hurried down the dark shaft of the stairway. 
It was long and steep, but she knew those winding 
steps by heart and ran down them with quick, sure 
feet. She set her lantern on the stone floor when 
she reached the bottom and began to pull aside the 
rusty and massive bolts, and turn in its lock the 
huge key, which had been made by a cunning lock- 
smith in the thirteenth century. 

Slowly the great door yielded to her effort, and she 
dragged it open, little by little, to the summer night 
without. Her brother came in roughly, scarcely 
returning her embrace. 

" Who could suppose you were all a-bed at this 




hour?" he said impatiently. "The train is only 
just in from Itome." 

" My father is always early to bed and early to 
rise, as you know." she said, in surprise at his 
negligent and ill-temi)ered greeting, " Please come 
upstairs as quietly as yon can, not to wake him. 
Tour room is always ready, and I will call up 
Veronica and soon get you some supper." 

With muttered words of dissatisfaction Cirillo 
climbed the stairs after her, pushing back ill- 
humouredly the well-meant caresses of Folko. 

" Bring me some wine," he said, when he reached 
the chamber in which their meals were served, " I 
want no food. Do not call up the woman. I only 
came to speak to you. The devil fetch me! How 
good-looking you have grown ! " 

Beldia looked at him in trouble and astonisliment. j 
He was flushed, dusty, disheveled ; he had a sullen j 
and coarse expression, and the natural beauty of Mb | 
face was inflamed and swollen. J 

" Are you not well ? " she said with hesitation, BS-m 
she lighted a lamp and placed it on the table. fl 

" Get the wine, the best wine you have, or bettei^ 
still, some brandy," he replied, as he cast himsetfV 
heavily into his father's great arm-chair. I 

Greatly disquieted, she weJit and took a flask of Ij 
seven year-old Chianti wine from a cupboard anda 
set it before him. ■ 

" I will bring yoii cold meats and bread in tU 
moment, if you wish," she said, " or I will fry somq| 
eggs and bacon." ■ 

" I want no food," said her brother ungraciously^ 
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and he poured himself out a big beaker of the wine 
and drained it. 

*' Have you no brandy?" he asked. 

" No ; father never buys it." 

Cirillo drank again and again, then leaned his 
elbows on the table, and his chin on his hands, and 
looked up at her. 

" What cursed trash did you write me, that you 
are betrothed to a Lombard without a penny ?" 

Her face flushed with anger. 

" I am promised to a man whom I love." 

Cirillo laughed unkindly. 

"Women do not marry men they love. They 
marry men who help their families. I mean you to 
wed with Pompilio Querci; and with no one else, 
my fair one." 

" I do not ask you what I shall do," said Beldia 
quietly. " It is enough that my father and I are of 
one mind." 

"Who cares for your mind or your heart? You 
have a handsome person, and that you will give 
where I tell you." 

" You had better go to your chamber. We can 
speak of these matters in the morning." 

" I will speak of them now," said Cirillo, taking 
another draught of wine. "Things are in a bad 
way with me. I have no luck. I have played and 
lost. I have fought the city guards, and there is a 
hue and cry out against me, and I want to get to the 
coast and out of the country." 

Beldia listened with her face growing white and 

set. 

10 
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"My father," she said faintly, looking towards 
the door of the room, as though she saw her father's 
form there. 

" Oh, I do not want to see him, that you may be 
sure," said her brother, with a fierce, short laugh. 
" You must give me all the money you have, and I 
will go to sleep in this chair for a few hours, and 
then take the earliest train to Livarno ; there is one 
at five in the morning, I think. How much money 
can you get together ? " 

"I have no money," she replied. "I have a few 
francs left of the house-allowance for the week. You 
know that I have nothing of my own." 

" And you would marry a penniless scholar? you 
fool ! Querci would give you money if you asked 
him " 

" That is a shameful thing to say, Cirillo." 

" A fig for your fancies ! Do you suppose a woman 
like you cannot get money if she wants it ? Many 
men have come and gone here who would have 
asked nothing better than to open their purses to 
you. But you were always a stiff-necked jade." 

" For shame, Cirillo." 

He looked cunningly at her, out of his swimming 
and sleepy eyes. 

" You are in love with your Lombard ? " 

She said nothing, but a wave of colour passed over 
her face and she turned away her head. It hurt her 
inexpressibly to have this coarse rude touch laid on 
her tenderest and most sacred feelings. 

Cirillo laughed aloud. 

'* Very well, my saint. Then if you do not bring 
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me out your pearls I shall go and knock up this 
Messer Odisio and tell him that I forbid the banns." 

*' My pearls ? " 

The pearls had been her mother's, and they con- 
situted those vezzi or dowry pearls without which 
no Florentine maiden could be decently betrothed or 
wedded. These pearls vary in value from the rare 
virgin pearls, large as cherries, of the yoimg princess, 
to the seed pearls small as sugar grains of the girl 
of the populace or of the peasantry. Those of Beldia 
were of medium value ; three strings of them, 
worth on the whole some three thousand francs. 
Cirillo knew their value to a centime, for they had 
often been in his hands. 

" I could not give you my pearls," she said, stupe- 
fied. *' You must be mad to ask it. Father would 
never consent." 

"No doubt he will never consent. If we were 
fools enough to ask him ! " said Cirillo, with an iron- 
ical laugh in her face. " But you will go and get 
them, Madonna mine, or I will go and find your be- 
trothed and tell him you are to wed with Pompilio 
Querci." 

" You may tell him what you like. He will not 
believe it." 

" I intend you to marry Querci." 

" You may intend what you please. I shall not 
do it." 

"We shall see. But first get me the pearls. I 
must be out of the country as fast as I can, for — I 
may as well tell you the whole. There was a quarrel, 
and the guards drew their swords, and I shot one, 
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and I believe he is dead. The affair may be trouble- 
some. The pater would not care to see the eara- 
f bineera :!ome in here after me. Yet that will be bo 
I if I be found at daybreak in Florence." 

Beldia said nothing: the callous oareleasness of 
the confession froze her blood. It was worse than 
the crime itself to he thus indifferent in its nar- 
ration, 

"Oh, my father, ray dear father!" she murmured 
with aoba atrangling her breath. "Such a long and 
pure and honourable life — disgraced by you, dis- 
graced by his own son ! " 

She was not a woman who ever gave way to emo- 
tion, but this horror overwhelmed her, she turned 
her face to the wall and her frame shook with the 
force of her weeping. She had been so happy such 
a little while before, dreaming her dreams under 
the starry skies t 

"The old idiot la disgraced by himself," said 
Cirillo, savagely. " He has Ins signatures out by the 
dozen. Querci could square all that; you must 
marry Querci. But for the moment get me your 
pearls. I can sell them to the Jew goldamiths in 
Livarno very well. If you had sent me money when 
I wrote to you last I should not now be in this 
plight. It is all your fault. The men set on me 
because, when I lost, I had no money to pay, and I 
defended myself, and there was noise and fuss, and 
the guards came, and I shot one, I tell yon. It 
was all your fault. How can a man live without 
[ money?" 

" He lives by the work of his hands or his brain, 



I 
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said Beldia, thinking of Odisio, and in the trouble 
and confusion of mind scarcely noticing what her 
brother had said of their father's signatures. 

Cirillo swore a bad oath. 

" I do not choose to do either," he said sullenly. 
" Whilst I am young I mean to enjoy. When one 
is old, one can labour. Does my father work that 
you honour him so ? All his substance goes in his 
one craze for old books. It were a harmless luxury 
in a rich old man, but in a tradesman it is a crime, a 
bigger crime than mine. But come, go and get me 
the pearls. I want to sleep while I can, and you 
will give me something to eat at four, and then I will 
get out of the house before anyone wakes. Even 
the charcoal men must not see me." 

Beldia did not speak : the sobs in her throat were 
stilled by a great effort, but she was bewildered and 
full of horror. Her longing impulse was to send for 
Odisio ; he was so manly, so courageous, so loyal ; 
her heart yearned for the comfort and support of 
his presence ; she had that entire confidence in him, 
which is the joy and strength of love. But for his 
sake she did not dare to summon him. Her brother 
was already set against him ; the two men might 
quarrel, if they met would almost surely do so, and 
Cirillo might use his revolver on him as he had done 
on the guard in Rome. No ; she said to herself ; 
no ; Odisio should not be brought into danger by 
her ; sooner would she suffer anything than run 
that risk. 

" Listen to me," she said, striving to steady her 
voice aud combat all weakness of emotioji. " There 
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is no testimony that your tale is true. You have a 
strong imagination, when you need money. What 
guarantee have I that if I beggar myself at your 
request you will really leave this town and really 
cease to trouble those I love ? " 

" None at all," said her brother jeeringly. " I do 
not offer you vows and proofs. You will bring me 
out your pearls, because if you do not, I shall shake 
my father out of his sleep and get what I want, and 
I shall then go and find out your Brescian and pick 
a quarrel with him. There are plenty of knives in 
Florence. Cbme, Madonna mine. Do not provoke 
me. Patience is not one of my many virtues." 

She was clear and firm in resolve when emergency 
arose, and through the confusion of her mind before 
the confession and demands of her brother these two 
necessities were beyond all imperative ; her father 
must not know of Cirillo's visit, and her betrothed 
must not be brought into any peril from it. Blood 
soon runs high she knew, and blows are given which 
often carry death with them almost before a word 
is said. She had not dwelt in a populous riverain 
quarter without knowing how hot and bitter men's 
unbridled passions can become. 

No ; even in the painful stupor of her thoughts, 
she resolved that Odisio and Cirillo must not meet, 
nor must her father hear of his son's ill-doing. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

When the first rosy warmth of the daybreak came 
over the Apemiines and smote the grey turrets of 
the tower, arousmg the pigeons from their wooden 
cots and sending the bats to roost in the belfry of 
Santo Spirito, Beldia sat alone in her OAvn chamber 
and her brother was gone. She had not midressed 
nor had she slept a moment in the past night : she 
sat still and sorely troubled, the empty case, in which 
the pearls had been, lying on her lap. 

Their loss oppressed her with the weight of a 
deadly calamity. It was not because they were 
jewels, or because she cared to wear them, but they 
had been her mother's, and she had used to feel a 
kind of benediction in their cool, soft touch. And 
how could she account to her father for their disap- 
pearance ? How could she reconcile him to the sight 
of her on saints' days and on Simdays, without that 
three-stringed collar to which he was so used, and 
which seemed a very part and parcel of her own 
white throat ? 

She sat motionless, with the old leather case lying 
useless on her knees. 

Cirillo had tossed it aside as clumsy and cumber- 
some, and had folded the pearls up in a sheet of 
paper and slipped them in his waistcoat pocket. 
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She sat and gazed at it as the cold roseate light of 
the earliest morning came through the narrow 
casement. 

She had first worn them at her first communion : 
her father himself had clasped them about her 
throat and had said : " Be your mother's spirit with 
you ever." 

And now they were gone, the poor, pure pretty 
things, to be weighed in the oily hands of dealers, and 
might lie on the naked breasts of coarse indecent 
women ! The tears fell from her eyes slowly one 
by one and rolled down on to the old black empty 
jewel case. 

She could not keep a secret from her father. Al- 
though she had long been in the habit of keeping 
to herself all things which would have annoyed or 
troubled him in order to leave him to that intellec- 
tual quiet which he prized and needed, she had never 
hidden anything of importance from him nor an- 
swered any question of his untruly or disingenu- 
ously. 

She resolved that she would tell him that she had 
given her pearls to Cirillo to sell : but that she would 
spare him, if she could, the knowledge of his son's 
offence against the law. 

And when she met him in the forenoon she did tell 
him this much ; and it seemed to her that her father 
took the news in a strange manner. 

"You will not have even those, then ?" he mut- 
tered in a sad and muffled voice. " Why ! oh why 
did you strip yourself for that leech, that knave, that 
hound ? What use is it to give Cirillo aught ? He 19 
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like the thirsty sea-sand which ever drinks and never 
has enough." 

He did not ask her how she had known of her 
brother's demands ; or how the pearls had bee^n 
transmitted to him. He asked no questions ; he was 
only pained and oppressed. 

" Even your mother's necklace ? Even that ? " he 
repeated. It afflicted him keenly ; but he did not 
show any anger as she had feared that he would do, 
nor did he even blame her. 

" What right have I to find fault ? " she heard 
him murmur to himself. Had he heard of his son's 
advent, like that of a thief in the night, and did he 
purposely avoid interrogation and explanation ? She 
almost fancied that he did so, and that he knew of 
Cirillo's secret visit ; for he sent for a skilful lock- 
smith of the Fondaccio and had the locks altered to 
those drawers and chests in which the Dante and 
the most precious of his manuscripts were lying. 

To Odisio she said nothing. She could not bring 
herself to speak of her brother's evil conduct to one 
who through poverty and temptation had always 
kept his head so high, his hands so clean, his honour 
so unsullied. 

The days went on their quiet course ; and the 
summer came and the city grew empty. Even the 
httle tradesfolk in turn shut up their shutters and 
went out into the country hills or down to the sea- 
shore. The lemon-sellers wandered through vacant 
streets, and the barrows of melons and plums were 
rolled underneath deserted houses, and there seemed 
no living creatures left except the poor thirsty, muz- 
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zled dogs, and the hot, tired cab horses, and the 
flowers which hung their drooping heads at all the 
comers of the palaces, and found no buyers, and died 
of heat and thirst unpitied. 

At this season of the year they were always used 
to go up to Antella, taking Veronica and Folko 
with them and leaving the care of the pigeons and 
plants to the cobbler who lived below, and who 
fulfilled his trust conscientiously, and was proud 
and elate when on her return Beldia praised the 
healthy appearance of his charges. 

The fifteenth of July had never come and gone 
without Ser Checchi saying, often with regret, " I 
grCws too hot for the city, pack your clothes and 
we will take the diligence to-morrow or next day." 

And Beldia was so used to the annual exodus 
that by this date all her arrangements were always 
already made, and there was nothing to do but to 
hand over the pigeons' food and the gardening tools 
to the cobbler for the rest of the summer. 

" My father will be sure to ask you to come with 
us to Antella," she had said more than once to 
Odisio. 

But the fifteenth of July came and went, and 
there had been no mention of moving to the country. 
On the morrow, Beldia, as she gave her father his 
coffee, said to him : " It is very warm. Are we not 
going to Antella this year ? " 

"No," said Ser Checchi, harshly, looking away 
from her as he spoke. "We shall not go this 
year." 

Beldia controlled her disappointment with difficulty 
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from any outward expression. She occupied her- 
self with pouring water on the coffee grains and cut- 
ting slices of bread for the boy Poldo's breakfast. She 
longed intensely to ask who would enjoy the sum- 
mer beauty of her oUve orchards and her pine woods, 
but she restrained the impulse, and kept respectful 
silence. 

He pushed away his cup of excellent coffee half- 
drunk, and sighed. He was a man of tender heart, 
and it hurt him to deny or deprive anyone of any- 
thing; and he knew that to Beldia, to pass the 
hot months in the freedom and freshness of the 
hills, was a source of infinite rejoicing and benefit, 
and she had gone to Antella with every summer 
of her life. 

"We cannot afford it," he said, in a tone of 
apology. 

" It costs less than living in the town," said Beldia 
in surprise, " and the city heats weaken you, father ; 
all the doctors say so." 

**I am not weak," said her father hastily, "we 
cannot go to Antella, I have lent, — I have lent, — 
the house." 

" And never told me ! " she cried involuntarily, 
with an unspoken reproach in the exclamation. 

"Am I bound to ask your permission for my 
actions ? " said the old man, with a severity and 
haste wholly unlike himself. 

" No," said Beldia meekly. " But I thought, I 
hoped, I had your confidence. I have always tried 
to merit it." 

" I never said that you did not merit it," replied 
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her father. " But it is tiresome to be obliged to 
explain." 

Iler father was ashamed of his own Eilenoe to her, 
and it made him irritable and sullen, with that ill- 
temper which is the result of sufl'ering and contri- 
tion. 

He beat impatiently on the table with his spoon, 
and looked away from his daughter's inquiring eyes, 
which he felt ever and again turned on him. 

With a violent effort at self-control, she did not 
even ask to whom he had let or lent their country 
retreat. 

"I shall know in time," she said to herself, "ill 
news always travel apace. All the gossips of the 
quarter will be screaming it out to each other soon 
enough. The words of her brother, which had 
passed by her scarcely noticed in the excitement of 
his visit, came back on her memory ; he had spoken 
of their father's signatures. Was it possible that 
he, so prudent, so modest, so careful, so self-deny- 
ing, so all- wise as she deemed him, could be in debt ? 
That hia means were narrowed of late she knew, 
but she had attributed it to Cirillo's extravagance, 
never to any possible act or fault of their parent. 
All that her father did was in her sight blameless, 
admirable, never to be doubted. 

He took hia hat and stick and went out early, 
saying something of a business engagement ; Beldia 
had already done her market and household work ; 
she went as was her wont in her father's absence to 
the library, to be in readiness if any customer or 
enquirer might come thither, ^ 
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Odisio was at his own labours in the architect's 
office where he was temporarily engaged ; he could 
never come to the tower until after six o'clock on 
week days. She sat long alone, for the boy Poldo 
was out on an errand, and Veronica busy m her 
kitchen and scullery, and it was not the hour at 
which the few frequenters of the library were used 
to present themselves. 

She had taken her work with her and seated 
herself near the high-barred window ; the books in 
their multitudes strewn around her and the volumes 
and pamphlets which her father would not allow to 
be disturbed lying on the ground. Nine o'clock 
struck, and then ten ; the boy Poldo returned, and 
went to his desk, where sitting all day with his 
head buried in his shoulders, he occupied himself 
unwillingly with the copying work allotted to him. 
It was very warm weather, and even the thick stone 
walls of Taddeo's tower could not keep out the 
strong, heavy heats of mid July. 

" Aren't we going at all to the country, Madam- 
igella ? " Poldo asked wistfully once, whilst his fore- 
finger pursued the erratic path of a blue-bottle across 
his written page. 

" I am afraid not this year," said Beldia ; and his 
respect for his mistress was so great that he did not 
dare ask why or wherefore. Only the chagrin of his 
heart spent itself in a loud groan, and found fur- 
ther vent in fiercely striking at the fly with his flat 
wooden ruler. 

" Finish your copying, Poldo, against my father 
comes back," said her mistress. 
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The lioy applied himaelf to hia uncongenial ti 
iwith unwUliiig compliance, and there was no sound. 
W !n the book-room except the scratching of his metal 
Ipen and the buzzing of the escaped blue-bottle. 

Now and then a cry came faintly from the street 
below of Cenc-i-e ! (bring out your rags) " Ov-a-f reschi ! 
(new laid eggs) or " Co-co-me-ro ! " (water-melons) 
but i)y eleven o'clock even these ceased. The ven- 
dors bad gone indoors or sought some shady comf 
under a wall or a church porch out of the blaziuf 
cloudless, noontide heat. 

The lower door of the tower was always left o] 
in the hope that the open portals would invite passei 
by to enter and ascend the stairs, and the door of th( 
library also stood open with a l>ell hung on to it 
by a chain which tinlded when anyone touched the 
chain. On the silence of the forenoon now the tinkle 
of this bell was heard, and a footstep sounded on the 
stone floor of the entrance. Beldia looked up, ex- 
pecting to see her father, and lialf rose to welcome 
him and take his sun umbrella. She saw mstead a> 
little sandy-haired thm man with shabby clotht 
who had a sheaf of papers under his arm. 
Without taking off liis hat he said to her : 
"Is the Signor Ardiglione in? No? Who ai 
you then ? I will leave this paper with you. 
The boy Poldo turned round m his seat with a' 
I scared, InquisitiTe giize : Beldia approached the vis- 
i itor and said with her habitual dignity and grace : 

" I am Signor Ardiglione'a daughter. I can tal 
[. any message for hira." 

The rude thin man fumbled in his breast pocl 
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and drew out an old-fashioned ink-horn and a new- 
fashioned metal pen. He scribbled at the foot of 
the document which he had brought, muttermg half 
aloud as he did so: "In the absence of — ^umph 
umph ! — ^this day of grace sixteenth July — umph — 
humph — speaking with his daughter — your name? 
What is your name ? " 

" Beldia Maria Beatrice." 

"Beldia Maria Beatrice," murmured the little 
scribe, finishing his writing and restoring the mk- 
hom to his pocket ; then he handed the paper to her 
and bustled out of the room. 

She stood looking blankly down upon the docu- 
ment, with its ominous preamble " In the name of 
His Majesty, etc., etc." She had not known who 
the man was because he was a new-comer in the 
neighbourhood; but she knew the look of a law- 
paper, and she perceived that this was one ; a pre- 
cetto or sentence to pay money, under threat of 
distraint from that division of the tribunal which 
judges the affairs of the quarter of S. Spirito. 

For a precetto to be sent thus, it must have been 
preceded by citation, interrogation, and announce- 
ment of sentence : how was it that she had known 
nothing of either ? 

The boy Poldo had left off his copying and was 
staring at her blankly. " The Master is in trouble ? " 
he asked stupidly but good-naturedly. " They have 
said so a good while in the street." 

" No, no ; you should not think such things of your 
employer," said his young mistress, casting the docu- 
ment into a drawer and turning the key on it. " It 
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■ is some mere matter c: business— a summons for 
L some contravention I suppose." 

Poldo looked incredulous. 

" The people round here all say that he ia in debt, 
head and ears over ; aud that he has been called up 
' at the Pretura everybody knows except you, Madam- 
igella." 

" My good lad," said Beldia with severity, " never 
speak of your master, I order you, nor let others 
' speak of him ; only be sure that he is the best and 
■wisest man of all men living." 

Poldo turned round to his writing, and uuseen by 
j her put his tongue in his cheek, and winked at the 
big, grey cat of the house. 

lie was much attaclied to Beldia, but for his mas- 
ter he had no liking, aud he thought the learned 
scholar a poor fool. 

"ThrowiDg away all his means on old paper and 
musty books, when he might drink Lachrima Christi, 
and eat lamb and kid three times a day ! " thought 
the young Florentine. 

With a great effort over herself and her over- I 
whelming auxiety, Beldia had taken the key out of ' 
the drawer and had shut away tlie fatal document 
without looking on more than those topmost words 
which told her what its character and meaning were. 
She would not allow herself to intrude on her father's g 
secrets in his absence. 

But the uncertainty and the anxiety were tortui 
to her. 

A precetto, which is in reality a power to aeia 
8 within five days given to a creditor 1 
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tribunal, could mean nothing but trouble ; and all 
the signs which she had seen in her father of late 
years of preoccupation, of care, of economy, all c^ime 
back upon her mind with painful distinctness in 
cruel confirmation of that she feared. She could 
not go on working, though she made a pretence of 
doing so to screen her agitation from the boy Poldo, 
whose sharp, little black eyes she felt ever and again 
ui)on her, as though they were gimlets, piercing her 
very soul. 

He was a good-natured boy, and not unfaithful ; 
but he was curious, and had a vulgar tongue when 
it was allowed to wag at its will 

It grieved her that he should have seen the advent 
of the officer of the tribunal ; she knew that he would 
talk of nothing else when he should run out for his 
hour of liberty and play at disc- throwing with other 
lads in the Santo Spirito square, or loll on the water- 
steps of the Amo, by the Santa Trmita bridge. 

Her lips opened on an impulse to ask him to say 
nothing ; but she did not speak, for she knew that to 
ask such a thing was useless and that though he 
would promise silence readily it would be beyond 
him to keep his promise. 

Time went on, and the church clocks boomed out 
the meridian hour. 

As its last stroke sounded Ser Checchi entered : 
he looked jaded and dusty and hot, and very pale, 
paler even than was usual with him. 

Beldia's heart ached at the thought that she must 

give him the dreaded document. 

She brought him his loose linen library coat, and 

11 
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his slippers and a glass of water, with some slices 
of fresh lemon cut into it. Then she let him sit 
and rest a few moments whilst she sent Poldo out 
on an errand which would occupy him some little 
time. 

He drank thirstily, and remained reclining in the 
osier chair which she had placed for him ; the light 
fell across his face, and she was struck by the worn, 
aged look which it wore. 

It hurt her to the quick to tell him of the hated 
paper which had come for him in his absence ; and 
yet she dared not withhold the knowledge of it 
from him, lest worse should ensue. She went and 
imlocked the drawer and brought it to him. 

" Dear father," she said softly, " this came when 
you were away. I have not looked at it. But I see 
it is the kind of paper which brings trouble with it. 
Will you not let me know what sorrow hangs over 
you ? " 

He snatched the document from her with the 
roughest movement which she had ever seen in 
him, the blue veins on his temples swelled and 
throbbed; he held it at arm's length and stared 
at it. 

" He has broken faith with me," he said hoarsely. 
" He promised by all the saints to wait " 

Then he crumpled the act up in his hands, so that 
his daughter should not see what was written on it, 
and thrust it into his coat pocket, and muttered 
some unintelligible words of which she could make 
no sense. 

" May I not know ? " she said, piteously. ." Oh, 
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father, do not mistrust me 5 do not mistrust me ; do 
not conceal anything from me ; — nor from Odisio'j — 
he loves you, he would aid you." 

" I want no aid," said the old man, sternly, *' and 
did you conceal nothing, when you gave your pearls 
to your worthless brother ? Go to, go to ! I do not 
call strangers or women to my councils." 

They were the harshest words which he had evecr 
spoken to her, and the most unjust. 

She measured his trouble by their injustice. 
She did not press him further then, but went 
away to her own chamber ; leaving the doors wide 
open, that she might hear at his shghtest call. 

He told her nothing all day. He was at home 
throughout the afternoon ; and two or three of his 
old customers and friends came thither, and she 
could hear him discussing and conversing with them 
as usual. But for the agitation and consternation 
which the sight of the document had caused to him, 
she could have beheved that it was a summons of no 
importance. She tried to hope that it was so ; he 
was so wise, so frugal, so philosophic, she could not 
beUeve that he could have fallen into the common, 
stupid, vulgar difficulties which dog the steps of 
prodigals and spendthrifts. No one had ever been 
in business so exact as he, or so careful and mod- 
erate as he in private life. 

At supper also, Ser Checchi said nothing of the 
document which had been left that morning, but he 
ate little and took a little more wine than was his 
wont, for he was usually over-abstemious in all 
things. He hurried over the meal, under pretext 
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of much business, and, after it, Beldia was left to 
suppress her torturing anxiety as best she could. 

She was thankful when she heard the quick, light 
step of Odisio that evening on the stairs which led 
to the roof. She had ascended thither at sunset, 
partly from the habit of watering her plants at that 
hour, and partly from a heated sense of disquietude 
and restlessness and thirsty longing for the air. 

She told her betrothed of what had so tormented 
her, looking eagerly in his face to read there if he 
had any knowledge of her father's liabilities. 

Odisio's face grew overcast; he did not answer 
her immediately with his usual candour. 

" Do you know anything? Have you heard any 
rumour?" she asked him with earnest entreaty; 
and he turned from her and walked a few paces up 
and down the platform before he replied to her 
questioning eyes and anxious words. 

" I think," he said at last, " that is, I fear, that 
Ser Checchi has some dilemmas which he does not 
confide to us. It is, I believe, thought that he has 
money troubles ; and I fear he has trusted some 
dealers and money-lenders too much." 

" Yestuccio ? " asked Beldia eagerly. 

" I have heard no names," replied Odisio. " But 
it may very well be that Vestuccio is one of them, 
or indeed the prime mover in it all. The little I 
have seen of him gives me the impression that he is 
a cunning man. He was a poor lad sixteen years 
ago and now he has money, and houses, and land, 
as well as his acknowledged and imacknowledged 
trades." 
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Beldia sighed wearily. 

" 1 never liked Vestucclo myself ; but I think — oh, 
I do think — ^he is truly attached to my father." 

Odisio smiled sadly. 

" My dear and innocent one, Cicero said long ago 
that the heart into which the love of gold has entered 
is shut to every other feeling ; and it is as true now 
as it was in his time. Messor Aurelio, believe me, 
is attached to no one except to himself." 

Beldia sighed again. 

" But it would injure him surely to injure anyone 
so good and so much respected as my father ! " 

" My love — ^nothing injures anyone by which they 
gain. Men like Vestuccio do not care greatly about 
a pure reputation ; they chiefly care about making 
high percentage and buying cheap to sell dear." 

Beldia was silent ; her reason told her that he was 
right. 

" We are not to go to the country," she said, 
while her eyes filled with tears. 

" Indeed ? That looks bad. What cause does your 
father allege?" 

'* That he has let, or lent the house." 

" To Vestuccio, perhaps ? " 

*« Perhaps. I never thought of that. I so longed 
to be with you at Antella." 

" My dearest, I am happy enough here." 

Beldia said nothing, she employed herself water- 
ing her flowers from the cans which he filled at the 
spout on the roof. The fresh air, the evening shad- 
ows, the solace and support of her suitor's pres- 
ence calmed her apprehensions and soothed her 
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nerves ; yet she was profoundly troubled by his echo 
of her own apprehensions. 

" If I am to bring him as a dower only debt and 
anxiety he had better never have seen my face," she 
thought, as she stooped over her carnations. 

As if he divined her thoughts he kissed her hand 
as he resigned to it the handle of the water-can. 

" Come weal, and come woe, my dear, we shall be 
happy in each other's love ; and whatever a man 
who is poor can do to save and serve another I will 
do for Ser Checchi." 

" I am sure that you will," she said gratefully. 
** But it is not difficulty and trouble that I wish to 
bring you as my dower. What will your mother 
say ? " 

" My mother will say that I cannot ask a fairer 
fate than leave to win and work for an angel," said 
Odisio with a tender smile. " And we may distress 
ourselves needlessly. Your father is, although a 
scholar, a man of business ; and in business there 
are often momentary embarrassments which a little 
time and management can tide over : if it were any- 
thing exceedingly grave, I do not think he would 
keep you ignorant of it. At all events to-morrow I 
will make enquiries and tell you the result." 

At that moment there came a rush and patter of 
several feet up the wooden stair leading to the roof, 
and Folko with two little girls clinging to him 
scrambled up on to the platform, and rushed to his 
mistress. 

The children were Gemma and Dina, the children 
of Vestuccio. 
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« Oh, Bddia," cried the elder, her fair hair blow- 
ing in the wind and her hands full of wheat-ears 
and field gladiolus. "We have just come from 
Antella ; and I brought you these because you are 
not going there ever any more, you know ; and we 
shall be there all the summer, and we shall ride the 
donkey and eat the plums and the pears. Father 
said we were not to tell you, but I would come and 
tell you, because you may come and stay with us if 
you like, and we will take Folko for good and all, 
and be very kind to him; won't we, Folko?" and 
Genmia, voluble and important, eager in her min- 
gling of pity and patronage, of fondness and conde- 
scension, pressed her com and herfiowers on Beldia 
with one hand and with the other clutched caress- 
ingly the dog's white curls. 

"Not the dog, no; he is mine!" said Beldia, 
quickly ; and involuntarily she thrust the little girl, 
and the flowers, and the wheat-ears away from her, 
and drew close to her the white form of her four- 
footed friend. 

" You see ! " she murmured in a low, startled 
whisper to Odisio. 

The children stared at her in astonishment ; they 
had not meant to be unkind ; they were subdued and 
frightened at the way in which their offer had been 
received, and they knew that their father and 
mother had bidden them not speak a syllable of 
Antella. They began to whimper, dropping their 
com and gladiolus on the floor. They were afraid 
of Odisio and Beldia, standing tall and stern above 
them. 
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" We thought you would be glad for us to let you 
come up there," they whined between their sobs, 
" and we would be so good to Folko, because you 
are going to be so poor you won't be able to give 
him anything to eat. He would be happier with us 
than with you." 

" Get you gone," said Odisio, sternly laying his 
hands on their shoulders. " You are two pert, silly, 
impertinent babies. Learn to hold your tongues as 
your parents bade you do. Folko will live and 
die where he is, and Madamigella Beldia will not 
ask your permission to go where she pleases. Be 
off with you." 

He pushed them not gently towards the first step 
of the wooden stair, and crestfallen and disappointed 
they withdrew, leaving a litter of wheat ears and 
red flowers on the stones behind them. 

When they were out of sight and earshot he came 
back to Beldia, and taking her hands to his breast, 
" I fear — I fear — the worst," he said in answer to 
the mute appeal of lier eyes. " Little pitchers have 
long ears ; and these children know that their parents 
have taken Antella. Let us only hope that it is 
some temporary arrangement which Ser Checchi 
has deemed it prudent to make." 

" Were it only that he would have told me," she 
replied. " It is Cirillo who has brought him to this 
pass." 

" May I speak to him and entreat him to confide 
in me?" 

" It would be of no use. It might offend him. My 
father is obstinate, and would not readily admit that 
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he had mismanaged his affairs. We do not even 
know that he has mismanaged them. Misfortunes 
come in flocks like swallows." 

Odisio did not attempt to alter her loyalty and 
unwillingness to see the truth. " I may need her 
divine indulgence some day myself," he thought. 

But he was troubled more greatly than he liked to 
show to her. 

Rumours had reached him in the neighbourhood 
which spoke of her father's liabilities as numerous, 
and the reserve in which the elder man wrapped 
himself up, made it diflBlcult and dangerous to attempt 
to force liis confidence. 

" K he would sell his choicer manuscripts, especially 
the Dante ? " he suggested. 

Beldia shook her head with a sigh. 

" He will never do that. They are the treasures of 
his soul." 

" Heaven send that the law do not take them from 
him," thought Odisio, but he did not say so. What 
use was it to add to her anxieties ? She was power- 
less ; as powerless as though she were bound by cords 
to the flag-staff, on the roof. 

She stooped for the wheat ears and field flowers 
which the children of Vestuccio had left behind them 
on the stones. 

" They came from Antella," she said, and kissed 
them with great emotion. Perhaps, she thought, 
they were all that she would ever see again of those 
breezy and fragrant fields, where she had wandered 
with light childish feet, and dreamed so many dreams 
of girlhood. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

The days went by, and Ser Checchi said nothing of 
his affairs either to her or to Odisio, 

He was still more serious than was his wont, and 
passed many hours out of the house, ostensibly on 
business ; but they could not tell from his demeanour 
or conversation that anything was wrong with him. 

His old friends and visitors were more loquacious. 
Especially did the old ecclesiastic, Don Gervasio, 
shake his head, and say to her when he found her 
alone : " Things are awry, sadly awry ; your good 
father has too much bad paper out, they do say even 
Antella is no longer your own; he is always m no- 
taries' offices, and whoever goes thither rues it." 

But they knew nothing for certain or in detail ; they 
had, like her, only vague fears and imperfect sugges- 
tions to go upon ; and like herself they dared not in- 
trude their anxieties on the only person who could 
have satisfied them. Ser Checchi, despite his gentle- 
ness and hospitality, had always kept his friends and 
companions in a little awe of him. 

His manner was so much more composed and serene 
than the impassioned gesticulations of his fellow- 
citizens, that its dignity imposed upon them, and 
there was sometliing about him which made all men 
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feel that he was not lightly to be meddled with or 
interrogated. 

Even his son, who jeered and mocked at him be- 
hind his back, had never cared to meet the calm, 
limpid, grave gaze of his large eyes. 

Of Cirillo, and of her pearls also, Beldia meanwhile 
heard nothing ; had it not been for the witness of the 
empty jewel case, she would have thought that the 
event of his nocturnal visit had been a dream. " I 
will write from Livamo," he had said, as he had 
slipped the necklace into the inside pocket of his 
coat ; but no letter whatsoever had come from him 
from anywhere. 

The heat was now great, and she who had never 
spent the leonine month in the city since her infancy, 
felt the oppression and drowsiness of the long, dull, 
scorching days, and the nights in which scarce a leaf 
stirred or the faintest breeze arose. The smoke of 
the furnaces and gasworks, by which the banks of 
the Amo have been defiled, hung over the river from 
the San Miniato hill on the east to the avenues of 
poplars in the west, whilst the green water glis- 
tened with the last rays of sunset or sunrise, or the 
effulgence of full noon. 

To her apprehensive terrors and fretting disquiet- 
ude the burden of the canicular heat added a fever- 
ish oppression which was very hard to bear ; and 
even midnight scarcely seemed other than, at this 
season, a less bright, but not less burning day. To 
increase her sorrow also, the office at which Odisio 
worked was closed for two months ; and he and she 
both knew that, to fulfil the conditions prescribed by 
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her father, he must leave the city and seek labour 
and its gains elsewhere. 

" Oh ! why have we not one thousandth part of all 
that the gan\J)lers in the clubs and the idlers in the 
carriages throw away with every evening ! " said the 
young man passionately, one night. " To think that 
we must be parted for want of a little of that 
wealth which fools and knaves roll in, as crocodiles 
roll in the yellow sand ! " 

" We shall not be the happier for envying others," 
said Beldia gently. " Never, never, did I wish for 
anything more than what I had until the last few 
weeks. Father always had enough for all real wants, 
and of riches I never thought for a moment." 

" Nor I," answered Odisio. " Nor would I wish for 
them now. But what I fain would have is enough to 
never leave your side, and to be able to banish all 
trouble from your father's house. He has forbidden 
me to think of you until I can show him that I caa 
maintain you fairly well. I cannot blame him. It is 
a just and fair demand. But oh ! my love, the wear- 
iness, the cruelty of waiting." 

" I feel it too," said Beldia, softly, with a sigh 
which pierced his heart. 

They would have so greatly enjoyed this summer, 
had they spent it together on the fragrant hills and 
wind-swept woods of Antella : other summers might 
be granted tliem by a kindly fate, but this one sum- 
mer was forever lost, unenjoyed, and life is too short 
for such an irrevocable loss not to be mourned as 
sadly as the loss of dead Adonais. 

When he went down the tower stairs and home- 
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* ward that night, Odisio found lying in his attic a 
letter which had come by the evening's post. When 
he had read it, and one from his mother which was 
enclosed in it, the news contained in them startled 
him greatly, and caused him grave and anxious 
thought : the communication was from his late mas- 
ter in Milan, and contained the offer to him of an ap- 
pointment as architect and surveyor in Brazil. A 
Piedmontese banker who had gone out there in his 
youth and had made there a vast fortune, desired to 
build himself a palace in Rio Janeiro, and an entire 
new quarter also in the city on a scale of great mag- 
nificence and elegance. He had invited the Milan 
artist, who had been a friend of his in youth, to go 
out and undertake the work, which he wished should, 
as far as the exigencies of climate permitted, recall 
the architecture of Lombard Italy. 

" But I am too old to seek a new world," wrote the 
old architect ; " I wish to lay my bones in the green 
valley by Biella where I was born, and if I went on 
board ship to go westward I should, I am sure, 
beg to be put on shore again before she could weigh 
anchor. You have heard of that poor Neapolitan con- 
tadino who saved up all his httle all for ten years to 
emigrate, and when he had reached La Plata, was 
seized with such homesickness that he worked his 
passage back at once, and died of joy on seeing the 
Italian coast on the horizon. So would it be with me. 
I am too old and too homely to bear transplanting. 
But you are young, strong, adventurous, new cUmes 
and new friends will amuse you, and in a few years' 
time you will make money enough to return, if you 
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wish, and a reputation too, if you choose. I have 
proposed you in my place to Don Ercole Vassilva 
and this day I received by telegraph his willing con- 
sent to employ anyone whom I recommend. He 
makes only one condition, that you shall go out almost 
immediately. The monetary conditions are written 
on the sheet enclosed with this. You will find them 
generous, and as you will be at no expense whatever 
whilst there, you can put by a great deal. I have 
spoken of it to your mother, who, though she would 
suffer much at having you go so far away, yet sees 
that it is too good a chance to lose. But she thinks 
there may be reasons of sentiment why you will 
be especially loath to leave this country now. Of 
course you yourself alone can decide this. Be so good, 
however, as to telegraph me your decision in one way 
or another within twenty-four hours from your re- 
ceipt of this letter ; it is a golden opportunity and you 
are growing too old to be much longer a mere idle 
student. It is time that your name were cut on 
some good work in stone." 

Odisio was overwhelmed by the intelligence ; he 
felt as if a moimtain had fallen on him and crushed him 
under it. Before he had known Beldia the proposals 
might have filled him with rapture : the novelty and 
excitement promised by it might have been delightful 
to his spirit of adventure, and he would have seen in 
it an opening to fame and fortune. But now the 
thought of wrenching himself from the side of the 
woman he loved, at a time when she was in sore 
trouble and difficulty, made the idea of acceptance 
terrible to him. It would enable him indeed to ful- 
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fil the condition which her father had laid down to 
him, but at what a cost of probation and separation ! 
The memory of the wide rolling ocean which would 
sever them made his heart grow sick. 

A few months earlier he might have accepted such 
a proposal with the ardour of a man young and full 
of courage, and of curiosity before the unknown, 
although more probably he would have rejected it 
even then in favour of liberty and the pleasures of a 
wandering and careless life. But now the strings 
of'his heart tightened with an intense yearning over 
his country, his mother, and the woman whom he 
loved, while at the same time he felt that for the 
sake of others he ought in duty to utilize this great 
and fortuitous occasion. 

" It is for Beldia to decide," he said to himself, as 
he put the letter of his master in his coat pocket 
and went to the tower of Taddeo, on the following 
evening, when some designer's work which he had 
obtained during the closing of the surveyor's oflBlce, 
was finished. % 

Before he went up onto the roof to find Beldia, he 
first sought her father, and told him of his temp- 
tation and his indecision. 

In Italy he might spend all the years of his life, 
as so many clever artists do, without recognition 
or employment. Alone, however, he might, imre- 
proached, have chosen sooner the poverty, obscurity, 
and idleness which he had so long preferred : but 
since these would now for ever sever him from his 
betrothed, he was tempted to accept a temporary 
exile for the sake of ultimate happiness and union. 
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"Do what is best for your future ; do not think 
of me," wrote his mother : and he felt that Beldia 
would say the same. Many, even most, women, are 
monsters of selfishness ; but when a woman is capa- 
ble of unselfishness, she crushes her own wishes 
into dust, and binds her own passions to follow her 
meekly, as Saint Margaret bound the dragon. 

He laid the letter from Milan before Ser Checchi, 
who read it carefully in silence twice over, and sat 
in silence for some moments, when the younger man 
had ceased to speak of all his hopes and fears, his 
doubts and hesitations. At length he said gravely : 

" I would bid you go, if you ask my advice. If 
you love my daughter, you will return with means 
to pass your life beside her in peace, and to pursue 
your aims and your art without sordid and harassing 
anxieties checking you at every step. Go. This is 
one of those golden occasions which Fortime oc- 
casionally opens out to a man, and of which she never 
forgives the refusal. If you reject it, you will regret 
the rejection all your life. Yes : I admit that I have 
some troubles. I told you that my daughter was 
poor. The times are unkind to men who have not 
the faculty of business. I have it not. I have 
always loved the impersonal. I live in an age in 
which to do so is more costly than any crime. But 
there is no immediate pressure on me ; no peril of 
the kind of which you think. And were there any, 
what could you do ? You are a student ; you have 
to work for your own bread. You would only be the 
pained witness of sorrows which you could not 
alleviate. Go and make your own career: Beldia 
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will wait for you. She is constancy incarnated." 

The counsel was sound ; the decision was wise : 
but they fell like stones on the heart of Odisio. He 
would so willingly have her father say, " Nay, I 
need you : stay besider us." 

With a slow step, and a sad spirit, he mounted 
the wooden stairs of the tower which so often had 
seemed to him as a silver ladder to the stars, as a 
golden pathway to celestial joys. Beldia was as 
usual at that hour tending her herbs and plants, a 
a rough homespun apron tied over her gown, her 
watering can m her hand. She was pourmg a 
shower of rain water over the thirsty geraniums 
and pinks : her face was colourless from the great 
heats, and her actions were more languid than usual : 
the sultry, heavy, windless air of August in the city 
robbed her of her customary energy and force ; it 
oppresses alike man and woman, child and animal, 
humanity and nature ; only the swallows, and the 
bats, and the clouds of evening moths are untouched 
by it, and whirl and dance and float and circle with 
unflagging gaiety and unslackened speed. 

He went up to her, and without any words of 
preamble put the letter of the Milan architect in her 
hand : 

" You rule my life," he said simply. " Judge for 
me. What you wish I will do." 

She took the letter and read it through, sitting on 

the stone coping of the parapet, with the swallows 

anfl bats whirling above her head under that pale 

green, and clear faint gold, of the sunset's reflections. 

The dangers of absence, the perils of ocean were 

12 
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a hundredfold more terrible to one who had never 
left her native city than they can ever seem to the 
travelled woman of the world. Imagination and 
ignorance combined to swell their proportions, and 
to Beldia a long voyage assumed the aspect that it 
wore to the women who hung in horror over the 
charts which served to show the mysterious zones 
whither their lovers, and brothers, and sons, had 
gone with Cristofero Colombi or with Marco Polo. 

She had lived and studied so much with the 
classic and mediaeval writers of her father's book- 
shelves, that she thought as they did, feared as they 
did, measured the world as they did. But she 
resisted her terrors. 

" You must go," she said firmly ; her lips were 
colourless, and her breath was sharply drawn and 
uneven. 

"Are you so willing that I should leave you?" 
said Odisio, with reproach and chagrin. 

" Ah, no, God knows ! " she answered quickly. 
" But I would not for worlds stand between you 
and a fair occasion ; between you and your future 
welfare." 

" If I go, it is only to make that certain provision 
for you which your father has imposed as his con- 
dition that I shall obtain." 

" I know, I know," said Beldia, softly. " It is 
for me that you seek an assured provision. But, 
once there you may forget, you may change, I n^ay 
cease to have any great place in your memory; 
you will grow more endeared to your ambition and 
your art ; and to those vou will never alter ; it is 
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of those which I would have you think first, it is 
this which this offer will most surely serve." 

"But at what a price! Sooner would I be the 
lowliest draughtsman in the meanest builder's oflBlce, 
than I would buy the fame of great Taddeo who put 
these stones together by a year's loss of you ! As 
for change," he added in impassioned tones, " full 
well you know, my love, that I shall no more change 
to you than will the moon cease from her course 
about the earth. You have no right to say such 
things, not even in pretence to try me. I am not 
shallow or fickle or imtrue. The first day I saw you 
by the market-place — ^you were standing looking 
down upon the flowers at the palace corner — I saw 
in you all I had dreamed of, all I had desired, and 
I said in my soul, By the grace of God she shall be 
mine, or never shall any woman enter in my life." 

The tears rushed to her eyes and the colour to her 
face. 

" I know, I know ! I never doubted you, dear," 
she said with deep emotion. "But I would not 
bring trouble upon you, and things are not as I 
thought they were when first we met ; for my father 
is poor — very poor." 

" So am I." 

"Yes. But you are yoimg and he is old. You 
must not ever cast your fate with ours." 

" I will work for you both." 

" You have your mother to support." 

" Nay ; she maintains herself. I am free to do 
what I will. If you bid me go, I go; if you bid me 
stay, I stay." 
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Beldia leaned her head upon her hands, and cov- 
ered her face from his gaze. 

Above, the evening clouds floated in pomp and 
splendour, the golden light quivered in the water 
below; the night moths drifted heavily above the 
heads of the late carnations, the bats circled from 
steeple to belfry, from flagstaff to weathervane ; the 
deep toll of the Santo Spirito church chimed the 
hour. In that sweetness and stillness and solitude 
the cruelty of such a choice seemed to her greater 
than it would have done in the glare and business of 
the noon. She cared nothing for money ; she cared 
nothing for success ; she cared only for the humble, 
peaceful, simple ways of life, fragrant with inno- 
cence and imagination and learning, as a garden path 
which runs through shrubs of grey lavender, and 
bushes of odorous southern- wood. 

She only wished for such a home as she had 
hitherto had ; for such a homely and lowly happiness 
as had been that of women of her class in the days 
of old ; such a life as had led the mother of Albrecht 
Durer, or the elder daughter of Galileo. For herself, 
she would have asked nothing better of fate than to 
dwell where she was until death took her; with 
Odisio earning his daily bread beside her in honesty 
and dignity all their days. 

But she believed that he had rare talents and fine 
learning, and that it was in him to make his name 
known by men. She knew that harder and darker, 
as every week rolled on, would grow the wants and 
the woes of her own family. Had she a right to 
chain him here by her side only to suffer with her, 
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only to witness what she would be powerless to 
alleviate, only to share what might lie on him like a 
stone, crash down his vital powers, and his buoyant 
aspirations, under the dead weight of a wearing 
poverty ? 

She knew how men quickly lose hope and grace 
beneath the burden of poverty ; she knew how all 
the vigour and zest of manhood are crushed into a 
withering atrophy by continual struggle beneath 
the pressure of debt. She knew it ; and she would 
not, for the sake of her and hers, bind him to such a 
fate : she hfted her face and looked at him by the 
warm, shadowy light of the summer evening. 

" Gro, dear, go," she said once more. " I love you 
too well to keep you here." 

Then she rose, and of her own will, for the first 
time, she kissed him. 

A week later he sailed for the southwestern coast. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Borgo San Jaccopo was startled one forenoon, 
soon after the departure of Odisio, by the passage 
through it of three figures, familiar indeed, but ter- 
rible to its sight as the incarnated shapes of an inex- 
orable fate. Often and often were these three figures 
beheld in this poor quarter of Oltramo, and where 
they passed the sun seemed blotted out, the maidens 
and the children ceased to laugh, the hard-working 
householders held their breath : they were the modem 
substitutes for the Parcae. 

The usher, as the sheriff's officer or process-server 
is termed in Italy, was a small, thin, ferret-faced man 
with sandy hair and a sharp voice, by name Luigi 
Fanno, and by nickname Gigi ; the custode, or bailiff, 
who was called Giuseppe Dessi, and was known as 
Beppe, was short and fat, and red and jovial, making 
plenty of money out of his wretched trade, and as 
quick to take a bribe as a swallow to catch gnats. 
This admirable pair were accompanied by the clerk 
of the tribunal of the section, a youth of twenty, 
dark, dirty, pert, and rude, with paste rings on filthy 
fingers, and a tone intended to awe all hapless 
debtors into the belief that he held the scales of fate 
in his unwashed paw. These three persons, with a 
sheaf of papers, an ink-horn, and a Dogberry and 
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Pistol swagger, pushed their way down the narrow 
street, past the bronze Bacchus, scowling at a little 
dog which in open defiance of law was skipping and 
jumping about in play with a bit of string, having 
no medal on its throat to show that it discharged the 
tax demanded for its existence. 

** Mem. : little curly dog, brown and white, seen 
playing on doorstep of No. 12" the usher wrote 
down on his note-book as a matter of contravention 
to be duly notified to the city-guards, and punished 
when he should have leisure for minor matters. 
Then he went onward with his satellites, all three 
dirty, ill-smelling, and ugly to look at as they jarred 
on the radiant simshine, the masses of flowers, the 
bright fruits on the barrows, and the laughing faces 
of the people which grew grave as they passed. At 
last they approached the huge arched door of the 
tower of Taddeo, and began to mount the stairs ; it 
was not more than ten minutes earlier that Beldia 
had come down those stairs, and set forth on an 
errand for her father to the notary Reggiano, whose 
office was far off by the Parta Pinta. 

"Good-morning, gentlemen," said the charcoal 
seller in the entrance: obsequiously removing his 
grimy hat, whilst honester Lillo barked, straining at 
the rope which tied him to his barrel. There is a 
general subserviency and servility to all minions of 
the law throughout Italy, bred in the bone and blood 
of the people by many centuries of tyranny, political, 
ecclesiastical, and financial. 

" Good-morning, gentlemen," echoed the cobbler 
and the tailor and the cabinet-maker in the mez- 
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zanino ; all with a thrill of fear ; for times were bad 
and anyone of them knew that it might be his turn 
any day to receive undesired visits from these guard- 
ians of finance and order. 

" Ser Checchi in?" asked the bailiff Beppe Dessi, 
with his ample paunch thrust out ; he was a man 
who loved to talk when no speech was needed : the 
bailiff in this country is an amateur, created into an 
official, pro tempo^ being any householder or citizen 
whom the sheriff's officer may like to select for the 
enjoyment of this function and the receipt of the 
daily dole of two francs which the law awards to 
him, out of the pocket of the debtor, however empty 
that pocket may be. 

" Yes, gentlemen, yes," said the cobbler hurriedly, 
as he bent over his old boot and crossed himself with 
his awl in his hand, and muttered, " The Lord save 
him, poor creature ! saved of mortal man he cannot 
be." 

The trio tramped on noisily up the dark stone 
shaft of the stair under the lamp which always 
burned there all the day, while the barking of Folko 
above responded to the barking of Lillo below. 

When they reached the doorway of the library, 
they took off their felt hats, and wiped their fore- 
heads, and put their hats on again, and said to one 
another that it Avas much harder work getting up 
here than to climb up to the lantern of the Duomo. 

Then they pushed the door open pompously; 
makmg the bell ring with a violent clatter, and 
walked into the first book-room ; Gigi Fanno lead- 
ing) ^y virtue of his superior office. • 
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Ser Checchi was as usual seated in his large 
leathern chair, turning over some manuscript, the 
boy Poldo was dusting in the inner room, Veronica 
above in her kitchen was making a great clangour 
with her copper pans and brass pipkins ; Beldia was 
absent on her errand. 

The old man started, as the shadows of the three 
visitors came between him and the sunlight of the 
open doorway. 

He knew what their approach indicated. They 
never appeared three together thus, but on one mis- 
sion alone. 

He did not rise, he did not greet them, he sat 
looking at them in silence, very pale, very grave. 

Gigi Fanno advanced into the middle of the room 
and opened one of the long stamped papers which 
he had brought with him. 

He began to read aloud the usual formula : " Ar- 
diglione Francesco of the late Piero, domiciled in 
the dwelling-place known as the tower of the Bran- 
caleone, but belonging to the most respected Tomaso 
Saetta, is now at the demand of hum — ^hum — ^hum : " 
but before he could read more than this Ser Checchi 
stayed him with a gesture. 

" I understand," he said calmly, " you are come to 
level execution on my goods ? " 

" Precisely," said the usher, offended at the inter- 
ruption to his majestic eloquency, while Beppe 
Dessi added volubly. " Unless you are prepared to 
pay principal, interest, and costs down on the nail 
this morning : " and the young clerk spat on the 
clean floor, and winked at Poldo, who was standing 
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on the threshold of the inner room, with his round 
eyes wide open and his mouth still more widely 
agape. 

" I cannot meet your demand," said Ser Checchi, 
firmly, though his ivory white hands trembled as 
they held the edge of the table. Then he turned his 
head to the boy Poldo. 

" You may go downstairs," he said to him ; but 
the usher interposed. 

" Pardon me, let the good youth remain ; he may 
be needed as a witness." 

The presence or absence of the boy was wholly 
indifferent to him, but he liked to make a debtor 
feel that a man who owed money could not be 
master any more in his own house. 

Poldo stayed, curious and breathless, leaning 
against the door-post, and thinking what a fine 
thing it was to be a tribunal clerk, with fine glass 
rings on your fingers, and nobody to order you to 
wash your hands. 

The men wasted no more words on the insolvent, 
and, in their eyes, contemptible grey-beard leaning 
back in his old leathern chair, and they began their 
business ; the first spot to which they betook thepi- 
selves was the carved oak box in which the Dante 
was hidden, enshrined under lock and key. 

" Not that, not that ! " cried Ser Checchi, as he 
involuntarily threw himself between his treasure 
and the coarse, clutching hands of Gigi Fanno and 
of Dessi, as he would have thrown himself between 
his daughter and a violating touch. 
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" Take the rest first," muttered Ser Checchi faintly 
to his tormentors. 

The usher swore a filthy oath. 

"We are masters here, my old fellow," he an- 
swered. " Beppe says aright. We do not pick and 
choose at your bidding. We take all, as the law 
hath a right to take it. Give me the key, quick, or I 
call the carabineers to force you. I suppose you 
hp.ve no specie or drafts hidden here ? " 

Ser Checchi did not reply. His face was livid, the 
blue veins stood out like cords ; he heard the lad 
Poldo laugh, the young clerk laughed in answer. 

" It is a Codice : you do not understand," said the 
librarian with a cruel tremor in all his spare slight 
form. 

" You have no power of objection or selection ; " said 
Gigi Fanno, contemptuously, *' all your goods are for- 
feit to the law. Quick, give me the key of the box." 

" Come, out with the key," said Beppe Dessi pom- 
pously. " We are the masters here, good man. A 
debtor is a cipher in his own house." 

Ser Checchi, without a word, took a small antique 
key off his watch chain and gave it to them. 

The usher took no more notice of him than if he 
had not moved or spoken, but seized the key, pushed 
him rudely aside, and pulled the great folio out of 
its hiding-place in the oak brass-bound box, where 
Ser Checchi had laid it as tenderly as though it were 
the embalmed body of a king. 

" Vellum, eh ? " said Gigi Fanno, whilst he wetted 
his thumb and forefinger, and turned its leaves over 
one by one with a contemptuous gesture, as he licked 
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his thumb afresh and dog-eared one of the beautiful, 
fairly-written pages. 

" Look for an old manuscript of the Divina Corn- 
media^ which lies locked up in an oak box : it does 
not look like manuscript, but that is what they say 
it is ; it is rotten old rubbish, but a gentleman has a 
fancy for it whom I know," Aurelio Vestuccio had 
whispered the night before, slipping a hundred franc 
note in the usher's ready palm : they had been friends 
for years. Explanation is not needed between kin- 
dred spirits and bright intelligences. Many had been 
the object, curious or valuable, which the man of 
law had thus been able to seize at a low valuation, 
and pass on to the auction room where Messer Aurelio 
knew so well how to have any precious thing knocked 
down, for little, to his confederates or representa- 
tives. Good fellowship is a most useful factor in busi- 
ness. 

" Worth five shillings, eh ? Or five pence ? " said 
Beppe Dessi, leaning over the noble folio with a grin, 
and rubbing the vellum with his cotton handkerchief. 

" Put ten francs," said the usher to the boy who 
wrote. " It's big and will sell by weight ; they boil 
up these old parchments, and make new writing 
papers out of them, all nice and clean." 

He did not want his associates to know the value 
which Ser Aurelio had attached to the musty folio. 

Ser Checchi stood near, the veins in his pale brow 
swollen like blue cords ; his breast heaving, his hands 
clenched ; he suffered as a high priest who beholds 
his golden gods shattered, and his altar vessels 
defiled. 
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" Old Divina Commedia — ^leather— value 10 francs," 
wrote the young clerk at the table. " What comes 
next ? " 

Ser Checchi's eyes flamed under their hollow 
brows, with difficulty he restrained himself from 
violence, and, with a gesture of infinite tenderness 
and reverence, he lifted the volume up from where 
they had cast it^ dusted it with his handkerchief, as 
though to wipe off from it their polluting touch, and 
laid it back in its little chest. 

The two men and the boy gave a loud guffaw of 
derision, and went on with their work : it was too . 
much trouble to enumerate the volumes and the rolls 
of manuscript and the unbound books one by one ; 
they contented themselves with writing them down 
by the score and the hundred, as Lot 1, Lot 2, Lot 
3, dragging down the pamphlets and manuscripts 
from the well-ordered shelves, until all the contents 
of the book-shelves were thus entered on the sheets 
of stamped paper on which the youth wrote. 

They dawdled over their work, they smoked, they 
cracked, jokes, they spat on the floor, they splashed 
the ink and the sand about on the table, they tossed 
the volumes to one another, as if they were brick- 
bats, they took no more heed of the master of them 
than if he had been a log of wood. 

He had dropped into his chair again, and watched 
them silently, his nails dug into the palms of his hands 
in the effort which he made to restrain himself from 
very violence or opposition. All the order, chrono- 
logical and archsBological, in which the volumes had 
been with such loving, exactitude arranged by him, 
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was destroyed at a stroke, as the men threw them 
roughly on the floor, piled them together m bundles, 
and tied them up with string ; architecture, with 
ecclesiastical history, archaeology with astrology, 
Benedetto of Imola with Boccaccio, the fathers of 
the Church with the songsters of the Renaissance, 
Politziano with S. Gregory, a Giolito Ariosto with the 
Nuova Antologia, treasures from the Medicean print- 
ing press with essays of Emile Lavellye, old chap 
books of the Ciompi time with pamphlets of Bonghi's 
and of Sella's, classics of Bernardo Cenneni with the 
modem Cennini publications, all pell-mell, as they 
happened to come to their hands from the heaps into 
which they had thrown them. 

When they had finished their labours, they 
dragged the Dante towards them once more, pulled 
it out of its box malignantly, and bound it in a packet 
Avitli some newspapers, then threw it with a loud 
bang on the top of the parcels of the books, which 
strcAved the ground, knee-high, and filled the whole 
intervening space from wall to wall. 

Then the usher called to Ser Checchi. " Show us 
the other rooms. We shall lock up these." 

And he took out the keys from the locks. 

Ser Checchi then arose ; his hands were trembling, 
and his lips were ashen 'pale ; but he controlled his 
emotion with a mighty effort, and spoke with cour- 
tesy and mildness. 

" Gentlemen, you have done what you deemed 
right, no doubt, and no more than the law allows you, 
but you have undone all the labours of my life, and 
J perceive that of books you have no knowledge 
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whatever. If you must, to appease my creditors, 
sell these volumes, I would not oppose a just sale, 
but there should be previously judgment of them by 
those eomi)etent of such matters. Volumes full of 
learning and of antiquity must not be dealt with as 
though they were the common rubbish of a railway 
bookstall. There are here specimens of the earliest 
typographers of the city which possess claims on all 
scholars which you cannot comprehend, and would 
bring high prices from all humanists. These vol- 
umes are my all. They are some of them unique, 
and many of them rare ; all, all, all of some value. 
And you rob me of the last thing I have, when you 
propose to barter them as mere waste-paper. Nay, 
you rob not me alone, but all true scholars. There 
are works here of priceless import to all educated 
men." 

He spoke firmly, though in a faint, low voice, 
leaning his hand upon the table to hold himself erect. 
Gigi Fanno listened, jingling the keys impatiently ; 
Beppe Dessi as he drained a flask of wine ; the young 
clerk with his pen behind his ear and a grin upon 
his mouth. 

When he had ceased they moved towards the 
door. 

"Gro out, sir," said Fanno roughly to him. " We 
lock up the room, as you know." 

That was the only answer they gave to him. 

"Lock up my books! Lock me away from my 
books ! " 

" Ixx5k you out, certainly," said Dessi with a jovial 
laugh. " They are yours no longer, good Ser Checchi, 
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and I am responsible for them to your creditors and 
the tribunal." 

Ser Checchi looked at him, and from him to the 
ferret-face of the usher, and to the broad, grinning 
countenance of the clerk. He saw no mercy, no 
pity, no respect, in any one of them. He was in their 
eyes only an insolvent debtor, and a madman like- 
wse, a poor aged fool, old and daft, like Lear. 

He understood that he was this, and no more than 
this, in their eyes, and that help from them he would 
get none. 

He turned from the door, and seated himself in 
his own large leathern chair. 

" I remain amongst what hath long been my own, 
if it be mine no more. Go you and do what you 
deem your duty. You will find naught missing 
when you return." 

The men ceased to laugh and stood irresolute 
about the doorway of the room. There was that in 
his tone which awed them. 

He had raised the Dante from the floor and un- 
done its cords, and laid it on his knee. 

No fallen monarch, seated amidst the ashes of his 
burned palace, could have had more dignity than 
he, as he sat thus, mute and still amongst the 
havoc of his books. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Will you trust him?" whispered Gigi Fanno to 
Beppe Dessi. 

Dessi pursed up his mouth dubiously. 

" Eh ? — well — yes. He can't eat them, and he 
can't drink them, and if he makes away with one of 
them we can clap him in gaol. Yes : we will chance 
it. I can come every day ; and 'tis but for fifteen 
days all told." 

" Well, it is your risk that you waive, not mine. 
So be it," said Fanno, and the three men went out 
and down the staircase to refresh their bodies with 
fried meats and artichokes at an eating-house near ; 
intending to return in the afternoon to continue their 
good work. 

But at the threshold of the great entrance door 
they met Beldia returning from her errand to the 
notary and her purchase of such plain, poor food as 
she could now afford to buy. She recognised them 
in terror. 

" You came hither in my absence ?" 

" To seize his books in execution of the sentence 

promulgated by the most worshipful the Pretore of 

the section of Santo Spirito " began the usher. 

But Beldia stopped him with a cry of horror. 

13 
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" Ilis books! Even his books are not sacred? 
Oh, it is monstrous, it is infamous ! Are you Chris- 
tian men ? Have you human hearts in your breasts ? 
Take his books from him ! — and in my absence ! " 

" The law does not wait for the absence or pres- 
ence of anybody," answered Gigi Fanno, with im- 
portance. 

" Not even for yours, Madamigella ! " added Dessi, 
with a leer. " But we are coming back in the after- 
noon to finish the inventory, and, if you like to be 
with us, I for one shall be mighty pleased, for a 
handsome woman " 

" What inventory ? " asked Beldia. 

" We are not bound to give explanations," said the 
usher impatiently. '* Nevertheless, since perhaps 
you can persuade your father to recognise the straits 
in which he puts himself, I will read you the terms 
of the Precetto." 

He took out of his pocket a copy of the document 
which be had left with Ser Checchi. 

" At the demand of, etc., etc., etc.," he began read- 
ing aloud the preamble in pompous stentorian tones, 
bringing about them the idlers in the street, and the 
grinning children who were playing near with a 
wooden disc. 

"Enough, enough, I understand," she said hur- 
riedly. " The names are the names of others, but 
the real mover herein is Yestuccio." 

" Signor Yestuccio ? Ser 'Rello ? " repeated the 
man in apparently scandalised amazement. "There 
is not the very smallest shadow of right to bring 
that most worthy and excellent citizen into this 
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matter. His claims do not appear here. He desires 
in his own matter to use the uttermost leniency and 
patience." 

"He hides his wickedness behind the masks of 
others." 

" Oh, Signorina, pardon me ; that is a shameful 
charge ! " said Gigi Fanno, putting back the docu- 
ment into his coat pocket. " Much may be excused 
to your distress, but calumnious inventions are 
always punishable by the law. Of that I warn you, 
and I can tell you farther that there is not in the 
whole city a citizen so intelligent, so upright, and 
so admirable in all his relations as is Signor Ves- 
tuccio." 

" Your old man upstairs is only fit for a mad- 
house," said Beppe Dessi in his turn. " But we have 
strained a point to do him a kindness. We have 
left him amongst his books ; though, had we done 
our duty, we should have brought the keys away, 
and shut him on the wrong side of the door.". 

Impatient of more delay, Gigi Fanno elbowed her 
off the doorstep, and cocking his hat on one side of 
his head he went away to his fry and his artichokes. 

" Never mind, my pretty, I'll show you a way to 
get over it," whispered Dessi, thrusting his red 
roimd face close to hers. She drew back with such 
undisguised disgust and repulsion that even his slow 
and coarse mind could not mistake them. 

** Damn your pride, my penniless madam ! " he 
muttered, as he joined his colleague. " You'll come 
cringing to us on your bare bones before we've done 
with you.** 
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She went upstairs to her father, and sat on the 
stone floor at his feet, and embraced his knees 
silently in a passion of sympathy, to which she 
could give no adequate expression. 

He said nothing. 

He held the Dante folio in his hands, and gazed 
down on it with a vacant look in his fine luminous 
eyes, always until now so radiantly lighted with the 
lambent flame of high intelligence. 

" Father," she said timidly after a while, and with 
great deference and tenderness ; " pray do not shut 
me out of your confidence. I am not a child, nor 
am I a woman of voluble tongue, that you should 
fear to trust me. I see these terrible papers from 
the tribunal come every week : I know what they 
must mean, although I have not read any one of 
them. There are rumours that Antella is sold, and 
I know nothing. Yet I hear that the books even 
may soon be sold ; and that they are already seized. 
I ask you, is it true ? Give me at least the right to 
deny these calumnies in your name, or tell me the 
truth and spare me the indignity of hearing it from 
the mouths of gossips, and being compelled to con- 
fess to them that I am an exile from my father's 
heart, and less acquainted with his position than 
the very sweepers in the streets. Time and again, 
in your absence, those law papers have been brought 
to me, and I could have read them and learned all 
their meaning, whether you willed it or no ; but I 
did not do so. I deserve some pity and some trust." 

She spoke with great emotion, but with great 
dignity ^^^ *=^implicity. The tone of her words, 
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rather than the words themselves, carried conviction 
of their justice to her father's mind, and filled him 
with repentance and relenting. 

Slow tears rose to his eyes and fell down his pale 
cheeks. He stretched his hand out to her, and drew 
her to his chair. 

" You have deserved all good from me, and you 
get but ill," he said in a broken voice. " I will tell 
you of my misery if it will make it to you, who will 
be forced to share it, less bitter. I have been a 
blind, weak, credulous fool. I am ruined. And — 
and — ^yea the cup is draining to the dregs! — the 
books must go ! " 

Then for the first time in his life he leaned his 
forehead on his hands and wept. 
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CHAPTER Xy I. 

Ix the early afternoon the trio of the tribunal re- 
turned, and pursued their work. They were more 
rough, more rude, more hasty, and more sullen, for 
they had in the interval drunk a good deal of wine, 
and wine makes most men ill-tempered rather than 
jovial ; they came into the chambers with noise and 
pomp, and called coarsely to Beldia to aid them, and 
show them where the linen was kept, and the china, 
and the hardware. She did not move. 

" There is nothing hidden," she replied, calmly. 
" You have eyes, use them." 

" You are bound to assist the law ! " screamed the 
usher, thumbing his hand down on an old brass- 
bound escritoire. " Bring out all your keys or I 
summon the carabineers to enforce my right." 

She rose, knowing that her father would not be 
benefited by any brawl or disturbance, and fetched 
the keys and laid them down beside Gigi Fanno. 

He took them up, savagely, and tossed them to 
his colleague Dessi. 

" Make her show you which is which," he said to 
his coadjutor, "or we shall never get through all 
this Avork by nightfall." 

^'Come, my girl," said Beppe Dessi, insolently. 
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" get up and show us which is which of all these 
keys, and may be, if you are pretty behaved, we 
will let you take out some finery and trinket of 
your own and hide it." 

But she did not stir. She might have been deaf 
and dumb for any reply which they could obtain 
from her. They tried the keys one after another 
for themselves and set the doors and drawers of 
every bureau and chest and cupboard and closet in 
the rooms wide open. 

Then began a havoc such as to an orderly and care- 
ful housekeeper like herself would have been at any 
time torture even without the shame which it now 
brought with it to her. 

They ransacked the place, as soldiers do in a 
sacked city in search of plunder. They dragged 
everything out from its resting-place, and held every- 
thing up to the light and chuckled and grumbled, and 
scoffed, and swore; appraising all the objects at 
miserable prices, and setting the young clerk to 
catalogue them at their estimate. All the fair linen 
made and marked by her mother's hands, with its 
odour of dried lavender and ground orris root, was 
held up and pulled about by their dirty fingers. The 
old solid silver plate, with its date of 1620, was 
weighed and rubbed, and jeered at and thrown to- 
gether in a drawer. The old pottery, some of Gubbio 
and Casteldurante, was grinned at, and pushed to- 
gether, on shelves, and written down as common 
earthenware. The flowered pot which Vestuccio had 
eyed on the dumer-table enviously months before 
was first of all secured and shut up in a wardrobe. 
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The orris root and orange petals, laid up with the 
wearing apparel to keep out moths, were shaken out 
upon the floors, and every article made the ohject of 
coarse gibe and jest. 

They dawdled their errand out over four long 
hours; and lighted candles, and poked them into 
dark comers and empty closets to see that there was 
nothing hidden there. Then, leaving some places 
vacant and others over-filled, they locked up the 
latter, and pocketed the keys, and sat all three at 
a table conning over the lists which they had made. 

" Verify and sign them," they said to Beldia. 

She did not answer. 

They went into the inner book-room and bade 
her father rise, and come and sign. He took no 
notice of them. Made furious by such disobedience, 
they ordered the boy Poldo to do so, and Poldo, 
shamefaced and frightened, yet very important, ex- 
changing grins and wmks with the young tribunal 
clerk, came up to the table and scrawled his name in 
witness to the inventories and acts of seizure, as the 
law in its sapience required that someone present 
in the house should do. 

All was disorder, nakedness, and discomfort : their 
tobacco was spilled upon the floor, their ink upon 
the table ; the old familiar household things were 
locked away from their owners, two or three neces- 
sary objects were alone left out for daily use, and 
the empty cupboards of which the doors stood open 
looked like graves, they were indeed the graves of 
peace, of credit, of all simple peace and of all 
honest joys. 
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She roused herself to make a cup of coffee for her 
father, and poured a little brandy m it, and took it 
to him with a roll. To please her he tried to take 
it, but his throat refused to swallow ; the slow, salt 
tears of age were rolling down his cheeks ; he was 
cold, and trembled with the nervous shiver of intense 
emotioH long repressed. 

Folko came and laid his head on his master's feet. 

The candles which the men had lighted shed a 
faint flickering light over the rooms. 

The boy Poldo, seeing that he was imwatched, 
slipped down the stairs, and into the street, and 
narrated to his comrades a wonderful tale of how 
the officers of the tribiuial had selected him as wit- 
ness to their verbale^ a tale told with many inven- 
tions and glorifyings of himself. 

" I can be a writer at the tribunal to-morrow if I 
wish," said Poldo, very vain-glorious and self -admir- 
ing, whilst he chucked a halfpenny in the air, to see 
whether he or his friends should stand a treat of 
vermuth at the drinking shop opposite, with the 
green bough above its door. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When the men of law left them that day Beldia knew 
as much as her father of his losses, of his liabilities, 
of his utter and irretrievable ruin. 

^Vlthough her own fears and the words of others 
had in so large a measure prepared her for the 
worst, yet the truth came to her with a terrible 
shock, as of some disgrace wholly incredible and un- 
suspected. Although she had perceived that much 
was wrong and much was ominous, yet the profound 
faith which she had always had from infancy in her 
father's wisdom, and the habit ingrained in her of 
never permitting herself to judge or criticise liim, 
had made her persuade herself that it could be only 
some mere passing embarrassment which had been 
brought about by her brother's extravagance. But 
now that she realised the full extent, the irreparable 
nature, of these calamities, she could no longer strive 
to think that her father was blameless, or their sit- 
uation easy to mend. 

Their resources were stopped short, their revenue 
from Antella was cut off ; the slight trade ever done 
in the book-rooms had ceased entirely, for customers 
will not go where the demon of liquidation has 
shown its grim and grinning head ; the cupboards 
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and desks and bureaus were all locked up, and the 
keys borne away by the bailiff. 

She saw quite well how he had been brought to 
this plight by carelessness, by over-confidence in 
himself and others, by that absence of mind which 
is so often the accompaniment of intellectual devo- 
tion to an ideal or an art, and by that habit of re- 
serve, which, whilst admirable in its origin, is so 
frequently fatal in its results, shutting out those 
whom it isolates from the counsel and from the 
guidance of others. An immense pity for him took 
the vacated place of her perished trust, and she was 
almost insensible of the material losses and injuries 
to herself brought on her by his weakness, so 
entirely was she absorbed in her unselfish sorrow 
for him and in compassion for his poignant ^elf- 
reproach. 

" Oh, the cruelty of Cirillo ! " she thought : had 
only Cirillo been that which he should have been, 
all these calamities would never have befallen them. 
He would have had ways, and means, and know- 
ledge, which to her, a woman, obedient and ignorant, 
it had been impossible to possess ; or, possessing, it 
would have been impossible to use. 

For the first time since Odisio's departure she 
rejoiced that he was gone : he could have done 
no good, and it would have wrung his soul to have 
witnessed what it would have been out of his power 
to alter. For the ruin of her father seemed to her 
complete beyond any possibility of help. 

Nothing which she could do to save her father 
was of any avail. Without money, and much money, 
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there was no means of obtaining release or delay. 
There was the feeling abroad that the sooner the 
sale took place the better would it be for the credi- 
tors ; and when such an impression as this is created, 
it were easier to stop the incoming tides of the sea 
than the insistence of those who have the power to 
insist. 

She had at intervals tender and grave letters from 
Odisio's old mother in Brescia ; and she answered 
them with gratitude and humility, but she feared 
that her replies might seem constrained and reserved 
to their recipient ; for she could not bring herself to 
tell of her father's afflictions, and the reticence in- 
volved weighed on her frank and candid spirit. Yet 
how could she reveal these sordid and vulgar calam- 
ities ? They seemed to taint her with their own 
coarseness ; how could she say to Odisio's mother, 
" we are in misery, and soon shall starve," without 
seeming to beg from her, without seeming to be a 
mere common scheming supplicant, unworthy of 
her son's troth? No, never, never, she thought, 
would she hint a word of their necessities to this 
unknown woman in Lombardy ; sooner would she 
die for want of bread. Moreover, Odisio had often 
said that his mother had nothing but the little 
annuity which he had purchased for her, and her 
small house beside the Broletto. 

It would but add to the distress and anxiety 
caused her by his absence, were she to know that 
the maiden to whom he was betrothed was travail- 
ing under the coarse and foul cares of indigence and 
deht " We may never meet in life," thought Beldia. 
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*' But, at least, she shall always think or me as what 
he has portrayed." 

She suffered keenly from the absence and the 
silence of her betrothed ; and the vulgar and ma- 
terial troubles which beset her were almost, in a 
sense, of service to her by distracting her from the 
visions and apprehensions which were forever in 
her mind with regard to his fate. 

Creditors are only patient if patience seems to them 
to be in their own interest, and it was not their in- 
terest here. Behind the scenes, Querci, and the other 
lawyers who served Vestuccio, were daily pressing 
for immediate sale, and setting afloat the rumour 
that only those who acted quickly would get any 
share of the proceeds. 

Italian law is sharp and sudden when it deals with 
debtors; for assassins and other criminals it will 
creep gently and considerately by devious ways 
which leave the offender many a loophole of escape ; 
but the debtor is a more abhorred and intolerable 
culprit ; he is dealt with in a summary fashion, and has 
no escape, unless indeed he be indebted on a fine 
large scale, and has ruined a million or so of people, 
when the law will extend to him the indulgence it 
shows to the murderer. 

With a protested bill judgment against the ac- 
ceptor is immediate ; in five days execution is put in, 
and in ten more the sale takes place, unless the full 
amount, with heavy costs, be paid. 

Ser Checchi, as a tradesman, knew the state of the 
law and the penalty attached to dishonoured paper ; 
but he was absent of mind, sanguine and yet timid, 
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and too much inclined to trust all things to chance. 

The sentences and the seizures had followed one 
on another with lightning-like rapidity; and had 
found him wholly unprepared to meet them. On 
legal grounds there was no resistance possible ; his 
signatures were there, and he acknowledged them : 
there was no plea of opposition which he could lay 
before a lawyer : there was nothing to be done but 
to submit to execution, or pay the amounts. 

He could no more pay them than he could have 
paid the vast deficit in the national treasury. An 
old comrade, the Notary Reggiani, shook his head, 
and groaned when he saw the documents. " I can- 
not take up your case, because there is no ground in 
it to go upon," he said; "you have not honoured 
your signature to these bills, and your mortgagees 
were allowed to foreclose. What is there to say ? 
Your pursuants, indeed, may be brutal and cunning, 
but they are wholly within the law. The law will 
not accept as an excuse that your wits were wool- 
gathering over commentaries and early editions, and 
so did not remember or perceive your liabilities." 

Other than this no lawyer would say : and there 
was reluctance in all the legal offices to accept the 
affairs of a man who admitted that he had no capital 
left, and showed, that as they considered, he had no 
capacity either. All the young advocates, who had 
come to the library so often on literary errands, 
shook their heads, and shut their office doors. 

As for Pompilio Querci, he had accepted the land- 
lord Saetta's affairs, and acted as that worthy's 
representative. A fledgling lawyer, who intends to 
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be a counsellor and a deputy in due time, is not to be 
rejected in his suit by a maiden, without making her 
suffer for such want of appreciation. Querci was 
hand in glove with Vestuccio, and gave him much 
adroit assistance and advice, both officially and ex 
cathedra. 

Rising men have a bond of sympathy between 
them ; they climb in turn upon each other's shoul- 
ders. Old men, who are disappearing and decaying, 
are only in their sight as sapless and leafless trees, 
which cumber the ground, and are best cut down 
ere they fall of themselves. 

Uselessly, and with touching dignity in his humil- 
iating martyrdom, Ser Checchi went to office after 
office, and spoke to this man and the other, whom 
he had benefited with his learning and the loan of 
his books. One and all turned their backs on him ; 
some with a show of courtesy and regret ; some not 
even caring to assume so much decency as that; 
some bidding him bluntly not take up their time. 

He knew what his beloved Dante had known, how 
bitter it is to climb the stairs of others, to beg in 
vain for redress and justice ; and, if he had not yet 
known how hard it is to eat the bread of others, he 
felt that it would not be long before he did so. 

For actual want was close at his door. 

Had they been willing to sell or pawn anything, 
they could not have done so without being treated 
as criminals ; they had lost all right over their own pos- 
sessions. Every other day the bailiff looked in, and 
walked about, and lit his pipe, and patted this object, 
and peered at this article an4 that, by way of earning 
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the liberal fees with which his pro-creator, the law, ett- 
dowed him. He wanted to be bribed into staying 
away, but this Beldia did not know, and had she 
known it, had no means wherewith to bribe him ; 
and he, in vengeance, annoyed her as much as his 
position permitted ; spat on her clean floors, sat and 
smoked on the edge of her bed, cut coarse jokes at 
her distress, and went to sleep in her father's own 
chair. Human nature when it is hungry for a bribe 
and gets it not, is as a f reward suckling denied its 
nurse's breast. 

The serenity and self-restraint which were her 
habit only made her suffer more ; if she could have 
screamed and raved and torn her hair, as the women 
of her quarter would have done in similar circum- 
stances, she would have suffered far less than she 
suffered silently in beholding the coarse and dirty 
figure of old Dessi pattering amongst her lavender- 
scented linen, or standing against the light amongst 
the neglected herbs and flowers of her garden on 
the roof. 

" A proud stomached hussy ! " said Dessi to him- 
self. " How dare anybody be proud," he thought, 
" when he had the keys of their chests in his o\m 
desk at home?" 

The world was divided into two races, in his 
opinion. There were the people who seized goods, 
and there were the people whose goods were seized. 
All his homage was given to the former, the latter 
he regarded as the ferret regards the rabbit. The 
ferret lives by the rabbit, indeed, but its scorn for 
the rabbit is boundless. • 
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** We are human, if we are mined," a poor woman 
whose bed had been sold from under her had said 
once to him and his colleagues ; and Dessi had 
cocked up his snub nose in the air. " Aye, aye, ye're 
human," he had answered, " as a skinned eel in the 
frying pan is still an eel." 

And the hard-hearted joke had wounded the poor 
woman more than the cold brick floor on which her 
ill-covered bones were forced to lie. 

Beppe Dessi had it in his power, by his mere pres- 
ence, his mere interference, his mere legalised es- 
pionage, to torture the spirit of Beldia, as St. Agnes 
was tortured by the eyes and hands of the gaoler 
who bared her virgin breasts for the steel of the 
shears. Everything about her seemed sullied and 
profane. Nothing seemed her own any more. The 
privacy of life was ended ; her home was as public 
as the street. 

Her father scarcely seemed to notice what was 
done. He had simk into an apathy from which he 
was only roused at rare intervals. 

The scholar, with his mind far away amongst the 
beauties and mysteries of the past, and lost in the 
impersonal and delightful meditations with which 
an old chronicle or a new reading of an obscure text 
filled him, had heeded too little the things of daily 
life, been too thankful to escape from their sordid 
cares and wearing pressure, and had fallen an easy 
prey to the sophisms and temptations of a shrewd 
and soft-spoken man of business. 

"Antella must go," Ser Checchi had thought 
of tqn, with a cruel pang ; but he had never dreamed 
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that, Antella wholly lost to him, he would remam 
still in the same sad plight, still abandoned face to 
face with debts incurred he could not have said 
how. 

Ever since he had yielded to Vestuccio in accept- 
ing aid for the purchase of the rare Codex of Gio- 
goli, he had pursued a downward path ; and he had 
never known in plain figures what he was engaged 
to pay. A bill, in skilful hands, with its renewals, 
interest, compound interest, and all its attendant 
obligations, grows like the beanstalk of fable, and 
fastens its suckers as securely as the cuttle-fish. 
Ser Checchi, besides great absence of mind, had a 
tender and proud heart ; he had shrank from telling 
his troubles to his daughter and his friends, and it 
had been insupportable to him to make his house- 
hold feel pecuniary strain, or suffer the harshness 
of personal want. 

He would now have sold his library, by private 
contract or by volimtary auction, had his creditors 
allowed him to do so ; but they would not consent. 
In vain he strove to persuade them and their no- 
taries that such a course, by enabling the books to 
be sold at their proper value, would bring in twice, 
thrice, probably ten or twenty times as much money 
as if they were sold by the order of the tribimal. 
He knew well how the latter sales were controlled 
by the official and habitual frequenters of them, 
so that the finest work of art or literature can be 
knocked down as so much mere canvas or paper. 

Sold to amateurs and experts, his library, which 
was in many ways quaint and rare, would almost 
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certainly have brought in much more than he owed. 
With the salt tears in his eyes, he besought his perse- 
cutors to agree together, and let him do this ; his 
heart would be wrung to part from his treasures ; 
but, at least, when dispersed, they would thus find 
asylum on the shelves of those who could appreciate 
and care for them, whilst, if they went by auction 
by order of the sheriff's officer, they would in all 
likelihood be bought by weight, and in bundles to 
line butter tubs or travellers' trunks. 

Oftentimes at such law-enforced sales, in lonely 
villages or on secluded hillsides, he had seen ancient 
objects of rare workmanship, chairs, settles, chests, 
copper vessels, iron work, pottery, porcelain, 
knocked down at the sound of the horn for a few 
copper pieces, or a single silver bit. Thus, in early 
days, he had himself bought several of his volumes 
at such sales : though he had always, in pity and in 
honour, sought out the poor owner thus sacrificed 
to the teeth and claws of the law, and paid to him 
secretly the balance of what he had considered the 
due value of such purchases. But the measure 
which Ser Checchi gave, no one gave to him. 

His entreaties were of no avail ; he had waited 
too long. He had, in the innocent egotism of the 
bibliophile, shrunk from the mere thought of such 
a voluntary sale when he had been still at liberty 
to make it. Now he was no longer free to do so. 
The Codice and all the other valuable works were 
seized promiscuously, amongst the worthless ones, 
by distraint. And his creditors were too jealous of 
one another to consent to what might have been of 
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prijfit to them all. True, had Vestuceio adYtatW 
I atiL'Ii a conciliatory course, and one so advantageous 
I in the debtor, they might have been persuaded to 
[ unite and permit it to be followed. But Vestuccio 
I publicly said, with frank surprise, " Nay, I am not 
' in this matter, I liave nothing to do with it ; thank 
' God I have not; my heart would be too tender to 
I rob the poor, old, silly scholar of Ms all." jVnd 
privately to those persons, his instrumenta, to 
' whom he had passed on Ser Checchi*s signatures, 
' he whispered, " It would not be prudent to allow a 
' voluntary sale; to do so all the acts must be 
dropped, all tlie sentences annulled; personally I 
' would do anything in my power to help the old 
' geiitleinaii, but I could not in conscience and honour 
counsel you to throw away all the advantage you 
' have gained by the verdicts of the Pretura; Ms 
books alone might sell for much, or they might sell 
for nothing; whereas, if all the goods are sold as 
well, it is impossible that there should not be real- 
ised at least some fifty per cent, of what he owes. 
Besides, to agree to what he wishes you must all be 
of accord, and when are a group of creditors ever 
all of accord ? Were his affairs in my hands alone 
I coiUd have arranged, I could still arrange them, 
' but where there are many opposing creditors, a 
' charitable combination is impossible." S 

I " Impossible," added Pompilio Querei. ^| 

How was it that there were so many creditoi^H 
Ser Checchi could not understand this : lie haa 
thought that lie had dealt solely with Vestuccio, 
&Dd although he liad. ^ut lua &i%na,ture to drafts 
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drawn up in othei persons' names, he had been 
assured that these bills would lie safely and unseen 
in Vestuccio's desk, and had imagined in his in- 
nocence that the mortgage given by him on the land 
of Antella would cover all these loans. After all, 
the sums were very small ; and, had he earlier had 
the courage to sell his rarer folios and earlier edi- 
tions to foreign buyers with some little sacrifice, 
they could have been met and covered. But it had 
been no part of Vestuccio's interests to allow his 
victim to clearly comprehend his own position, and 
he had let him float on in uncertainty and indecision 
until it had become too late to take any decided 
step to struggle out of the meshes into which he 
had sunk. ' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

" Will you come to supper, Madamigella ? It grows 
late," cried the rough voice of Veronica from the 
mner chamber, where their fragal table was spread. 

She was a good-hearted woman, but in her man- 
ner she permitted herself to be rougher, ruder, more 
boisterous of late : she did not see why she should 
not add violence to her nature and trouble herself 
to speak softly, and stir noiselessly, to please folks 
who had the sheriffs officer coming to their doors 
every day. 

" Madamigella has always wanted as much 
observance as if she were a queen ; eh ! much she 
will get of it now," said the serving woman, with 
her arms akimbo, and a frown and a laugh together 
on her face to her devoted listener, the boy Poldo. 
She was angered that the evening meal was thus 
delayed and her own work thus prolonged. 

" Nobody lets you be proud if you are poor," added 
Veronica, with accurate knowledge of human nature. 

" The signorina is not proud, not a bit proud," 
said Poldo. " But she has a way with her which 
makes you feel small ; and when she looks at you 
she cows you, though she is kind." 

*' Ay, ay, and won't they pay her off for all that 
now?" said Veronica, who was vexed and pained by 
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the woes of her employers, yet found a certain relish 
in them. It fretted her to think that the whole 
quarter would see the hateful Bando swinging 
under the majolica angels and amorini ; and yet it 
hrought her importance and excitement to gossip 
about it all at the greengrocer's and the cheesemon- 
ger's, the butcher's and the tinman's, and to say with 
satisfaction, " It does not matter to me, — no, no, — I 
have a fine nest egg of my own in the savings bank, 
and I am torn in two with people who want me to 
go to them. I want nobody's bed or board ; it would 
be well for them if they could say as much, poor 
souls ; but the master was always up in the clouds, 
and never saw the dirt which lay^in his path, or the 
stones that he stumbled over. Leave ? oh, yes, I shall 
leave, of course ; the saints befriend them, when I 
am gone ! They will want help sorely." 

Between her humiliation at such disasters befall- 
ing a family which she served, and her importance 
at being the bearer of such dreadful news to the 
gossips of S. Spirito and S. Jaccopo, she did not 
know whether she was the more glad or the more 
grieved, at the events which had cast such gloom over 
the peaceful life in the tower. The boy was wholly 
sorrowful. Nowhere would he find another mistress 
so thoughtful for his creature comforts as Madami- 
gella Beldia. 

It was dull work, indeed, copying and yawning 
amongst those musty old volumes, where never a 
laugh was heard or a joke was made. But then, in 
compensation, what abimdance of good wheaten 
bread, of sound red wine, of fritters, of pickles, of 
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maccaroni, of polenta, and of summer and winter 
fruits ! 

The Vestuccio children would henceforth devour 
those grapes and figs, those nuts and walnuts of 
Ant^Ua, which had been his summer and autumn 
joys ; and he had heard the chandler say to the 
charcoal seller : " I shall give the tower folks no 
more of anything unless they pay ready money ; they 
have not a penny they say, so down on the nail they 
shall pay before a grain of rice or a stick of paste 
goes out to them." 

And the heart of the lad had been heavy, as he had 
heard, because what he heard meant short commons 
and an empty stomach for himself. No one had 
ever imderstood, as Madonna Beldia had done, that 
a growing boy's hunger is bottomless and restless as 
the sounding sea. Poldo would willingly have struck 
down the chandler amongst his tubs of beans and 
seeds, his little round cheeses, his savoury brown 
sausages, his smoked tongues, and his flasks of olive 
oil. Xo credit to Madamigella Beldia, who had paid 
every Saturday morning her little weekly accounts 
at the shops as regularly and as surely as the strokes 
of the old Dutch house clock tolled out the hours ! 
" It is a shame, a crying shame ! " said Poldo, with 
red eyes and burning cheeks. 

" It is the way of the world," said Veronica. " If 
you can drive a coach and six when you choose, 
everybody you meet on the road offers you a lift ; 
everybody, from the archbishop in his chariot to the 
dustman in his donkey- cart ; but if you are a poor 
devil limping along the highway with a sore foot 
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and a ragged jacket, why, then, nobody ever sees 
you on the path, neither his Grace nor the sweeper ! " 

" It is an infamous shame ! " repeated the boy with 
fuiy. 

Veronica was less touched to wrath: she saw 
matters as the small traders saw them. 

" They will send nothing, nothing, imless you pay 
for it ; there are no weekly credits now," she said to 
Beldia, with the sort of triumph which a coarse 
nature always feels in hurtiijg the dignity of a deli- 
cate temper. Beldia shrank as from the touch of a 
hot iron, but she soon recovered her self-command. 

" It is very natural that they should feel afraid to 
trust us," she answered. " I will give you the ready 
money every morning." 

"For how long?" said Veronica. "If you have 
got ready money, Madamigella, you had best hide it 
upon your person when Gigi and Beppe come round 
next. They poke into every hole and corner, noth- 
ing escapes them, and if they see any money they 
will take it." 

Beldia looked at her with the bewildered, harassed 
look of the tracked hare. 

" They cannot deny us a little money for food," she 
said stupidly. " Even the galley slaves are fed." 

" The galley slaves ? ay, ay ! " said the woman 
roughly. " But they have the wit to break the law 
and make the nation maintain them. Poor master 
has only made away with his own, you see ; so he 
may go and starve, and it is nobody's business if he 
starve to death. If you have any money, hide it, or 
give it to me, and I will keep it about me." 
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" I will hide nothing," said Beldia firmly ; but her 
eyes did not lose their strained and hunted expres- 
sion. The woman's words had brought home to her 
with startling distinctness the fact that all her father 
possessed had been seized in the name of his credi- 
tors ; and that nothing, not even the sheets they slept 
in, or the platter on which they cut their loaf, was 
their own any more. 

"You have jewels and pretty things, Madami- 
gella," said Veronica, " th%y can't touch them, they 
are yours ; you can pawn or sell them." 

Beldia was silent. 

All her little personal treasures had gone one by 
one, to satisfy the leech-like craving of her brother, 
and at the last the pearls had gone. She had noth- 
ing left, except her body linen and her wearing 
apparel. 

Everything in the tower was her father's, and 
thus, now, belonged to his creditors. 

" If the master had had a grain of sense," said 
Veronica, " knowing the plight he was in, he would 
have made a deed of gift of it all to you, or a deed 
of sale to Messer Odisio ; and Messer Odisio would 
have stayed at home, and wedded you, and all would 
have gone well." 

" ]\Iy father would never do a dishonourable thing," 
said Beldia quickly, with a sigh. " That would have 
been dishonourable." 

" Ah ! " said the serving- woman, with brusque 
contempt. "Fine words butter no parsnips, and 
mend no holes. Is it honourable, think you, to write 
^way his children's patrimony and bring a maideQ 
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like you face to face with a vulgar shame and con- 
tumely like this, because he never had courage or 
strength to look his affairs in the face, and leave off 
buying mouldy parchment and mice-gnawed books ? 
Honour — honour! 'tis a mighty, big word; but it 
seems to me as how Ser Checchi, who is so rare and 
fond of it, has read its reading upside down ! " 

" Be silent," said Beldia sternly. " Cannot you 
respect my father's name? You have eaten his 
bread, and known his goodness twenty years and 
more. Is it not infamy enough that his old age is 
betrayed and tormented by strangers, without the 
foulness of his servants' tongues daring to soil his 
stainless name?" 

" What I say is true, Signorina," said Veronica 
doggedly, yet abashed. 

'* Yes ; it is quite true," said the voice of Ser 
Checchi behind them. 

Veronica screamed, and let fall the knife and the 
carrot which her hands held. 

" I thought you were out of the house, sir," she 
stammered, confused and terrified. 

" I am no eavesdropper," said Checchi, with a faint 
sad smile. "But you spoke so loudly, Veronica, 
that I heard you on the stairs. You are quite right ; 
I have dishonoured myself, and robbed my daughter. 
Believe me, you cannot censure me as doth my con- 
science by day and night." 

He spoke gently and humbly, with the meekness 
of a chidden child, yet with the dignity of a dis- 
crowned king. 

V^roiuQa stood aud stared at him in irr^soiut^ 
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amaze, then, with a gasp, she threw her rough apron 
over her head, turned her shoulder to the wall, and 
sobbed aloud. 

" I was a beast to say it," she muttered between 
her sobs. " And I never meant it — I never thought 
it, dear master ! " 

" I have told you that you were right," said Ser 
Checchi. " Yet I cannot let such things be said in 
my house, so long as I have a house at all. There 
is your wage for a month. Let this be the last night 
that you sleep here." 

And he laid down on the table beside her the 
amount of her wage ; it was the last money that he 
possessed. 

"No, no, master, no, no!" she cried, her voice 
choked by her sobs. " I have an ill-tongue, but I 
have not a base heart. I have eaten your bread in 
your prosperity ; I will not leave you in your misery. 
I have laid by six hundred francs in your service ; 
I will lend them to you, if you will take them. No, 
no, I will not go. Madamigella Beldia, speak for 
me ! I will not go. I will not touch that money. 
He says that what I said was true. Then, why turn 
me from the door because I said it ? " 

Ser Checchi i)ut the money into her unwilling 
hand. 

" The truth is truth by whomsoever spoken," he 
said briefly, "but we love not those who chasten us. 
Go : and leave us to our fate. You are a strong 
woman, and a capable servant ; you will with ease 
find service elsewhere. We can keep none to serve 
us now," 
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And he put the weeping woman gently but firmly 
out from the chamber and closed the door upon 
her. Then his firmness deserted him, and his age 
and his sorrows overcame him. 

He sank, broken and tremulous, upon the nearest 
seat. 

" She was right," he said hoarsely. " I am dis- 
honoured. My daughter — my dear daughter ! — for- 
give me all I bring upon you I " 

Beldia kissed his hands. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Life in the tower of Taddeo had been hitherto 
always so peaceful, orderly, and regular, with an 
almost puritanic method in all its ways and habits, 
that the disorder of poverty, and the irregularity 
entailed by it, were the most cruel tortures and trials 
which could have befallen Beldia. Never in her life 
had she left a small or large payment over-due, a 
household bill neglected; their living had been 
simple, but generous and unstrained ; she had never 
thought twice before giving an alms or offering a 
meal, and the utmost exactitude had been observed 
in the discharge of all obligations which came before 
her in the daily routine of her management. 

The difficulties, the embarrassments, the small, 
mean, trivial troubles which go with need of money, 
now harassed and embarrassed her at every step. 
She felt lowered by them, and defiled by them. 
Every morning since she had been a child of fifteen 
she had set the house in order as soon as she had 
risen for the day ; and although her father had bade 
her avoid extravagance she had always had plenty 
for the homely and comfortable needs of life, and 
had never been forced to deny herself the pleasure 
of getting a flask of superior wine for a guest, a dish 
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of fruit for the table, or a bunch of market flowers 
for herself. To be obliged to pause before she 
bought a few eggs or a little rice, to have to divide 
a few copper pieces anxiously between bread for to- 
day, and bread for to-morrow, was a trial so new, 
so unimagined, that she felt herself the prey of some 
oppressive nightmare; sunk by it to the level of 
beggars at the street comers, the poor beggars for 
whose improvidence her pity alone had prevented 
her disdain. All the heavy manual work also of 
the house fell upon herself alone. True, Veronica 
was not far off indeed, and was constantly offering 
her assistance, as did some of the neighbours out of 
curiosity rather than pity ; but Beldia did not accept 
these offers, and all the household work fell on her- 
self. She had to sweep, to dust, to make the beds, 
to cook, to fetch water, to do everything which there 
was to do, and which the strong woman servant 
and the boy had done before her ; and the hard 
manual labours were almost a relief to the torturing 
mental anxiety which was upon her night and day. 
They fatigued her physically so intensely, that, 
when she lay down at night, some hours of heavy 
sleep came to her. 

" Oh, my love, that ever you should, through me, 
be brought to such degradation ! " said her father 
once, as he saw her pass with a pan of charcoal, a 
coarse apron woimd about her skirt, and her hair 
covered with a linen kerchief. She smiled faintly. 

" It is no degradation, father. The women of old 
Greece thought it none. Did not Penelope spin, and 
Nausicaia wash clothes ? " ' ♦ 
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" You are a brave child and merit a better f at6 
than I have given you," he said in a broken voice. 

But even in his grief for her he did not realise 
how difficult it was to even obtain that pan of char- 
coal, and the frugal food which she cooked upon it. 
No one would give her credit even for so much as 
these, and her little personal trinkets and trifles, 
such as even so serious a maiden as she cherished, 
had all gone one by one in othei years under Cir- 
illo's draining exigencies. 

One day when she saw him look more careworn, 
ill, more heartbroken than ever, a sudden idea 
sprung up within her breast. She said nothing to 
her father, but wrapped a black shawl round her 
head and shoulders and went out into the street. It 
was growing dark, and Vestuccio's shop would be 
closed, she knew ; she took her way to bis private 
house. The lamps were lighted, and their reflec- 
tions were trembling in the river, which was full 
from a storm in the previous night. 

There are few things in nature and art more beau- 
tiful than is the Arno lighted thus, when above head 
there is a starry and moon-illumined sky. Even in 
the distraction and distress of her mind she could 
not help looking westward and eastward at the 
scene, so long familiar, yet ever so fresh in beauty, 
the darkness beneath the arches of the bridges and 
of the masses of building above them contrasted 
with the luminance of the heavens and the waters. 
Deep shadow veiled all which was poor, or base, or 
trivial ; nothing was seen but what was majestic, 
mystenovis, and noble. On such a night had Buon- 
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delmonte left the chamber of his love ; on such a 
night had Ginevra wakened from the tomb ; on such 
a night had Luisa Strozzi ridden down on her palfrey 
to the masked supper at Casa Nasi. Beldia looked 
at the loveliness of the river, and the tears rose in 
her eyes and choked her throat in thinking of the 
happy, harmless years which she had passed beside 
these fair, familiar scenes. 

She ceased to look, and hurried onward across the 
Ponte Vecchio between the closed shutters of the 
jewellers' and goldsmiths' little shops. The door 
stood open of the house in which Vestuccio occupied 
the first floor ; a modest but commodious house in 
the Via dei Benci. She moimted the stairs with a 
sick heart; and rapped. Within she could hear 
voices and laughter. A good-looking wench opened 
the door to her, and said, with evident falsehood, 
that her master was away : there was a scent of 
tobacco, of garlic, of wine, of fried fish ; and, being 
pressed hard, the servant girl admitted reluctantly 
that the master was at home, but had friends, and 
had bidden her deny him to all visitors. Then she 
showed Beldia into a close little room, with its win- 
dow shut and its petroleum lamp flaring, and left 
her and sought her employer to interrupt his revels. 
The voices on the other side of the wall ceased and 
the laughter also ; and in a few moments Vestuccio 
appeared, a little red, as a man may be after a good 
supper, but smiling pleasantly and politely, and 
deprecating her apologies with a courteous gesture. 

" Your servant, Madamigella," he said, lifting the 
smoking cap which he wore. " My wife is in the 

15 
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I ciiimtry with the little ones ; (Jod be with them, I 
I darlings ! — an old friend or two were supping i 
I me to pass the time in their absence ; is your ^ 
I father taken unwell that you come to me at tl 
I hour?" 

Beldia threw off her black shawl and stood befol 
him, 

" Oh, for the pity of heaven do not play with n 
Ser Aurelio 1 " she aaid passionately. " You knai 
of the great wretchedness in which my father i 
plunged. The truth was only made known to i 
the other day. They seized his books. He was" 
obhged to tell me then what it meant, and all the 
woe which is upon him. You know how good he is, 
how simple, how guileless, and how, despite all his 
■wisdom, he may easily be deceived and undone. I 
have come to you now because you are his chief 
creditor, it seems, and you have already taken An- 
tella, can you not be content ? Can you not spare 
him, give him time? He trusted you. He liked 
you. How could you betray his trust ?" 

Vestuecio listened in an attitude of respect s 
deference; but his eyes sparkled with anger, evt 
whilst his countenance wore an expression of fai 
astonishment and of profound regret. 

" Betray 1 " he repeated, " betray ? I ! Oh, s 
rina mia, could ever a word so base be said in ser! 
ousness to me ? My honour is writ on granite, in 
Bight of the whole town. T grieve for Ser Checchi's 
misfortunes ; my heart bleeds for them ; but I hav^ 
been powerless to stop him on a road which nev« 
hath but one end." 
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" To stop him ! " echoed Beldia. " You have 
driven him onward in it ! It is you who hold all his 
paper." 

Her soul had acquired nothmg of the cunning, 
and cuteness, and finesse which are so needful in 
the commerce of the world. She felt that the man 
hefore her was the origin of all their woe, and she 
stripped his mask off and let him see that she knew 
him as he was, 

It is a discovery which is never pardoned. 

" I thought you were so attached to my father ! " 
she cried in an ingenuous reproach which she 
repented of, as soon as she had yielded to it. 
Vestuccio joined his hands together impressively 
and looked up to the ceiling with pious invocation of 
the Most High who reads all hearts. 

" I am truly devoted to your most saintly and noble 
father, signorina," he said devoutly. "But, when 
one's interests are in question, what would you 
expect? One must sacrifice one's own brother to 
oneself ! " 

" I quite understand that you would do so ! " said 
Beldia curtly, and coldly, as she made a movement 
towards the door. 

"Everyone would do so, signorina," said Vestuccio 
imabashed. "Do not believe them if any say the 
contrary." 

For to Vestuccio it seemed so natural, so holy, so 
beautiful a thing to allow interest to rule existence, 
that he did not see that there was anything but what 
was most creditable in the avowal that it did so. To 
reproach an Italian with his love of his own interests 
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is to speak to him in an unintelligible language. 
" Who should love me if not myself ? " he will say with 
perfect good faith. " We are entirely sure of no- 
one except of ourselves ; therefore, in the name of 
all justice and prudence, let us first of all consider 
that best of all friends, our own advantage and 
advancement." 

Love thyself first : afterwards, a long way after- 
wards, love thy neighbour, if thou canst do so with- 
out hurt. 

So ran the law to him. 

"You are a hypocrite and a rogue then!" said 
Beldia with scorn and passion. " If you be only a 
self-seeking usurer why do you pretend to care for 
others?" 

Vestuccio preserved his deferential attitude, he 
spread out his hands in a gesture of deprecation; 
his eyes alone, wliich looked downward, glittered 
with the anger which was in his soul. 

" You mistake, Madamigella," he said humbly, 
"you wholly mistake. I have no power to arrest 
the course which the law takes. It is your venerable 
father who has never comprehended that business 
is business, and that the closest friendship must give 
way to self-defence and to self-interest. I have done 
for him what I would not have done for my own father. 
I have given time and care, and thought and money, 
and, if he had listened to me, things would not be 
now with him as they are. What would you ? He 
has indulged the elegant tastes and costly whims of 
a scholar, whilst he was only a poor bookseller on 
the brink of bankruptcy. How could the end be 
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other than it is ? He has spent his days and nights 
in the useless illusory pursuit of a learning which is 
not worth the farthing match that a child sells in 
the streets. In other times there were monasteries 
open for such vain dreamers as he. No one knows 
nowadays what to do with them ; they are out of 
date, and the world walks over them while they 
remain distraught at their studies. It is many years 
now, Madonna Beldia, that your father began to 
sign his name to bills and acts, without weighing 
well enough to what he put it. One thing or another 
has always dragged him down. There were his 
son's follies in one way, and his own in another ; 
and he never could see an old book or manuscript 
but what his it must be, and he never noticed that 
it was all going out and nothing coming in, and he 
always liked to give you ready money to keep 
the house going, and he never could bring himself to 
grudge a bit or sup to anyone, or deny anybody the 
pick of his own brains, and it has come to this at 
last, such things always do ; and if the crash have 
been staved off so long, why, it is solely due to the 
efforts of your poor servant, Vestuccio, whom you 
rashly and unkindly are inclined to blame." 

He spoke so frankly, so clearly, and so openly, 
that any stranger hearing him would have been 
ready to swear to his truth and integrity. Almost 
they made Beldia herself waver in her belief against 
him. 

Every word he said so exactly portrayed her 
father's faults and foibles that it wrung her heart to 
hear him ; she stood close to him, motionless, gazing 
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I lit him as if her eyes would fain plunge into 

I inmost soul- 
He moved uneasily under that intense and 
loHfied gaze, and on the pretest that the lamp 
flaring, he turned down the flame so that the 

[ grew dusky. 

Beldia drew a deep breath, as she replied to Mi 
" You speak plausibly, you speak with appareni 
candour ; I canjiot deny that my father's errors are 
sueh as you have said. But you have taken a cruel 
advantage of them. You have turned to your own 
profit his trustfulness and absence of guile. You 

I have filled your strong box with his signatures, and 

' when the time was ripe to most profit by them, you 
have pulled the cord and let the axe fall. You can- 
not deny it. You cannot deny it: all these men 
who bring these claims and charges and protested 
paper are your creatures." 

She [taused, and looked to see him abashed, 
masked, ashamed. The innocent always expect 
behold the guilty overwhelmed by the mere charj 

> of guilt. She was wise, and clear of re^on in many 

I ways, but she knew not the heart of a rogue. She 
drew her pure, straight weapon of truth, and thought 
to see him shrink before it as Mephistopheles before 
the cross. But Mephistopheles, in the person of 
Vestuccio, was not so simple. He smiled within 
himself to see the maiden so frankly and so fooUshly 
laying bare her soul to him, and showing him how 
much, and yet how little, she knew, how dangeroi 

L and yet how impotent she was. 

" Never show your cards, Madamigella 
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mured, and then, with a pained expression, added 
in a colder tone, " Your language is strange and full 
of offence to me. But I can understand that you 
are agitated, and so unjust and confused. These 
troubles have fallen on you without warning. Often 
and often would I have warned you myself, but 
your father would never allow me to do so, and he 
was master of his own secrets. Believe me, Mada- 
migella, believe me, by the souls of my children whom 
you know that I love so well, if Sir Checchi has been 
thus far saved from utter ruin, it is due to me and 
to the influence which my townsfolk are so good as 
to let me exercise in the counsels I give to them. I 
am a hard-working man, who has risen from the 
lowest state, by energy and frugality, and the city 
knows it and honours me." 

Vestuccio's face beamed, his figure dilated, he 
had in his own eyes the nimbus about his head of 
successful and prosperous virtue. He was never so 
happy or so eloquent as when he lauded himself. 

Beldia's gaze was riveted upon him, trying to 
read his hidden mind, and failing, because the 
candour and integrity of her own nature had no 
gauge by which to measure the duplicity arid 
hypocrisy of his. 

" If this be true," she said simply ; " if you have 
had neither hand nor head m this cabal against my 
father, save him. He has always trusted you. You 
have always advised him. His ruin must be due 
to you, directly or indirectly, since you were so often 
his adviser. Save him." 

'*And how, madonna mia?" cried Vestuccio, 
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acting innocent ignorance and bewildered surprai 
Get him time ; get him loans ; speak to thoa 
who seize his goods, who hold Ids signatures, if ilfl 
be not you indeed who hold them. You are a e 
of business : you must know a thousand ways 1 
business by which men on the brink of ruin can 1 
saved from the lowest depth of all. Save him, savS 
him, as I saved Gemma when the fungus of deait 
was growing in her throat," 

She spoke with intense and fervid feeling, whi 
her voice thrilled with the hitensity of her dread 
Bnd of her hope. 

Veatuccio looked downward on the floor. 

For one brief second his heart was touched : \ 
loved his child, and he remembered how this womai 
who pleaded with him now, had remained in the 
contagion of the horrible disease when Gem 
own mother had fled shrieking away from what w 
deemed- a dying bed. 

He remembered, and he knew that he could sxvt 
her father without the outlay of a farthing, merelyi^ 
by renunciation of gain, merely by lifting up hici 
hand to the pack which he had let loose, and biddi 
them take their fangs off their quarry and wait. 

For one moment he wavered: remembering a 
regretting. The nest moment nature, .habit, 
instinct of avarice, the passion of acquisitiveness 
cruel, insatiable hunger of the usurer, which is lill 
the appetite of the horse-leech, were all stronp 
than the alien and evanescent impulse of mercy. 

He looked away from Beldia, and anaweredS 
'*You are labouring under some sad illusion, ] 
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damigella. I could not stay judgment against your 
father for a day. I have no power, no means. I am 
grieved, grieved to the heart, but I can do nothing. 
The law of debts must take its course." 

He had spent eight years in careful preparation 
for the catastrophe which had now fallen on Beldia 
and her father. Little by little he had built up the 
scaffolding, step by step he had drawn near the 
edifice ; he could not now lay down imlit the slow 
match with which he had made ready to set it 
ablaze for the warming of his own hands and hearth. 

He loved his child ; but he loved money, intrigues, 
and acquisition more. In the actual moment of her 
danger he would have renounced anything to save 
her ; but years had gone by since then, his gratitude 
had cooled. 

After all it was Providence which had saved her : 
so he thought to himself, and hardened his heart. 
It was not only gain which he would lose if he 
yielded, but self-respect. He would forever despise 
himself, and be despised by those who acted with 
him, if he now held back and spared the dwellers in 
the tower. It is not by mercy and long-suffering, 
by kindness or grateful memories that the fortunes 
of industrious people like himself are made. A 
short memory for benefits and a long memory for 
figures are the two essentials to monetary success. 

He looked upon the floor ; his pleasant smile 
stereotyped upon his mouth. 

"You have taken a wholly wrong view of the 
matter, signoriria mia gentilissima^^'* he added re- 
spectfully. "I might take exception at your ex* 
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^sions, but I p&sB them by ; you are agitated, uodl 
■unhappy, aiid know not whut you say. I am powet-M 
leas in this matter which you seem erroneously t 
think that I control. It is not I who move the law;*!! 
It is the men of law. 1 have no power to stop them ■ 
in what they deem their duty. As I understand it, 
all which Ser Checchi suffers from are the legal and 

I logical consequences of his own acts. If be had not, 
signed these papers, these bills, thette drafts ; if hftj 
had not purchased costly works, and mortgaged a 
lie possessed to pay for them, do one could moles 
llimnow. People complain of the law, but wrongly d 
the civil law never touches those who have not fira 
Tdolated some moral law wi-itten in their e 
but broken in their acts." 
He paused to see the effect of his words : 
pleased with the last phrase ; it filled him with t 
calm complacency of a man who has been always 
careful to be himself on the right side of the law 
ever to be creditor, and never to be debtor. 

IBeldia shuddered as she heard. From violence 
may come mercy, from fury may he bom pity ; but 
never, never, never, she knew, could any good or 
gentle thing arise from the accursed smoothness idM 
a self-admiring hypocrisy, from the cruelty of h 
damnable avarice. ■^ 

"Answer me one thing, only, in (me word," she' 
BiSaid, looking always at him with her straight, clear 
i, which he had now braced himself to meet. 
"Is it not you who have seized Antella?" 

" Madaraigella," said Veatuccio with dignity and 
rebuJie, "I ha4 lent out my own honest gains upon 
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that land. I had lost upon it ; I had waited long, 
very long ; if at the last I have entered into my own 
I have done no more than that. Nay, so true a 
friend am I to your father, that to-morrow, if he pay 
me my capital and interest and costs, I will give the 
land back to him, as though there had been never 
any question of it between us. Can I say more ? 
Who else would say as much ? I have six children 
who look to me for bread. I cannot make gifts to 
right and left, as childless men may do." 

She looked at him in silence, reading his soul in 
all its meanness and baseness, and trickery and 
cruelty. 

"My heart is but too tender," he continued, 
warming to his own self-praise as he ever did. " It 
is a heart of gold. I maintain my old parents in 
every comfort, I have made the fortunes of my 
family ; I rejoice to give ; I am full of benevolence 
as the fresh melon of its juice ; but there are limits, 
— ^there are duties — one may be indulgent, but one 
must not be a dupe. Who will pay me for all the 
time which I have thrown away in your honoured 
father's affairs ? No one ; not a farthing, I am 
sacrificed in every way. Others have the law on 
him, not I. The land? What is the land? All 
clay and rock ; yielding nothing and taxed at fifty per 
cent. It is a dead loss to me to be forced to take it 
instead of my good, sound, national notes. If all 
business were done as I have done this thing, 
lenders would be beggars. Had I only had the 
money which I lent Ser Checchi, I could have tuttied 
and turned it over and over a score of times, and 
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ide hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands ont 
To help him, to succour him, I have robbed 
myself and my children, and the child unborn that 
my wife goes with now ; and what do you give me 
in return ? Abuse — suspicion — shameful and un- 
t reproach." 

His eyes filled, his hands spread themselves out- 
iVard in the gesture of one wrongly accused, who 
repudiates a dishonouring charge; he stood erect^ 
and self-satLsfied ; a viTy model of calumniated, and] 
upright, and aelf-resiiectiiig niiviihood. 

lie waited for her to reply, but she said nothing; 
her gaze was still fixed upon him. She was think- 
ing bitterly how long a viper may dwell in the ivy 
your gates, and you have no chance to see him 

led his skin. 

Vestuccio being only thus answered by a silence 
which reproached and condemned him more over- 
whebningly than any words could have done, re- 
placed his smoking cap on his head, set his eyeglass 
in his eye, and banished the kindliness and sadness 
from his face. 

"Pardon me," he said curtly, "I can waste no 
more time. My friends in the next room are wait- 
ing for me. Offer my r^pects to your honoured 
father ; it is useless to remind him that, had he 
attended to the disinterested coimsels of a practical 
man, he would not now be in the strait he is." 

Then he opened the door sharply. 

" Lucinda, my girl," he said to the servant raaii 
'light the Signorina Beldia down the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Beldia went home through the lamplit and moonlit 
streets, sick at heart with that weary sense of the 
futility of truth, of the nullity of justice, of the in- 
capacity for right to struggle against wrong, which 
is the most enervating and torturing of sorrows. 
She knew, as plainly as though it were written on 
the walls, that all hope was over for her father and 
herself. 

She realised, with a horrible shock, that their 
position was neither higher nor better than that of 
the many debtors whose names were printed up at 
the doors of the Pretura, to be talked of all over the 
city. To her nature, so delicate, so proud, and so 
reserved, the discovery was a torture none the less 
acute because she endeavoured to bear it bravely. 
She knew that Vestuccio had adroitly schemed for 
and compassed her father's destruction, but she had 
no proofs that he had done so ; no one would have 
heeded her protestations, and the law was on the 
side of the evil-doer. To the tribunals, as to the 
crowd, Vestuccio was but a prudent and provident 
man asking only for his own ; and her father was 
the imprudent and improvident one, who is always 
a criminal in the sight of others, because he can 
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longer benefit or purchase his con tern porariea 
'o the lejider of money all were ready to doff thraf^ 

,ps and bend their backs : the borrower of money 
jiras only a poor, played-out, unmterestmg, uselesB 
creature iu their sight. The world always respects 

iwer, and never asks the means and methods by 
irhieh it has been gauied. 

In the streets and squares and shops and ofdces 
of the city Vestuccio was a power; he had many 
men iu his grip, and forttme in his future. Ser 
Chocchi could not be of any further use or profit to 
anyone ; naturally the town took the former to its 
bosom, and left the latter alone, like the dead asa 
by the wayside. 

Wlien she went up the stairs of her home, the 
door of the back room was open, her father stood in 
the doorway, a brass lamp in his hand, waiting for 
"her. 

"You have been to ask grace of Vestuccio 
said sternly. 

Beldia did not reply : to prevaricate or deny neverj 
occurred to her. 

" You did wrong," said Ser Checchi. "Long 
turies ago in yonder street a woman asked the 
escaped lion to spare her babe ; and the desert ani- 
mal heard her prayer. But had she spoken to the 
usurer she would have spoken in vain. I did not 
think you would have so abased me." 

" It was not abasement," she said, woimded by the 
Word. " I did hut tell him the truth, that he had 
ibused your trust, tliat he had taken Antella un- 

\tly by abrupt forecloamg, that he was behind all 
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these other men who now attack you. I did but 
ask him time and patience, and such influence as it 
would cost him nothing to use. That was all." 

Ser Checchi smiled faintly. 

"Poor innocent! Could you provoke him more? 
He will only go in the morning to the attorneys, and 
bid them hurry on their acts." 

" Why ? Why should he hate you so ? You have 
done him no evil." 

" I trusted him and he betrayed me. Who wrongs 
never pardons." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Meantime of Odisio Fontana there had entirely 
ceased to come any tidmgs whatever, since the day 
that the ship in which he had sailed had touched at 
the island of Madeira. Gathering courage from her 
desperate dread, Beldia had written to his old mas- 
ter in Milan, and he to her had replied, formally as 
to a stranger, that he also knew and heard nothing, 
and shared her fears as to the fate of the vessel, of 
which no tidings had been rumoured by the under- 
writers. He told her that the poor mother of Odisio 
had been spared this sorrow, for she had died, sud- 
denly and painlessly, in her sleep, in the summer 
heats, and her small income had died with her. The 
Milan architect added that he had taken charge of 
the few things which she had left, and had placed 
them in safety to await commimication of the wishes 
of her son. 

Although Beldia had never had directly any word 
from her, she had heard so much from Odisio of his 
mother that she felt a personal pain and loss, when 
she learned that she would never see in life this gen- 
tle and learned northern woman, who had chosen to 
give her son, rather the riches Of the mind, than the 
goods of the world, the freedom of the spirit rather 
than the servitude of wealth. 
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It was a minor sorrow lost in the deeper grief of 
her father's woes and her own ignorance, whether 
the man she loved were living or dead ; but it was 
the one drop which filled her cup to overflowing. 

She had not known how much solace and support 
she had unconsciously derived from the thought of 
Odisio's mother, until now that she learned her 
death. 

Nor either of Cirillo did she know aught. From 
the night when he had vanished down the dusky 
street with her pearls upon him, he had given no 
sign of life. She supposed that he had got safely 
out of the country, since, had he been arrested, it 
would have been publicly known. But his fate was 
hidden in obscurity. 

Her father never named him. From time to time 
he roused himself from his depression and apathy, 
to question her of her betrothed ; but of his son he 
said never a word. 

" Your mistress's Lombard is lost at sea, they tell 
me, good, Nica," said Beppe Dessi to Veronica one 
afternoon, when, as his wont was, he swaggered 
through the rooms, prying here and there, locking 
and unlocking, peering and fingering, jabbering and 
grinning. In that curious way in which bad news 
travels swiftly and cruelly, it had become known in 
the quarter that the Genoese vessel was reported 
missing. 

"Were he dead on land, we would not ask you to 

pay for his burying ; " said Veronica, who had come 

in, as she often did, to linger about her old kitchen, 

and try and coax her late mistress into eating some 

16 
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tit-bit which she brought with her : she had a coarse 
and shrewish tongue, but her heart waa neither hard 
nor unfaithful. 

" Ships be often silent for many a month, and 
e safe into iwrt after all," she added, " anyhow 
'tis better to drown at sea, than live to get fat on 
other folks' pain, and gnaw other folks' loaves, as 
you do, Beppino." 

Old Dessi chuckled, shaking his broad stomach. 

" You have a vixen'e tongue, but a witless one, 
" he replied. " Few men are as merciful as 
I. Haven't I left your good people the use of their 
rooms and their things, when I might have locked 
them all up and left notliiug out but a mattress and 
a pipkin, and a knife and fork, as the law doth pro- 
scribe ? " I 

He was seated, as he spoke, in Ser Checchi's owff" 
chair ; he had hia pipe in his mouth ; with his fat, 
dirty fingers he was turning over a fair copy of the 
" Bellezze di Ferinze," not that he knew one ix»k 
from another, or could tell a copper-plate engraving 
from a lithograph, but he liked to look important, 
and he could see the librarian in the inner chamber 
wince and move nervously, whenever a fine volume 
was roughly and rudely handled thus. ■ 

He had no personal ill-will to Ser Checchi, withil 
whom he had never had any interviews until the ' 
executions levied on the Iwoks ; but the low mind 
hates the higher spirit by instinct, and with ferocity ; 
and gloats over its torment as the grinning yokel 
loves to see the stately and gracious stag polled 
down by hounds in a muddy lane. 
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Veronica, who was no respecter of persons, and 
whose temper was quickly roused, snatched the vol- 
ume of Cinelli from him with no gentle hand and 
banged it upon his shoulders. 

" You porpoise," she screamed, " would you ape a 
scholar? Look at the black marks your paw has 
left on the margins ! Custodian you may be, and a 
fine farce it is, if you be so ; but you have no right 
to damage the goods you have charge of with that 
soot you have got on your fist from the grasp of 
your godfather the devil." 

Beppe Dessi laughed, because he always laughed at 
everything ; but he was angry too ; had Veronica not 
been a big buxom, brown widow, much to his liking, 
he would have made her feel his anger as a represent- 
ative of the sanctity of law. 

"Jest away, sauce-box," he said jocosely, chucking 
her under the chin. " You won't laugh when you 
see the books go to sale on the carts on Friday, and 
all the pots and pans you used to use here swinging 
and jingling a' top of them." 

Veronica turned gray under the healthy brown 
and red of her complexion. 

" Friday ? 'Tis not as near as that ; the saints help 
us!" 

" Ay, that it is," said Dessi, smacking his lips as 
over some savoury morsel. " To-morrow I shall put 
up bande^ and you know, five days after, out every- 
thing goes, if the king's liege himself was the debtor." 

" The bande I " echoed Veronica, as in old days in 
that old tower women might have said with bloodless 
lips " the plague," or "the headsman I " 
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m When the fiawrft- — the dBclarations of the date oliJ 

[Bale — are piisted on the walls aJid hung up by al 

Btrmg to the door of the doomed dweUing nothing can I 

arrest the sale of the debtor's possessions. It is the I 

funeral knell over the burial of credit and of honor. I 

Bribes, prayers, tempted cupidity, hope of other 1 

modeK of payment, may retard the bringing of the I 

bande, but once brought, notliing except payment I 

L.B&I1 avert tlie sale which they announce. I 

B " Not the bmuh- : " shrieked Veronica. '' Not yet j I 

Fnot yet ! Oh, Beppino — dear, good, kind Beppino— I 

you will put off the day, you will persuade the \ 

people, you will nut bring these horrible thrice ao- \ 

cui'sed haiide here ? " I 

Dessi's fat sides shook with contented facetious- J 

ness. I 

" Ay, ay, ay ! It is ' dear Beppino ' — 'good kind I 

Beppino' now, is it? Is the devil my godfather I 

now V " 1 

" The devil is your godfather, and your father too, I 

if you bruig those vile things here. You know well I 

enough when those papers are out there is nothing J 

to be done, no hope, no help, no anything. Look ye, I 

Beppe, you never dare " I 

" Dare 1 " said the great man, swelling bigger and I 
bigger with his own importance. " Dare ! That is ■ 
a fine word to use to me I If you don't take care to 4 
keep a civiller tongue behind your teeth I will clap I 
you in prison for maltreatment of a peaceable cit- I 
izen in the orderly pursiiit of the duties which the J 
law entails on him. My shoulders ache now wittoS 
your banging of that big book ; and were you uot^fl 
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passable, good-looking wench for your years ^^ 

"What are my looks, bad or good, to you? I 
am not come to such a pass that I need take a gouty 
old bailiff for my lover ; " screamed Veronica, hiss- 
ing in her rage like the hot water in her own boil- 
ing coppers. " You are a monster, Beppe ! — a beast, 
a pig, a raging tiger ! — ^What I bring the salesmen 
here to my honoured master, to my dear and saint- 
like mistress ! You never can, you never shall. I 
will tear the coat off your back, and your hair off 
your head in the street with my hands and ray 
teeth '' 

" These folks are not your master or your mistress 
any more, so you need not fuss about them ; and it 
is not I who force the sales ; it is the creditors," said 
Beppe Dessi sullenly, for his dignity was hurt by 
her invectives. " And neither Gigi nor I have aught 
to do with hurrying on or holding off the sales, as 
you would know without being told, if you weren't 
an ignorant vixen ; and I know not what good could 
be got out of waiting any longer, if we could wait, 
for these people have not a farthing left, and every 
day the costs run on, and so every day which is 
wasted is a theft to the creditors, and to me myself, 
as one may say. For, as it is, there will be precious 
little to divide between us when all this lumber of 
musty books is sold." 

Veronica's nerves gave way ; she fetched him a 
sounding box on the ear, then threw her apron over 
her head, as her habit was under emotion, and sobbed 
aloud. 

The Bande ! — ^how often in that poor quarter of 
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ttie town were these words heard like a tocsin toUin 
ruin and death. 

The sound of the blow and the cries roused Sra 

lecchi where he was seated in the little dining-l 
whither he had gone to avoid seeing thej 
profanation and pollution of his volumes by 
hands of the bailiff. 

He rase and approached them. 

" Woman, what do you here ? Tou are no more 
in any aervic-e of mine," he said to her. " Yes, ] 
know ; ytin moan well ; but you have no place here 
now, and I cannot have this brawling in my cham-l 
ber." 

" Ser Checchi, Ser Checchi ! " sobbed Veronici^ fl 
"the old beast swears that he will put up ttu 
papers to sell on Friday. Who ever heard ■ 
like? The papers once up, what can you doJi 
There will be only five days to find help, and yoai 
will not And it ; everything will go, from your bookl 
which have ruined you, to the stew pans and pip. 
kins that I used fifteen long years in this houe 
come Barnabas' day ! " 

Ser Checchi wavered slightly like a man who h 
been struck a heavy blow. But he steadied himij 
self, feehng the eyes of Beppe Dessi staring witl 
curiosity and triumph upon him. 
■ " Is it true ? " he asked the man briefly. 

" Ay, ay, sir ; it is true," said Dessi, for oncfl 
serious and forced into respect, he knew not why. 
And— you sell^-every thing ? " 
Everytliing, sir," replied the bailiff, and 

Wed with his audacioiiB fat chuckle : " I sup] 
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you think much of them, but they'll, make a mighty 
poor show in the auction-room." 

Ser Checchi made one passionate movement, as 
though he would have struck the blasphemer to the 
ground ; then, with a violent effort controlling his 
impulse, he left the room in silence. He felt as 
one who hears his children insulted, his friends dis- 
honoured in his presence, and is powerless to avenge 
them. 

All those dear companions of his studies ! All 
those precious assistants of his labours ! All those 
valued ministers to his meditations ! The Seneca, 
the Pindar, the Cicero, the St. Augustine, the Ter- 
tullian, the Villani, the Vitruvius, the Aldine 
Horace, the Etienne Plato, the Guintini Awecinna, 
the Labacco, the Cicoqnara, the Pistolesi, the scores 
and scores of familiar and beloved brethren of his 
heart and mind, which were now forever to pass 
from their honoured rest within his walls, and be 
flung into imworthy hands, perchance be torn and 
tossed piecemeal to some shameful fate! And it 
was his own fault ; his own clumsy, stupid, foolish 
fault ; his own ignorance, carelessness, and witless- 
ness which had brought him to this pass, and made 
him powerless to protect himself or them I 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Evert half year Beldia had, of late years, gone her- 
self to pay the rent on the twentieth day of August, 
and on the twentieth day of February, as the Flor- 
entine law mercilessly exacts ; and now, when 
these cruel documents came to their door, in these 
scorching days of the late summer, she thought 
with relief that the money for the coming half year 
was safe in the hands of the old canon of the Duomo, 
Don Gervasio, with whom it had always been her 
habit to lodge it well in advance of the date at 
which it would be needed. This year her father 
had given it to her earlier than usual, foreseeing 
the troubles which were to come upon him, and 
desiring that this matter at least should be at rest. 
It was almost the last money which remained to 
him out of that small capital which he had inherited 
from his progenitors. 

"You gave the rent money to Don Gervasio?" he 
asked her anxiously one day. 

" Oh, yes," she answered ; " shall I get it from 
him, and pay Saetta beforehand ? " 

" It would be well," said Ser Checchi. " Better 
early than late." 
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So she went that self-same day and got the small 
sum from the old Canon, who kept it, with his funds 
for charitahle purposes, in an iron hox with a silver 
figure of an apostle on its lid, and a secret to its 
lock. 

The Canon was banker to all the poorer neigh- 
bours, and when he kept the children's pence, pro- 
duced them multiplied, and told their young owners 
that, if let alone, the soldi grew, just as endive did, 
or cresses. 

When he gave her roll of notes to Beldia now out 
of his iron box, he looked anxiously in her face. 

" If I could be of any use you would tell me, my 
daughter?" he asked wistfully. "I have heard 
with pain of your father's troubles. I owe him 
many years of good neighbourliness and peaceful 
communion of the intellect. I would do anything 
in my power to lighten his burdens. You know 
that ? " 

" I know it well, most reverend," said Beldia with 
a deep sigh. *' But my father is very proud in some 
ways, although so humble in others. He would not 
take a loan." 

" And it would be wrong in me to question you 
as to that which he chooses to keep secret," said 
the Canon. "Nor would I do so. But when the 
men of law are knocking loudly at your gates, and 
you have not wherewithal to pay them and send 
them thence, there is no secret any more, alas I The 
very lads in the street know your sorrow." 

Beldia bent her head in ashamed assent : her pale 
cheeks burned with crimson colour. 
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" I know not how this miaery has come upon 
she said sadly ; " my father was ever most puncti 
most exact, most honourable." 

" Ho has fallen amongst thieves," said Don 
vasio, " and he has been too long mute under 
wounds. 

"But I cannot pardon bira for his oblivion of 
daughter's interests,^' he added, a shade of 
ity and censure passing over his benignant features. 
" Bo(.iks are very dear to me, myself , and good books 
and great books are the the benison of the world, but 
not even to the wisdom of all the i^es should yi 
peace and prosperity and his own fair name ha^ 
been sacrificed." 

" It does not matter for me," said Beldia, quickly. 
" What matters is that the hooks will be Io.st, and 
his good name, as your reverence says, lost with 
tbem?" 

Then she turned away to hide the agitation 
ehe could ill control, and slipped the hank not 
within the bosom of her gown, and left the gt 
priest to go down into the street and horaewai 
But on the threshold the Canon stopped her. 

" Wait one moment. You go to pay the rent ? ' 

"Yea, you know that 1 do," said Beldia, worn 
ingly, a vague fear fluttering at her heart. 

" But I have heard," murmured the Canon, 
Maso Saetta means — wishes — ^intends to — ^1 
Bend you a notice to quit." 

Beldia uttered a sharp cry. 

" He cannot ! " she cried aloud. 

" Oh, pardon me, my child, he can," 
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" He cannot I " she repeated wildly. " He cannot, 
father ! He cannot." 

"My poor girl, consider. You hold the tene- 
ments by no contract, no term of years, you have al- 
ways held it loosely, as your forefathers did, with 
nothing written, paying from half year to half year. 
True, 'Tw^o/a le^^e^^ saith the proverb. But usage 
is against you here. Believe me, Saetta can turn 
you out in November, if he choose to give you dis- 
missal now ; and— and I have heard it said in the 
town that he will do so. I grieve to pain you more, 
my dear daughter ; but I would not have you go 
on a fool's errand to this graceless and unkind old 
man." 

" But he would never be so cruel as to take the 
very moment of our misfortune to make us home- 
less ? " 

" My dear maiden, adversity tests our friends, but 
few bear the test ; and Saetta was never a friend of 
yours or anyone's. He is a greedy, hard, and igno- 
rant person, who will only conclude from your father's 
present position that he is not a desirable tenant any 
more." 

« A tenant ! " 

She repeated the word stupidly. It seemed to her 
to have no fitness in connection with themselves ; 
the tower was theirs ; they had lived in it, loved it, 
cherished it, laboured for it ; it had had the morn- 
ings and the evenings of their days ; it had harboured 
their joys and sorrows ; it had seen their births and 
their deaths ; it had heard the cry of the new-bom 
child, it had seen the dead whom they loved borne 
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across its threshold ; it had heard the words of 
prayers, the laughter of tlieir lips, the sobs of thi 
lameDtations, the gladness of their delight, the ' 
drawn breaths of their slumbers : they belonged 
it ; and it was theirs by the tender tie of a thousi 
days, by the sacred bond of a thousand nights. 

It was theirs — theirs — theirs — by every boi 
which bmda the heart of man to the roof whi( 
shelters him and to the walla which guard his 

Slje was at home there, as were the swallows unt 
it eaves, and the owls in its loopholes and gargoyh 
To dwell elsewhere than in the tower seemed incom- 
prehensible to her ; her father and grandfather had 
been bom there before her, and her great-grand- 
father had watched the entry of Bonaparte's bat^^ 
talions from its grated casements. 

She also had been bom there, and cradled ai 
reared there ; and, although she had always kno' 
indeed that the tower was not actually part of h( 
father's possessions, but belonged to Tormaso Saet1 
yet so used was she to her old home, and so long, 
she knew, had it been occupied by her family, that 
she felt rooted in the place like any tree in its native 
Boil. She would have as soon expected to see 
angels from its niches take wing across the An 
as have thought it possible that she could live elat 
where. Whenever she dreamed of her future with 
Odisio, it was always framed in this antique setting 
which she loved so well ; whenever she thought of 
children who might be bom to her, it was always o£. 
them as they would flit to and fro down these duel 

lirs, wliieh had felt her own feet so long, , and 
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they would stand beside her at sunrise and at sun- 
set amongst the flowers on this roof, whence she 
had so often watched the stars. 

The Saetta family had become the proprietors of 
it, indeed, because the necessities of the old patri- 
cian race to which it belonged had thrown it on the 
market at a low price, and even that low price had 
been too high for Ser Checchi to be able to purchase 
it, dearly as he would have loved to have done so. 
But although Saetta had become the legal owner 
of it, both she and her father had always felt 
that it did far more truly and entirely belong to 
themselves by all the ties which long affection and 
occupation can create between the dwelling and the 
dweller in it. They had taken Saetta every six 
months five hundred francs, for the half year's rent, 
and had received his receipt in return ; but there his 
interest in it began and ended as far as they were 
concerned. He let its ground floor to the charcoal 
seller and the chandler, and the mezzanino to the 
cobbler and the tailor and the cabinet maker, and 
the rest to Ser Checchi, and never spent a penny on 
is repair, or attended to any fissure in its masonry, 
or rot in its timber. The tower took care of itself, 
and having been built by the great master Gaddi, 
could do very well and very long without any other 
care ; and its wonderful majolica decorations of 
Messer. Luca's bore wind and rain, sun and heat, 
and even that insidious enemy frost, without any 
apparent dulling of their brilliant colours, or any 
blunting of their fine outlines. 

Once a year Ser Checchi, from love of these angels 
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and loves and shields and wreaths, paid a mason to 
climb and brush the dust and dirt off the lovely 
ornaments; but Maso Saetta would never have 
wasted a franc m domg anything of the sort. His 
old father had bought the tower because it had come 
in his way to buy it very cheaply, but he himself 
despised it, thought it only fit for bats and rats, and 
much preferred a square little house with green 
shutters, a slate roof, and walls a few inches thick, 
which he had built for his use outside the San 
Gallo gate, and which stuck up its pert and paltry 
vulgarity amidst ruined vineyards and desolated 
gardens. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

She went down into the hot and shadeless ways of 
the city with a sense of confusion and stupor upon 
her, as if someone had struck her on the head. She 
did not go to the landlord, but wended her way 
straight homeward, intending to take coimsel with 
her father. But even as she mounted the stairs and 
opened the door of the book-room, she met, face to 
face, the usher of the tribunal, who grinned as he 
passed her and pointed his thumb over his shoulder 
at Ser Checchi, who stood holding a printed docu- 
ment in his hand, and stared down on its lines as 
though they were written in some characters im- 
known to Mm. 

** Not this ! not this ! not to us ! " he said, stupidly. 

" May I see it ? " she asked timidly, frightened by 
his distraught look ; he let the paper pass from his 
hand to her. 

She imderstood it at a glance. 

It was the disdetta with which they had been 
menaced, a notice to quit the tower within two 
months and twelve days' time. 

At the expiration of that term, unless the premises 
were vacated and surrendered to the owner, the 
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law would turn the occupier, and all his goods i 
chattels, into the street by force il they did not ( 
wUlingiy. 

Beldia read it twice and thrice, unable to beliei 
her own sight. She had often seen such documeatl 
brought to her poorer neighbours, carrying conster- 
nation and destitution in their train, for two months 
is hut il hrief space in which to pack up your tents 
and go to unknown ground, 1 

" But we owe him nothing ? " she said, meaninj 
their landlord. ■ 

Ser Checchi shook his head. S 

"Nothing. You remember you took the last renfl 
last February, to him yourself. I suppose he uH 
afraid for the one now coming due." H 

" But when he has always been paid, can he senfl 
OS away ? " fl 

" Oh, yes 1 we have no contract with him. Ol^| 
people have hved here two hundred years and mor(B 
but that does not count. He bought the tower ; hfl 
can do as he likes with his own." H 

He sjKike wearily, drearily, stunned by this neYM 
calamity, feeling too helpless under it to rebel afl 
protest. He was tired of his troubles ; he was 8H 
old man and they were too many for his strength. H 

He took the paper again into his hands and tume^| 
it to and fro stupidly, as though he were an illiterat^| 
man who could not read. H 

" T did not think that Maso would have done it t^S 
me, to me," he said feebly and wonderingly. H 

He and Maso Saetta, the owner of the tower, ha|H 
fieen playfellows and school-fellows in their youtsH 
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and cronies in their older years, often talking of 
their early days over a cup of coffee, or a glass of 
lemonade. 

"Oh, it is impossible, impossible I " said Beldia, her 
face scared and white. " Gk) away ? — you and I — oh, 
it is impossible ! Go away ! Leave the tower ? Oh, 
no — no — ^no ! anything but that, anything but that ! 
He has always been paid : the law cannot let him 
do such a monstrous thing. The tower is ours, ours, 
ours ! " 

For the first time she had lost her reasonableness, 
her patience, her intelligence, her gratitude. 

She was stung to the heart. She was beside her- 
self with pain. The tower had been her home from 
birth. It had had all her life, all her care, all her 
love. She could not realise that a little old man, 
who had no love for it and no place in it, could have 
superior title over it to hers ; and power to drive her 
and her father from the hollowed shelter of its 
roof. 

Her father folded up the docimient, and placed it 
with the other law-papers in a drawer. 

" He can do as he likes with his own," he said in the 
same low, broken, tired voice. "All these acts have 
frightened him. Proprietors love not debtors under 
their roof-tree." 

" But we owe him nothing ! " 

" That makes no difference. He is afraid that we 

shall. When a hound is lamed and falls, the rest of 

the pack turn on him and rend him. It is the law of 

life." 

" And you will do nothing? " 

17 
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" There is nothing to do." 

He knew that there was nothing to do ; against a 
disdetta^ signified by the tribunal in the landlord's 
name, no man can appeal. It is a decree immutable 
and unalterable ; if the tenant has not vacated the 
house on the date appointed, the law casts him and 
all he possesses into the street. He cannot complain, 
he was duly cited and warned. 

She felt as though the world itself was slipping 
from beneath her feet, and the solid earth giving way 
and vanishing into space. 

" But I have the money to pay him," said Beldia, 
piteously . " Surely, surely he would not turn us out 
if he saw the money ? " 

Ser Checchi lifted his dulled, sad eyes and sighed. 

"The sight of money sometimes works miracles," 
he said, hesitatingly. He had seen it act like an 
incantation on his countrymen, making the savage 
meek, the timid bold, the unkind full of loving 
kindness ; he had seen truth forsworn, peace signed 
away forever, certainty thrown aside for possibility, 
and solid value bartered for shining dross, at the 
mere magical sight of money in the palm. 

" But no, no," he added, imperatively, " since he has 
done us this outrage let it so remain. Seek no re- 
dress. He does but exercise his legal right. I would 
not humble myself or you to plead for any respite." 

" But there may be some error ? He may think 
we cannot pay. What can he want more than to 
have his money's worth ? Oh, let me see him, father ; 
let me see him ! " she cried, with unwonted passion, 
losing her power of self-control and self-effacement. 
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*' If we are here we will be happy even with bared 
walls. Things will mend. Trade will return. We 
spend so little that we shall be able to live. But 
it must be here ; oh, it must be here ! If I go hence, 
I shall leave my heart in the very stones ! " 

She trembled violently, her pale face was violently 
flushed ; being a true woman as she was, the calam- 
ity which struck at her associations and affections 
affected her far more intensely than the privations 
and miseries which touched her material welfare. 
To die of hunger in her old beloved home seemed to 
to be a sweeter and fairer fate than to dwell in 
riches and abundance elsewhere. 

Her father looked at her for a moment, and then 
averted his eyes, unable to endure the sight of her 
anguish. 

" Do what you will," he said to her, " I who have 
brought you to this pass have lost all title to dictate 
to you. You may easily be wiser than I. More 
unwise you cannot be." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ox that vague permission she acted. She took the 
money for the rent from the old priest, to whom she 
had confided it and went to the dwelling of Maso 
Saetta. 

He was an old man who lived on his own small 
means, frugally, had never married, and led the 
monotonous, trivial, tedious life led by so many of his 
country people, toddling between his chamber and 
his coffee-house, amusing his forenoon at his barber's 
and in the evenings going to one of the cheap 
theatres or the puppet show, or sitting on the 
bench by Goldoni's statue to see the fine folks drive 
down the Lung' Arno. 

She had always seen Maso Saetta as easily as she 
saw the communal clock, whenever she wanted to 
do so. But now again, and again, and again, he 
eluded her ; was neither at his own house, or at his 
usual haunts ; and seemed to have altogether altered 
the routine of his days. She began to divine that 
he avoided her on purpose, and redoubled her efforts, 
going again and again in the same day to the street 
where he dwelt. Time was passing, twenty days 
are but as an instant when they are bringing what 
we dread upon their wings ; and a ghastly, choking 
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terror seized her, when she thought that if she could 
not turn or soften him, the tower would soon be no 
more theirs. She awoke from a short and troubled 
sleep every morning with this dread suffocating 
her; her once peaceful nights were broken, her 
once happy waking was over ; when she heard the 
bells chiming in the clear dusk of the dawn, she no 
more rose gladly because another day had begun ; 
she rose in apprehension, and with oppression, 
dreading what the coming hours should bring. 

Her father never asked her if she had seen Maso ; 
he knew well that she had not, or she would have 
told him. 

" Aren't you thinking of getting a new roof to 
cover you ? " said Dessi, the bailiff, officiously to her. 
" Time flies and you won't be wise if you provoke 
the %fraUar 

The sfratta is the corollary and colophon as it 
were of the desdetta^ the last act of all which tells 
the refractory tenant that the carabineers are coming 
to drive him out into the street, and pitch his goods 
out after him. 

Beldia did not answer; she ignored Dessi as 
utterly as it was possible to do. "The proud- 
stomached wench," he thought, angrily. "How 
dare she hold her head in the air like that, when I 
have locked up her very jampots and bed linen, and 
have even got her saucepans and fish-kettle in my 
keeping ? " 

"Out you'll go, mind that," he said, spitefully, 
one day. " You won't turn Maso more than you'll 
melt the bronze boar. Not a bit of it. Don't you 
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hope to do it. Vestuccio has got hold of Maso." 

Beldia sighed heavily ; but she had self-command 
enough to ask him nothing. She knew that it was 
most probable that what he said was true ; the 
influence of Vestuccio spread far and wide. 

She only doubled and trebled her efforts to see 
the landlord ; the time it took up to do so she could 
ill spare, for all the household work was now hers 
to do, and such food as she could obtain she had to 
prepare ; and she strove to make it as tempting and 
delicate as she could to attract her father's failing 
appetite. At length, all other means proving use- 
less, she resolved to wait at the barber's shop, where 
from the time that he had reached puberty, Saetta 
had never neglected to go as the city clocks tolled 
'noon; and there at last, although his hour was 
changed to escape her, she saw him come, looking 
furtively from side to side as he hurried across the 
threshold. 

She hurried after him, and caught the lappets of 
his long coat. 

" Ser Maso, Ser Maso, hear me, for pity's sake 
stop and hear me ! " 

He looked down on her in terror ; he was a little, 
red-faced, plump, merry-looking man ; but he lost 
his colour and frowned, as he said to her, " I can- 
not listen, I cannot indeed," he said nervously, try- 
ing to pluck his coat from her grasp. " You must 
go to the lawyers if you want anything. Every- 
thing is in the lawyers' hands. Let me go. Pray 
let me go." 

** But I have brought the money for the half year 
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to come," said Beldia, taking the bank notes from 
the bosom of her gown. "You cannot send us 
away if we are ready and willing to pay. Our 
people have been there two hundred years, and you 
are my father's friend ; perhaps you feared we could 
not pay, and so you did this cruel thing ; but here 
is the money for the half year to come." 

The eyes of Maso Saetta twinkled, winked, and 
leered as they saw the crisp bank notes so near his 
grasp ; he longed to snatch them, he ogled them as 
any satyr a nymph ; he made a little clawing, grasp- 
ing unconscious movement of his hands, which is 
a frequent gesture with Italians when they behold 
money. But he turned his head away resolutely, 
and shut his eyes tightly to shut out the tempta- 
tion. 

" It is not that," he said, quickly. " Oh, not at 
all, not at all. It is quite another matter. I want 
the tower empty ; I have other uses for it. I have 
other tenants. Very likely I may sell it. Very 
likely the mimicipality will pull it down- ^" 

"PuUitdown?" 

" Eh ! " said the owner, with a deprecating out- 
ward curl of his lips. " It is very old ; it is dirty 
and grim and ugly ; it takes up room, and they 
want everything smart and wide, and clear and 
white- washed. All the water-side of the Borgo San 
Jacopo is marked for demolition, and if they pull 
down the tower I shall have large compensation, and 
the della Robbia will sell alone for a vast deal." 

"Pull down the tower ! " 

She echoed the words faintly, leaning against the 
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doorpost of the barber's shop to keep herself from 
falling. 

" ^ antico I " repeated Maso Saetta, with that 
boundless scorn which the Italian can put into 
those two words. 

" It is old ! " he repeated, chuckling in cynical de- 
rision of its age, and then, seeing her pained, scared 
face, her appealing eyes, the bank notes in her hand, 
he grew angry at the unreason and untimeliness of 
this absurd appeal to him, which tempted him and 
worried him, and made him feel ashamed of using 
his own imquestionable rights. 

"My good maiden," he said, breathlessly, thrust- 
ing his face close to hers, and waving his shaking 
fingers in the air, " this is imreasonable, this is un- 
kind, this is preposterous ! You should have more 
consideration; when a man employs a lawyer, he 
does so because he wishes to be put to no trouble in 
the matter himself. I respect your father, and I 
pity him, and no one can understand how he has 
lost his wits, and come to such a pass as he has. 
But one must think of one's own interests before 
all. You cannot expect me to forget one's own in- 
terests. I have acted on good advice, and I shall 
not draw back from what I have done. You should 
not try to unnerve me in this manner. It is unkind. 
Besides, how could you and your father keep up a 
place like that, when your books are all sold, and 
your trade at an end? Be reasonable, my dear. 
Be reasonable. It is not honest what you want to 
do : to live on at my expense and cheat the piper of 
bis pay. Oh-h-h ! Do not set your back up like 
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that. When folks cannot pay they must go softly 
and meekly; they walk on broken bottles. Yes, 
yes ; I see the money ; but I suppose it belongs to 
the creditors. If Gigi Fanno saw it he would take 
it and lock it up. I shall not say anything about it, 
but you had best hide it in your gown. Yes, yes ; I 
know all you want to say. I have been a friend of 
Ser Checchi's ; I never said I have not, but friend- 
ship is one thing, and interest is another. One must 
consider one's own interest before all. I want the 
tower emptied ; I want the tower vacant. You have 
had your notice to quit. It is quite regular, quite 
legal. What have you to complain of ? Am I, or 
am I not, the owner of the place ? Ay, you cannot 
dispute that. Then go back to your father, and tell 
him so, and tell him that, when one employs a law- 
yer, one does not expect to be worried out of one's 
life by women. No — no — no. I have said it and I 
stick to it. You have the notice to quit. Out you 
go ; out you go. Of course a week more or less we 
will not make a fuss about, for old acquaintance' 
sake. But out you go. I have other views for the 
tower. And you, hearken to a word of sense, go 
you and take a couple of little rooms. It is as much 
as you can afford, and maybe you won't be long 
able to pay for even those ; and, I am told, every- 
thing except your beds is seized. The idea, the 
idea of poor folks without a table or chair wanting 
to go staying on at the tower. Two hundred 
years ? I know you say so. Yes, I believe it is so. 
But your people were only tenants all that while. 
JJfy &ither — ^rest his soul! — ^bought it forty years 
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ago, and the deed of sale was registered, and may 
be seen by whoever will. I am the master. I am 
the master; and out you go. No — ^no — ^no — ^no! 
It is of no use to torment me ; you ought to have 
more feeling, you ought to have more consideration. 
You will cause me an apoplexy ; I must go home 
unshaven, and take a purging dose. You should not 
excite one so. I feel a booming in my ears. If I 
perish of a stroke, you will have killed me." 

And he began to cry, for he was exceeding 
frightened. 

" It is a shame, signorina, to torment a poor, good, 
kind man thus," said the barber, who had been lis- 
tening all the while, a brass pot of hot water swing- 
ing in his hand. " It is a shame to importune him 
so, and it may cause him a stroke, as he says. Like 
enough, alack ! Ser Maso has a heart of gold, and 
it irks him to deny the smallest thing to man or 
child. Come into my inner room, sir," he added, 
" and lie down on my sofa a bit, and let me make 
you a cooling draught. If you walk home in the 
agitation you are in now, you may very well not 
reach your house in safety." 

" You are right," said Maso Saetta, with a kind of 
pride in being so near his end, mingled with a great 
commiseration for himself. "My feelings are al- 
ways too much for me, and to be obliged to seem 
unkind to an old friend is very painful. But when 
one has had good advice, and has set the law in 
motion, no reasonable being would be turned aside 
from his own interests." 

Heie his tottering steps bore him across the 
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threshold of the inner room of the barber, and the 
door of it was closed on him, and Beldia was left 
alone in the shop with some curious passers-by, and 
some roiind-eyed street urchins crowding round the 
door to see what was the matter. 

" What can that maiden be thinking of ? She and 
her old fool of a father must be mad," said the bar- 
ber in the inner chamber, as he mixed a lemon-juice 
and citrate of magnesia, " they have nothing in the 
world; they are cleaned out like disembowelled rab- 
bits, and they expect to stay on in such a fine place 
as Taddeo's tower. They are a disgrace to the 
town. You do well, sir, to get rid of them. The 
man has always been a poor, dreamy, feckless crea- 
ture, looking for noon at twilight and thinking 
twelve is thirteen ; and as for the signorina. Ma- 
donna Beldia as they call her, why, there is naught 
to say against her virtue, but she is a wench who 
thinks herself a queen, and nobody good enough to 
speak to ; my woman once takes her a piece of harm- 
less gossip, as women will, and she reads her a ser- 
mon on backbiting and bearing false witness ! She 
is like a starched coif, and I for one shall not be 
sorry to see her roughly handled and the starch 
creased. Drink this, dear and good sir, and lie 
quiet a little ; she cannot come in hither." 

" She is a good yoimg woman enough, but head- 
strong," said Maso Saetta, faintly. " She does not 
realise her own situation. K Gigi Fanno knew she 
had that money in her breast, I misdoubt the law 
would not let her finger it. Debtors cannot secrete 
large sums," 
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" Nay, it is a fraud," said the barber. " How is 
your head now, sir ? If you would like a leech or 
two I could run over to the apothecary's opposite." 

" No, no, the ill is passing. Are you sure she can- 
not come in here ? " 

" Sure and certain, sir. The bolt is shot." 

" It would be only right that the creditors should 
know she has that money. Really and truly it is 
theirs." 

" It is theirs, sir, yes. If I said a word to Gigi ? 
I shave him twice a week." 

" It might be well ; the law must never be de- 
frauded. Yes ; I think it would be well." 

" Then I will say the word, sir, before the day is 
over," said the barber with virtuous unction, and 
that mysterious pleasure in doing harm to people 
\\ ith whom he had no concern, which is frequent in 
human nature. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

See Checchi had courage and integrity in his blood 
and at first, for sake of his daughter and of his own 
good name, he struggled against his adversity. But 
he could not bring himself to stoop very low, or to 
beg very humbly; words of supplication choked 
him. Though a man of great intellectual humility, 
he had been always proud and sensitive, having ac- 
corded many favours but asked none ; so that he 
petitioned ill, and did not understand the trick of 
greasing the palms of those middlemen who are al- 
ways supreme in such circumstances ; moreover, the 
covert influence of Querci and of Vestuccio was al- 
ways opposed to him, closing any doors he strove to 
open, and hastening on what he tried to retard, so 
that he could do little, very little; and the time 
grew close at hand for the actual sales to take place. 
The neighbours had a sore sense of deception, when 
they still involuntarily felt imwilling respect for 
that slight, bent feeble figure, with its soft grey hair 
touching the shoulders, and the luminous large eyes 
looking so far beyond them and theirs, as Ser Chec- 
shi went on his weary way through the streets to 
beg mercy and delay from his torturers. 
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The very reverence which he had inspired among 
those who saw him in his daily walks in the city 
went against him now, for to the vulgar it is always 
irritating to have been subdued into feeling respect 
where there is no money to warrant their feeling it, 
or to reward them for having done so. 

" What an artful old hypocrite to look so vener- 
able, and buy choice copies as if he were some rich 
scholar, whilst all the while he was head and ears 
over in debt," said the tradesfolk of the neighbour- 
hood ; and this, or something like this, was the gen- 
eral sentiment amongst the small number of persons 
who were interested in observing the decline and 
fall of his fortunes. 

Once in her despair, feeling that no personal re- 
luctance or pride should prevent her essaying any 
means which could possibly alleviate her father's 
distress, Beldia went to the offices of Pompilio Querci, 
situated in the Canto dei Nelli. His name was at- 
tached to the suit of more than one creditor, and 
she knew that, although not officially, he was virtu- 
ally the adviser of Vestuccio. The attorney, a little, 
dapper, spruce, pert figure, bald at twenty-six years 
old, and pallid as a candle, received her with elabo- 
rate and frigid politeness, sitting behind a writing- 
table strewn with legal papers, and the manuscripts 
of the archaeological articles which he was prepar- 
ing for a learned Roman review. 

He listened to her politely, but evidently wearied 
as by a twice-told tale. He was grieved, he was 
inconsolable, he was in despair, but he could not 
defer execution : he was but the instrument of his 
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clients; was Dessi insolent and overbearing? — he 
was pained to hear it, but he could do nothing ; cus- 
todians were independent citizens, under no one's 
orders ; they had heavy responsibilities, they could 
scarcely be blamed if they were anxious to protect 
themselves; in the event — an absurd hypothesis, 
she would excuse him for even putting it forward — 
in the utterly impossible event of anything seized in 
the name of the law being made away with by the 
debtor, or anyone belonging to him, Giuseppe Dessi 
was responsible for its disappearance. 

He might, therefore, be excused if he were over- 
solicitous and somewhat impertinent ; nevertheless, 
if she thought she had any real ground of complaint, 
she might address a petition against him to the most 
worshipful the Pretore of the tribunal of the section ; 
he could not guarantee that such an application 
would meet with success, but it might do so, if re- 
spectfully and humbly worded. 

All this he said in long, involved, pompous, and 
deliberate phrases ; balancing a paper knife on his 
forefinger, and looking at her impertinently through 
his* eyeglasses, as he leaned back in his office chair. 

He had been as amorously moved towards her 
at one time as a cold-blooded and cautious little 
egotist can ever be so moved to anyone; and it 
consoled his woimded vanity, and his baulked pas- 
sion, to see this serene and stately maiden a suppli- 
cant before him, and to be able in turn to reject her 
suit. 

Had she not deserved every humiliation and trib- 
ulation which could befall her ? What vengeance 
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of " the handless and footless goddess " could be too 
great upon a woman so blind and so ingrate ? 

" It is well that my fancy was restrained from 
fulfilment," he reflected. " She grows plain, quite 
plain and she looks old." 

He did not say in so many words, "K you had 
listened to my suit, all these miseries would have 
been spared to you ; " but his attitude, his smile, his 
bland reproof, his frigid condolence all said it for 
him in unmistakable meaning. 

She might have possessed him, and his dapper 
person, and his checked suit, and his brand new 
house amidst the tramway lines and the jute fac- 
tories, and she had preferred a wandering Lombard 
scholar, with loose chestnut curls and an old velvet 
jacket, and no house at all anywhere, except in out- 
lines upon his drawing board. 

Beldia was mute under the malignant ingenuity 
which made her parent's misfortunes seem traceable 
to her. It was possible enough, she knew, that had 
she accepted the young advocate's suit the affairs of 
8er Checchi would never have drifted to so desperate 
a ruin. 

" If it be your vengeance, it is a poor, and paltry, 
and cruel one," she said at length. " My father had 
no part or act in my rejection of your hand. He 
showed you hospitality, kindness, liberality ; and in 
return you steal his thoughts, and hawk them to the 
public press, and hound on his enemies against him. 
It is you who have counselled Maso Saetta to drive 
us from the tower." 

" That is wholly untrue, signorina ; you are cruelly 
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iinjust. As a man I feel, and feel poignantly ; but 
of my feelings you were pleased once to make no 
accoimt : as a lawyer I am a mere machine, I can 
listen to no entreaties, I can neither pause nor 
waver in my course. My duty, my sole duty, is to- 
wards my clients, and, whatever it may cost me, I 
must do their bidding and follow what I conceive 
to be their interests." 

"You need not have accepted their affairs," said 
Beldia, weary of the long, pompous, and empty 
periods. " You owe my father much, signore ; you 
have learned much from him, and your learning has 
brought you other wages than those of that pure 
intellectual delight which it has always been suf- 
ficient for him to feel." 

She glanced as she spoke at the manuscript ready 
for press, and at the printers' proof which lay be- 
neath his hand upon the table between the sum- 
mons-papers. Over Querci's pallid face there passed 
a quiver of embarrassment. Though his hand had 
written, and his name had signed these scholarly 
articles, he knew well enough that it was of her 
father's scholarship and her father's suggestions 
and discoveries that those papers were full : though 
from their initial letter to their colophon no allusion 
was made, no reference was hinted as to the man 
who had in reality inspired them. 

" I have sat at the feet of Ser Checchi in certain 
studies with pleasure and profit," he said, with some 
faint confusion disturbing for a moment the starch 
of his stiff and self-satisfied manner. "I would 

never deny it for a moment. But it is not my 

18 
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fault if he has been so engrossed in those studies 
that practical matters have been lost sight of by 
him. I cannot afford to imitate his error, precious 
although such learned pursuits and investigations 
are to me. If he has not had at his side a practical 
adviser, who would have saved him from the con- 
sequences of such absence of mind, it is not my 
fault either. If you had chosen, I would have united 
my interests to his. But you preferred that it should 
be otherwise. It is the greatest pain to me that I 
have been compelled by my professional obligations 
to assume an attitude offensive, and apparently 
hostile to you. But I am, of a truth, no more re- 
sponsible for it than is this paper-cutter for the 
opinions of the volume upon which it is employed. 
Had thoy not come to me, these adversaries of yours, 
they would have gone to some other solicitor, who 
would probably have shown less delicacy and 
patience in a painful duty than I have done." 

Then she turned away from him as she had done 
from Vestuccio, and went out of the office. Querci 
rose and hastened after her to open the outer 
door. 

" Signorina," he murmured, " when I can befriend 
you conscientiously, believe me that I shall ever 
rejoice to do so. I am not Signore Saetta's keeper, 
nor Ser Checchi's, nor was I ever, allow me to re- 
mind you, attorney for the latter. Messer Tommaso 
has, on the contrary, always honoured me with his 
confidence. I owe a duty to my client which I must 
fulfil, and he is one of them. But if you can obtain 
from him, or from them all, or from anyone of them, 
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an order to suspend proceedings, I shall be relieved 
and glad." 

He extended his hand as he spoke ; she did not 
take it. 

She had seen his clients again and again before 
this day, and one and all they had replied to her 
that they could move in no way, that the advocate 
Querci held their affairs in his hands, and that 
they dared not meddle with him. Her life swung 
like a pendulum between the thresholds of creditors' 
houses and of lawyers' studies ; she was worn out 
by the ceaseless and useless swing to and fro betwixt 
these men who sent her backwards and forwards 
from one to another as the players at pallone sent 
their ball. 

Querci closed the door upon her, and returned to 
his desk. 

" Plain, yes, she grows plain," he thought once 
more with unction. "And she must be four and 
twenty years old by now. When the old man is 
dead, she will have to go out to domestic service in 
some capacity ; she has nothing, and her Lombard 
will be wise enough to keep the ocean between 
them. To think that I ever wished to marry her ! 
and that I might have been taken at my word ! " 

Then he lit a cigarette and felt that fortune had 
protected him, and dreamed of himself as he would 
be in future years, — ^town counsellor, provincial 
counsellor, deputy, secretary of finance, commander 
of civil orders, even — who could say not ? — even 
cousin of the king by virtue of the Annunciation 
Insignia. Why not ? A Sicilian notary is so now. 
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The bean-stalk cUmbing of a Messer Crispi make! 
ambitious ferment, like new wine, in the brain: 
bufioms of aU youthful lawyers. 

Th«a be nnised himself from his dreams, took ug 
his prai, and resumed his essay, looking every fc 
initiates at the memoranda which he had taken " 
down a year or two before from the teachings of 
Ser Cliecchi, concerning the African origin of the 
Sardinian race, and tiie epoch of the Etruscan 
invasion of Latimn. 

Half-an-hour after there was a tap at his door, 
and a man entered. ** Good day, Messer Vico," sai 
Querci, with cheerful politeness, slipping hia maniiJ 
script into his blotting paper, "I am at yoiu 
service, what is it ? " 

Ludovico del Beni, a tall, bony, brown man with 
a weak month and kindly eyes, wiped his forehead, 
spat on the floor, twirled his hat in his fingers, s 
then said sheepishly : 

" Please, sir advocate ; I do not like this husiness^ 

Querci looked at him sharply. 

" Why not ? " he inquired. 

Ludovico del Beni, called Vico by all who kueii 
him, who kept a small shop of mattings, and corda^ 
and bntshwork, stood first on one foot and then ( 
another, and spat again on the floor with j 
ceremony and solemnity. 

" Well, sir," he said, with a pause, " he is an ol^ 

man, and a gentle one ; and my mind misgives i 

that he has not got long to live, and it seems to n 

that I'm neither here nor there in this business, a 

I Td like to be out of it, and why don't Ser Aurel 
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do his own jobs, and put his name to them ? and the 
young woman, she came to me last evening, and she 
is very pretty spoken, and she is fond of the old man, 
and so I wanted to say, sir, — can't they be given time 
and let off a bit ? It is not a business as I like ; no, 
I never was a hard man, and I don't care to look like 
one, and I said to the young woman, if the sales 
could be stopped, and if the matter could be arranged 
in any other way ^" 

" It cannot," said Querci, with a sharp click of his 
teeth, like the shutting of a steel trap. " Confine 
yourself to your own affairs, my friend ; they are 
like enough to cause you trouble." 

The tradesman looked at him nervously, and with 
a meek and deferential pleading in his voice, said 
timidly : 

" The prosecution is in my name, is it not ? " 

" Of course. It is you who hold the bill." 

" To please Ser Aurelio. I have never had a penny 
of the money." 

" That is not the present question. You are the 
actual and apparent holder of the bill. You obtain 
judgment and levy execution. A sale follows, as 
night follows day." 

" But I do not like to look like a knave." 

" A knave ! " 

Querci was shocked ; nothing alarms men of his 
kind so much as plain language. 

" There is no question of knavery," he said, coldly. 
" If there be any knavery at all, it is on the part 
of the debtor who made himself responsible for sums 
which he knew he could not meet. I would advise 
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you not to talk in this way ; you yourself have papei 
out which is not worth very much. It may prove 
necessary to see how much, if your compassion for 
the old man in the tower runs away with your 
common sense." 

The tradesman trembled as he heard, and took 
out his large cotton handkerchief, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

" But, sir," he said, piteously, " we ought all to 
be merciful, and not judge our neighbours, and it is 
quite true what she says, that Ser Checchi has always 
been a most quiet, harmless, honest citizen, and if 
his craze for books ran away with him and he had 
a bad son to drain him dry, why, so may anybody ; 
and my own lads cause me trouble enough, and I 
have a fellow-feeling." 

" Your reflections come late in the day, my friend," 
said Querci, with cutting contempt. " The notice 
of sale will be out on Friday." 

" In my name ?" 

" In your name, and in the names of others. It 
is impossible, you see, for Ser Aurelio to wait any 
longer. There is too much danger in delay. Other 
creditors may arise, and the chance of enforcing full 
payment will be lost. Besides, the orders are given." 

The man stood silent, regretful, and disturbed. 

"But I have nothing to do with it," he said, 
timidly. " I am put forward as if I had ; but you 
know well, sir advocate, none better, that I have no 
more to do with it than the babe unborn." 

Querci frowned : the imbecility and obstinacy of 
the man incensed his higher intelligence. 
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" Why talk this nonsense at the eleventh hour ? " 
he said, with severity. " If you speak in such a way 
to anyone besides myself you will have unpleasant 
communications from Vestuccio yourself. Remem- 
ber all that you owe to his forbearance and to his 
good nature." 

The unhappy tradesman drooped his head, and 
shifted nervously from one foot to another, and 
seemed to shrink into himself as a young shy dog 
will do when he sees a whip. 

" Very well, sir," he said, himibly. " If it must 
be, it must be. But I am sorry for that maiden and 
the old man ! " 

He was one of the many humble tradesfolk who 
were of so much use to Vestuccio in his financial 
transactions, people necessitous and easily-moulded, 
who, having been assisted by him in the begmnmg 
of his intimacy with them, became in due course his 
creatures, his instruments, his marionnettes, moved 
by him either through their terror or their cupidity. 
He would not for worlds have figured in law courts 
himself as a persecuting and usurious creditor, but 
it was in no way against his reputation to pass on 
the bills which he received to his puppets, and guide 
unseen their manoeuvres in the tribunals, and 
secretly impose on them an inexorable severity, 
whilst openly and publicly he lamented their rigour. 

When a bill has passed out of your hands what 
can you do about it? Nothing, clearly, were you 
king or emperor. Whoever holds it is the headsman 
who strikes when he chooses. You may express 
your grief that it has gone out of your haoids ; but 
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once put in circulation, you can no more stop it than 
you can stop the rolling and exploding of a cask of 
petroleum, if you have set it alight and started it 
down a slope. 

No one ever saw the match in Vestuccio's hand : 
people only saw him running with a bag of sand to 
put out the flaring barrel, and always arriving too 
late, and expressing his regrets with touching pathos 
for the carelessness with which others left inflam- 
mable oils within reach of ignited fuses. 

True, there were a few who were not dupes of his 
comedy ; there were even many who knew the whole 
truth ; but such persons respected him the more for 
his dexterity and duplicity. The public is not angry 
with a good citizen who purrs pretty phrases m its 
ear, whilst he leads it by the nose wherever he 
pleases. 

" If he had trusted all his affairs to me," he said 
often at this juncture, with tears in his eyes, " Ser 
Checchi would not now be in the position he is. I 
was grieved to foreclose on Antella ; it cut me to 
the heart to do anything harsh, but when there are 
also many creditors, one does not lag behind ; one's 
duty to one's family is paramount." 

This was the kind of speech which enchanted and 
enslaved his fellow-townsmen. Disguise is usually 
popular. It expresses deference for your neigh- 
bour's opinion. If you did not care for his opinion 
you would not dissemble to propitiate him. Human 
nature forgives anything except bluntness. Blimt- 
ness offends ; it is the brother of truth. Vestuccio 
was never blunt •, and he was always popular. 
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Ser Checchi ceased to struggle, desisted from all 
effort ; he accepted his fate and bent his head to the 
storm meekly, ashamed, bitterly ashamed, of the 
folly which Imd drawn it on his head. 

He ate scarcely anything, slept but rarely and fit- 
fully, and his hands had a continual tremor in them ; 
he wrote illegibly, and grasped his pen with diffi- 
culty. "Why was not my hand paralysed ere I 
put my signature to any bill ? " he said, bitterly, to 
his daughter. "Everything comes too late, even 
infirmity ! " 

When she heard him say this, she burst into a 
passion of weeping. 

" It is not paralysis, father ! " she cried, piteously, 
" no, no — ^no, no." 

" It will be," said Ser Checchi, quietly. 

He did not deceive himself ; he knew that his 
strength was failing, his health giving 'way. 

" Only let my body die before my brain ! " he said 
in his heart, in the scholar's terror of aphasia. 

One day a registered letter was brought to Beldia ; 
her heart leaped up in sudden hope, thinking that 
it bore news of her betrothed ; but before her eager 
hands could take the packet her face fell, she recog- 
nised the handwriting of Cirillo. 

She opened the letter with fear; nothing but 
trouble had ever come to them from him. 

Out of the envelope dropped a bank note. There 
were a few hurriedly written lines with it. 

" I won fifty thousand francs last night. I send 
you twenty of them. Your pearls enabled me to 
play. I am well, and hope that what I send may 
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get my father out of trouble. You see the devil is 
not as black as your maiden fancy paints him. 
Acknowledge this, Poste Restante, Monaco." 

The letter was dated from Monte Carlo, and the 
French bank note was for twenty thousand francs. 

Beldia sat still with them both on the table before 
her, the sunshine falling on the paper-money. Here 
was deliverance ; here was relief ; here was succour. 

The motes of the sim-beams swam and circled 
before her sight ; there was a dull noise in her 
ears ; she was strangely moved to relief, and yet to 
terror. 

A gambler's money ! — ^would her father take it? 

She did not hear his voice calling to her until he 
had called thrice. She rose and went to him, the 
letter and money crumpled in her hand. 

Ser Checchi stood at the head of the stair. '* You 
have had a letter ; is it from Odisio ? " he cried to 
her ; for the Lombard, with his pure scholarship and 
his loyal manhood, was dear to him. 

Beldia stood before him with a strange sense of 
guiltiness upon her; as if she had come out of 
some shameful place ; and yet of gladness too, see- 
ing the means by which all their mourning might 
be changed to rejoicing, and their woes undone. 

Without daring to say one word in either joy or 
fear, she held out the letter to him. He glanced 
sharply at the money in her hand, a flush of hope 
and warmth passing over his wasted features. 

Then he read Cirillo's writing once, twice, thrice, 
very slowly, as if he could not fathom its meaning, 
or believe his own senses. He stretched out his 
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hand and took the bank note from her and folded 
it up with the letter ; his face had grown cold and 
stem, as though it were cut in stone. Looking on 
him she had no need to ask him if he accepted the 

gift. 

" Give me an envelope and sealing wax," he said, 
harshly. She went to her chamber and brought 
both. He put the letter and the money together in 
the envelope, and sealed it with his big seal, and 
addressed it to his son's name at the post-oflBlce of 
Monaco. 

" Send it to be registered," he said, sternly. " If 
there be not a franc in the house to pay the postage, 
pawn my shirt." 

Beldia grew very pale. 

" Father, he means well," she said, timidly. " He 
has never seen as we see. He will only lose it at 
play if it go back to him ; and — ^it would save all, it 
would save the books I " 

The sunken blue eyes of Ser Checchi flashed their ^ '" 
lightnings of terrible wrath upon her. For one mo- 
ment she thought that he would strike her. 

" Take the alms of my son ! The spawn of a gam- :.,.. 
bling hell! Dare you tempt me? — you? Let the 
books go ; let the last stick and thread and crust 
which belonged to me go, but do not play the devil's 
part for him, and try to buy my soul with a gam- 
bler's gold." 

She dared not argue more ; and the letter went 
back to Cirillo by that evening's post, sealed with 
the big onyx seal of his father, with which he had 
played when he was a little curly-haired child, and 
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stood at Ser Checchi's knee on Sunday afternoons 
at Antella. 

Beldia knew that her father was right, that he 
was only true to himself in this act of inexorable 
honour. Yet, woman-like, she mourned for Cirillo, 
in whose hard heart she knew that there must have 
been a soft place, when he had penned that letter 
and parted with that large sum; she knew that 
there must have been in him some awakening to 
conscience, some regret for his faults and follies, 
some yearning for Ms kindred and his birthplace. 

She wished that it had been returned to him less 
harshly. She wrote herself, and strove to soften 
the rejection of his aid; but to her letter she re- 
ceived no answer, neither then nor at any other 
time. 

She never doubted that her father had done right- 
ly, or that his choice was the only one possible to a 
man reared in the strong and pure ethics of the 
great writers whom he loved. But that rescue had 
been so near, succour so close, seemed to make their 
fate more cruel. It would have been a delight so 
exquisite, a pleasure so honest and so just, to have 
barred the door against the invasion of the law and 
had their home once more intact and inviolate. To 
put down this sweetness untasted, to thrust away 
this healing draught untouched, made their torture 
only harder to endure. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The days wore on, each one sadder, harder than the 
previous day ; the men of the tribunal came, fuss- 
ing and fuming, peeping into and roaming in and 
out of every room, and Beppe Dessi swelled with 
more insolence and more impoi'tance as the period 
of probation allowed by the law drew nearer and 
nearer to its end. 

The bare walls with a few of the necessaries of 
daily life were soon to be all which would be left 
to them, and soon even those walls were to shelter 
them no more ; they would be driven out to a new 
home. 

Unknown to them, Don Gervasio had taken a few 
humble chambers near his own dwelling, so that 
they should not find themselves utterly houseless ; 
but he dared not speak of this even to Beldia; 
the thought that she could live elsewhere than in 
the tower seemed to paralyse all her energies and 
stupefy her intelligence. 

"Oh, never elsewhere! — ^never elsewhere!" she 
said, piteously, to the old priest. *' We have done 
no harm that we should be forced away like slaves 
to be sold in a market, and the money for the rent 
is there." 
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But the money for the rent was not there ; since 
Gigi Fanno, warned by Saetta's barber, had obtained 
an order from the tribimal for Don Gervasio to de- 
liver it up in the name of the creditors, which the 
priest had been forced to obey. But he had not the 
courage to tell her this ; he knew that she would 
leani it soon enough ; he knew that were it still in 
his possession, it would be powerless to move their 
landlord to mercy ; he knew that Maso Saetta would 
send them out by main force if they did not go 
voluntarily; and, therefore, unknown to her, he 
hired the little chambers looking on a shady mon- 
astery-garden near Porta Romana, so that when 
the inevitable eviction should take place, there 
should be some shelter ready for her and for her 
father. 

As though the terrible force of the temptation 
which had assailed him when he had refused his 
son's gift, had broken down his moral and physical 
strength, Ser Checchi from that hour grew feebler 
and sicklier, and less able to meet the woes which 
pressed on him. As though the contrast of what was 
with what might have been, had he stooped to re- 
tain his son's gift, made the bitterness of his lot too 
much even for his fortitude, he passed whole days 
shut up in his bed-chamber, lost in apathetic medita- 
tion, and at times his eyes would j8l11 with sudden 
tears, which he did not strive to conceal ; something 
of the pathetic weakness of an innocent animal, 
harassed and tortured without resistance, had come 
into him. It seemed as if his last forces had spent 
tiemselves in the rejection of Cirillo's gold. 
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Once she heard him mutter to himself, " Even her 
pearls — even her mother's pearls — gone in a foreign 
heU!" 

He did not view his son's action as she saw it ; it 
only seemed to him an insult, an outrage, a degrada- 
tion the more. 

On one of these weary, empty, yet laborious, days 
in early autumn, when the city is at its dreariest, 
and dustiest, and dullest, Beldia, looking from a back 
casement which opened from the kitchen on the 
river, saw a boat come up and station itself under 
the tower wall, whilst the men who were in it 
fastened a rope's end to one of the iron stanchions 
in the basement. She watched them unconsciously 
for a little time; her mind was dulled as by an 
opiate by the continued succession of sorrows, 
anxieties, humiliations, and miseries ; as far as her 
thoughts were awake at all they were dwelling in 
fancy on the vintage fields of Antella, with the 
white and dun oxen pacing through them, and the 
yellow dragon's mouth, and the lilac colchicum 
growing in the grassy furrows. It was the first 
autumn in all her life that she had not been amidst 
those fields when grapes were ripening in late 
summer suns. But, lost as she was in pain and in 
remembrance, the movements of these men below 
ended by arresting her attention ; they had a pot 
of white paint on the bench of their little shallow 
boat, and with a big brush they were making a 
broad white line along the brown stones of the 
tower at as great a height as they could reach. The 
terror which was now always with her as to the loss 
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of her old home, made her watch with puzzled fear 
this singular marking of the ancient place. 

"Good people, what are you doing there?" she 
asked them, leaning as far out of the window as she 
could. 

They looked up, and the one who held the 
brush, standing at rest a moment, answered her 
civilly : 

" We are marking the river- wall : where this line 
runs everything is to be pulled down. We have 
been below already, as you may see, signorina, if 
you look over yonder." 

" Pulled down ! " she echoed the words stupidly. 

" Ay, ay," said the man. "'Tis a pity, I do thiiJj: 
myself ; there is a lot of life in these old stones still ; 
but you see at Palazzo Vecchio they want to have 
everything spick-and-span new ; they want to make 
a quay here, they say, with electric light, and a 
tramway, and new houses, all whitewashed, just 
like the quay on the other side where the old Zecca, 
and the trees, and the Alberti chapel used to be. 
And like enough, when all's been cleared, they'll 
choke it up with factories and gas-works, just as 
the shore is choked up down yonder. But there ! 
'tis no business of mine, and the gentlemen want to 
turn some money — what else do they get themselves 
made town-councillors for ? Why, Madamigella, 
how queer you look ! Have never you heard it 
before ? " 

And the good man, confused and troubled at the 
effect of his news, splashed his big brush into the 
iron pot again, and went on drawing his broad 
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white line along the stones welded together so firmly 
by the artisans of Taddeo Gaddi. 

Beldia sank down on the window-seat of the 
kitchen, and hid her face in her hands, as one who 
hears a death-warrant. 

She did not doubt the workman's story. She 
remembered what Maso Saetta had said, and she 
knew the frightful apathy of the city before its own 
undoing, wrought for the greed and gratification of 
its Jacks in office. 

Destroyed ! the tower destroyed ! The blood 
surged in her ears and the tearless sobs strangled 
her breath like knotted cords. 

19 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Don Gebvasio did his best to help his old friend, 
but he was a poor priest with no money but that 
which he held in trust for others : and though he 
stooped to use expostulation and supplication in Ser 
Checchi's cause, which he would never have used in 
his own, he could effect little, except to obtain some 
slight delay in the execution of the sentences. Ser 
Checchi deserved no enemies, but he had few friends : 
men who are at once shy and proud do not easily 
make friends, and his absorption in his intellectual 
and interior life had seemed like arrogance and 
stiffness to the other tradesmen of the neighbour- 
hood. The few who valued and cared for him, like 
the old churchmen and professors who frequented 
his rooms, and were of like tastes with himself, 
were poor indeed in worldly goods, and, even were 
they willing to aid him, were without any means to 
do so. The simplicity and solitude of his life had 
been such as to isolate him from all practical men 
of affairs, except indeed from Vestuccio. But 
Vestuccio, though his name did not figure on these 
fatal documents, was the instigator and director of 
^/i their misfortuneis. That Beldia felt : even her 
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father confessed it: the appropriation of Antella 
proved it. 

"If Aurelio Vestuccio had kept faith with me, 
no ill would have ensued," said her father ; and 
she forebore to press him for details ; she had not 
lived amongst tradesfolk all her life without know- 
ing the misery and ruin which come of protested 
bills, of overdrawn accounts, of impaid interest, of 
worthless paper. Their lives had indeed been de- 
tached almost completely from that of their neigh- 
bours, yet still she had always been acquainted with 
these things which she witnessed daily, weighing 
on the mind, and eating away the savings of the 
small people of her quarter. She was conversant 
enough with the aspects of commercial failure to 
understand that her father had no chance of rismg 
above his bankruptcy. 

He had no credit. 

He was an honest man ; indeed he had never had 
wit enough to be otherwise, said the wags of the 
neighbourhood ; but he had no commercial credit ; 
everyone knew him to be a dreamer and a scholar, 
to whom nobody in their senses would have dared 
to lend a five franc piece. At least not now that 
the deeds of sale had been hung above his door. 

If it be a golden rule to kick a man when he is 
down, it is none the less so never to lend a penny to 
anyone who wants it. 

Had the lands of Antella been in the case, things 
would have gone differently ; both bankers and 
lawyers love a property which is immovable. But 
Antella, from its topmost branch to its lowest ditch, 
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from the tiles on its roofs to the cress in its nmlets 
of water, was wholly and absolutely given over to 
Vestuecio. His claims were paramount ; he was 
its mortgagee ; his name appeared on the deeds of 
mortgage openly, and on the surface of things he 
seemed to have conducted himself with as much 
forbearance and benevolence as were possible to a 
cautious man of business, who was bound to consider 
prudence and self-interest. Eveiyone who spoke of 
this matter on piazza, and in studio and office, said 
with one voice, that Messer Aurelio had behaved 
excellently well, and if he had at the last entered 
into his own, it was only just that he should do so ; 
and everyone applauded his past moderation. 

If many in the town knew or guessed that the 
other lenders were but his allies and instruments, 
if it were generally understood that his masterhand 
loosened or tightened the meshes of the web in 
which the weakness of Ser Checchi had been drawn, 
no one failed to respect him the more for that. It 
is thus that fortunes are made in these days, when 
everyone is content to measure the golden fruits, 
and no one asks or cares what filthy rags or foul 
excrements may have manured the roots of the tree 
which bore them. Besides, no one cared about Ser 
Checchi at all, except a few bookworms, archaeologists 
and antiquarians like himself, who were as poor as 
they were learned. Everyone cared about Aurelio 
Vestuecio — a rising man, a promising citizen — in 
whose success many other interests were involved, 
from those of the bankers and private gentlemen 
who found it lucrative to be behind him in his larger 
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mortgages and loans, to the little tradesfolks who 
saw m his success the triumph of their own class, 
and never found him reluctant to lend them a hun- 
dred francs in their hard moments. 

The actual day of sale soon arrived, seeming so 
sudden in its crash of doom, although such cruel 
torment had preceded and foreshadowed it. 

All the neighbourhood was aware of the date, for 
the printed announcements swinging under the door- 
way shield, and at the pubUc tribunal, had made it 
public, and all the men and women in the street 
got up between times to lose no portion of the 
tragedy, which was a comedy to them. 

As soon almost as the sun arose, the men of law 
gathered at the great door of the tower, and leaving 
carts and hand-barrows waiting for their loads on 
the stones below, climbed the stairs in company 
with their. hired men, stalwart, rough, brawny 
porters with hairy arms and sun-brown skins and 
coarse voices, who pushed, noisy and hot and turbu- 
lent, up the dusky staircase. The people who lived 
within sight of the tower were all out of their own 
dwellings, and gathered in the street agog and gap- 
ing, the baker's wife foremost among them ; and in 
the house itself, the charcoal-seller, the chandler, 
the cobbler, the tailor, and the cabinet-maker craned 
their necks to watch, and doffed their caps to the 
minions of the law, with nervous smiles and eager 
salutations, " Good-day, good gentlemen ! We hope 
we see you well ! " 

The lookers-on crowded below amongst the sacks 
and cheese and charcoal, the lad Poldo amongst them ; 
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there was a great uproar of voices and a great push- 
ing and struggling to see what would first be brought 
down the stairs ; in the streets the mules harnessed 
to the carts were stamping, and shaking their bells ; 
the usual street cries were imheard, for the venders 
had come in with the crowd, the fair morning s\m- 
shine poured its Ught on the loves and garlands and 
shields of Messer Luca; the men tramped on up 
the stairs, imder the noble Latin inscription of the 
library door. 

Beldia, shut in her own chamber, kneeling at 
prayer, heard the noise and confusion, and rose to 
her feet and listened breathlessly. 

Even up to this very latest moment she had always 
thought that some miracle would happen, that the 
books would in some way be saved. 

She hurried to her father's room. He was up and 
clothed : indeed he had not lain down all the night. 

" Oh, father," she murmured with dry white lips. 
" Oh, father ! they are come ! " 

" I hear them, my love," he answered gently. He 
was quite still, save only for the nervous trembling 
and twitching of his hands. 

She put her arms about his throat, and pressed 
her head against his breast. 

He stroked her hair tenderly. 

" Good child, good child," he said in a low and 
dreamy voice. " You have never rebuked me." 

Then he put her with gentleness away from him 
and went out across the passage and into the book- 
room, and sat down in his great leathern chair. 

" You cannot bear to see them taken away, father," 
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murmured Beldia. " Come elsewhere, come into my 
room, they will not dare disturb you there." 

He waved her aside. 

" They shall find me in my place," he answered. 
" I am a feeble and foolish spendthrift, but I am 
not a coward." 

And he waited, seated in his big, black, leather 
chair, where so often he had sat to follow and enjoy 
the abstruse learning of his cherished studies, and 
trace the handwriting of penmen dead seven cen- 
turies and more. 

" Keep your chamber, my dear," he said to her. 
" I would not have their cruel eyes fall on you in 
your sorrow." 

" But let me stay with you, father. Pray let me 
stay! I will be calm and silent; I can control 
what I feel. You may trust me." 

" I never distrust you. But I will not have you 
seen by those coarse men. Shut yourself in your 
chamber ; let me not be disobeyed by yow." 

The neighbours meanwhile were all staring out 
of their doors, eager to see with their cruel relish 
for the misfortunes of others, which is not confined 
to the courtly world which Rochefoucauld knew. 
Only the cobbler, he who had used to take care of 
the plants and the pigeons, had tears in his eyes, 
and cried aloud, " Alack the day ! who would ever 
have believed to see the like of this after all these 
years of honoured solvency ! " 

Whereupon Beppe Dessi cuffed him on the ear, 
half in joke, half in anger. 

" You fool ! " said the bailiff, " anybody with the 
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eye of a fish might have seen what was coming ten 
years ago. A tradesman can't buy books like a 
Pope and all his Cardinals without going bank- 
rupt." 

" Alack, alack, so good a soul to come to such a 
pass ! " cried the cobbler, the big tears coursing 
down his nose. 

" What good doth goodness ? " said Beppe Dessi. 
" 'Tis but a poor soft thing which gets hunted like 
a hare." 

And they went on up the stairs with Gigi Fanno 
and the porters, and the young clerk with the pen 
behind his ear, and all their followers, trooping 
noisily, chattering and halloaing in their wake ; but 
they stopped on the threshold of the door, surprised 
and taken aback to see the old librarian in his 
accustomed place. 

" The impudent old idiot ! " muttered Beppe Dessi, 
and his coadjutor, blustering, yet in his secret soul 
afraid, advanced to the table at which Ser Checchi 
sat, and producing the acts and authorities of sale, 
recited the usual formulas in a pompous, unintel- 
ligible gabble, concluding with the usual interroga- 
tion : 

" You are unprepared to pay these just demands 
— capital, interest, and costs ? " 

" I cannot pay," replied Ser Checchi, coldly. 
There was a coarse laugh, led by Dessi and echoed 
by the other men, which Gigo Fanno silenced with 
a gesture. 

" You had best then not molest or hinder the pro- 
ceedings of the law," he said, pompously. " We 
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have come to remove the goods which are forfeited 
hy sentence and order of the civil and correctional 
tribunal of this city." 

" Obey your orders," replied Ser Checchi. His 
hands had ceased to tremble: they were clasped 
before him upo i his desk. His face was colourless 
but calm. Something in his tone awed and hushed 
the boisterous and offensive humour of the men. 
Beppe Dessi alone, chuckling and thrusting out his 
paimch, said, with a tap of his pipe-bowl on the 
cover of a quarto Tertullian, " They've cost you 
dear, your ugly old books, but they'll only sell for 
waste paper, I warrant me. If I'd wished to ruin 
myself, I'd have done it better than that — good 
wines now, or good dishes, or plump women " 

"Enough chatter, Beppe," said his colleague, 
putting up his papers in his pocket. " Get to work. 
The rooms must be cleared by eight. The sale is 
at ten o'clock. Quick ! " 

lie made a sign of impatience to his followers, 
and the men threw themselves on the first bundles 
of volumes which were near them. Already corded 
together, pell-mell, with no reference to their dates, 
or values, or titles, the books, which had taken fifty 
years of assiduous toil and patient devotion to col- 
lect, they were rapidly divided, seized, hoisted on 
the rough men's shoulders, and carried down the 
stairs, to be thrown into the carts waiting for them 
as though they were bales of straw or sacks of 
beans. Warming to their work of devastation, as 
soldiers to the sacking of a town, they cleared away 
parcel after parcel vnth an alacrity wholly contrary 
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to their usual lazy, dawdling, sleepy ways, and the 
folios and manuserpits, which had been as neigh- 
bours and brethren on the same shelves so long, 
were torn from one another, and borne out of that 
tranquil atmosphere of learning and of peace down 
into the brawling and dirt of the narrow pavement 
below, and flung, even as the Pisan captives, bound 
hand and foot, had once been carried through these 
very streets, on the planks and straw of the barrows 
and waggons. 

The shelves had long been empty. Now the floors 
were cleared. Ser Checchi sat motionless at the 
table : not a word or a gesture escaped him. 

The vulgar souls of the men were frightened by 
that calm and dignified attitude; the carters in- 
stinctively moved a little more quietly, carried their 
burdens away a little more carefully. Only Beppe 
Dessi going to and fro shouting his orders, swear- 
ing his oaths, grinning, laughing, calling out now a 
blasphemy, and now a joke, came up to him and 
struck him familiarly on the shoulder : " Hi ! old 
book-worm, get up ! Your chair goes too, you 
know. We've left you a stool in the kitchen. Get 
up! " 

Ser Checchi rose slowly, and turned, and faced 
him. The tough hide of the bailiff winced under 
his regard. The porters made a muttering sound 
of rebuke and protest. Gigi Fanno whispered in 
his colleague's ear : " Softly, softly ! the chair can 
wait for to-morrow's sale ! " 

But the old man laid his hands upon it, as if in 
blessing ; it was an old friend, and had been in his 
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house two centuries and more ; then he pushed it 
towards them in silence, and went to the embrasure 
of the kneeling- window and seated himself on its 
stone step. 

" "lis a shame ; a crying shame to take even his 
chair from under him ! " muttered one of the porters; 
but Beppe Dessi struck the grumbler a sharp blow 
with his stick. 

"You are a beast of burden, not a coimsellor, 
Tonino," he said to the man ; " when we ask your 
opinion you can give it ; speak again, and you shall 
go before the Questura for contumacy. Take out 
the old fool's chair." 

The poor fellow, grumbling inaudibly, hoisted, 
with effort, the large leathern seat upon his shoul- 
ders, and staggering under its weight carried it 
through the doorway and set it down with a crash 
upon the stone landing at the head of the stairs. 

Then they bore away the table, with its desk, the 
volimies which had been upon it, the large old brass 
inkstand and the bronze cup for sand, and the other 
chairs which stood about the chamber, and the cy- 
press wood shelves and fittings of the book-cases. 

Ser Checchi looked on in silence ; seated on the 
embrasure of the high-barred window, the light of 
earliest morning shining on his brow and eyes. 

" The old man is stronger than I thought," mut- 
tered Gigi Fanno to Dessi. They were chagrined ; 
they had hoped for some scene of resistance and 
violence, or at least for one of tears and of suppli- 
cation. 

This calm and dignified silence baflled their ma- 
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Blignity and gave their coarse natures no pies 

The tramping tread, of the carters up and doyt 
f. the Btaira, the loud angry voices in dispute, the duJ 
I ■which rose iu grey clouds, the noise, and haste, i 
I clunisy bustle continued for a time, then ceased ; i 
Wbe succeeded by the grinding of the wheels on t 
Atones below, and the oaths of the men to 1 
■anules and their stable boys. Then all was still I 
■Heath ; the little curious, indolent crowd of 8pe< 
■ tors had moved away after the carts and barrow; 
?:Ser Checehi was left alone in the empty room 
r filled with the choking smell of duat, and swe« 
and unwashed human flesh. 

He tried to rise, but hia limbs failed him ; he colli 

, not get up from the stone seat ; he ceased to try fl 

move, and waited, knowing that his daughter woo] 

soon come to him. 

" May I come in, master?" asked the harsh vol 
I of the woman servant Veronica, as her bro 
I brightly-coloured figure stood in the doorway. 

e was gentle now, and broken with sobbing, b 
[ face was swollen with tears. 

" Forgive me, master I Oh, forgive me ! " she ai 

I with a loud cry, as she fell on her knees, " 

I did I think to see a martyrdom like this. 

Serve you day and night on no wage, if yon will 1| 

I have never had a moment's peace since 1 1< 

I ^you and the damagella." 

He seemed not to hear, or not to imderstand : 
\ mind was not with her : it was with his liwt W 
"Get rae my hat and stick," he said, hoarsoH 
" Quick J go, get them, I say," 
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"What would you do, master?" she asked, terri- 
fied at somethmg m his look and voice. 

" What is that to you ? Go, get my hat and stick, 
I say." 

Trembling, Veronica went and got them, and 
brought them to him. 

" Help me up," he said, irritably, with the first 
irritation he had shown. She put her strong arms 
under his, and raised him up. He stood a moment, 
but his limbs failed him ; he knew they would an- 
swer to his will no longer. 

" Call my daughter," he said, again sinking heavily 
on to the stone seat. " Say nothing to her of me ; 
mind you, nothing ; only tell her that the men are 
gone, that she may come to me. Do what I tell you, 
and do no more." 

Frightened, the woman hastened from the room. 

In another moment Beldia came, followed by 
Folko, growling as he lingered over and smelt the 
traces of the many steps. 

Her father motioned her back as she would have 
come to him. " Go to the salesroom in the piazza of 
San Firenze," he said imperatively. " Cover your- 
self so that none recognise you, and stay there until 
my Dante Codex be bid for, then return and tell me 
to whom it is allotted." 

" But you are ill, father ! Do not send me from 
you for pity's sake ! " 

" I am not ill. Go, as I bid you, and stay the 
whole day if needful, until you learn that which I 
tell you." 

Beldia obeyed without more protest. 
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" Keep Folko in," she said to Veronica ; " and 
P you have indeed any love for us, stay with my f ath( 
till I return." 

" That wilt I ; never fear," replied Veronica. 

woman was sobbing noisily, with a loud but sini 

I Borrow; she could not understand their tearli 

I eyes, their calm, low voices, their self-control undl 

\ their torture. 

The morning wore away ; Veronica prepan 

I some fond for the dog and gave it to him, made 

I Bome coifee for her late master which he did not 

^ touch, brought a pillow to place behind hia shoi 

ders, and put to the wooden shutter to keep out 

Bun. 

Then there was nothing more for her to do ; ahi 
took out her straw plaiting and sat down at the 
head of the staira, whence she could see Ser Checchi 
without annoying him by her presence. The hours 
wore away, she counted them by tlie tolling of Santo 
Spirito ; the old Dutch clock in its tall lacquered 
case, which had sounded the hours for so mi 
years in those rooms, had been taken away to 
auction-rooms. 

" To be sold for a song, I daresay," she thougl 
she knew well how sales are controlled and c( 
ducted ; that long ere the auctioneer's signal hi 
sounded, the cabal of professional buyers hai 
agreed amongst themselves what to run up 
what to run down, and how to play into each oth< 
hands, so that, go the sale how it may, they ali 
L will be gainera by it. 

The day wore away and seemed as though 
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would never end. Ser Checchi did not move, his 
head leaned against the pillow which she had placed 
for him, and its linen was not whiter than his 
features ; she took him a little red wine, he put his 
lips to it, but could not drink. Every moment was 
torture to him, every moment something which had 
been his was passing away into the hands of stran- 
gers, never to return. 

When Beldia's step was heard on the stairs his 
pale cheeks flushed, the nervous trembling in his 
hand returned, his eyes had a pitiful longing in 
them. 

" The Dante ? " he muttered faintly, as she entered 
the room. She was clothed in black, and had a 
black shawl drawn over her head like a hood. Great 
slow tears were now rolling down her cheeks. 

"The Dante?" he said, more loudly, as he raised 
himself on his elbows and gazed at her. 

She answered him, unwillingly ; but in obedience 
and truth. 

" It went with other old books in a lot for forty 
francs ; there was no competition ; Vestuccio's clerk 
bought it." 

" As I thought ! " he murmured. " As I thought." 

Beldia fell at his feet. 

" Oh, my father, my dear father ! — ^what a wretch 
I am to tell it you, but you would have it so ! — alas, 
alas ! of what use is one's love, if it cannot save you 
from these miseries ! " 

" This wretchedness is none of your fault," he an- 
swered, feebly, while his hand touched her hair. 
" And it is always well to be loved find obeyed." 
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Half an hour passed by in silence; and they 
watched there, afraid to move, afraid to disturb 
him ; the sun fell through a chink across his eyes, 
and he looked up at it vaguely with failing sight. 

Then he was silent : his head bent, his eyes closed. 

The two women watched him in awe and fear, the 
white dog crept up to his feet. 

Veronica thought he was cold; and opened the 
shutter to let in the flood of early evening light. 

" The sun can give me no warmth," he said, faintly. 
" The cold is coming upward — soon it will reach my 
heart, — so far it is well ; I shall not leave the tower ! 
But you — you — all alone — ah, Beldia ! " 

It was the last word he ever spoke. By the fall 
of night he was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

They buried him at Trespignano, the graveyard 
of the poor ; and at the same hour as that of his 
burial, Aurelio Yestuccio, seated at his desk, in his 
little office, wrote out a receipt for five thousand 
poimds of English money : the price paid for the 
Codice of the Divina Commedia by an English bib- 
liophile, who was more learned in black-letter than 
in commerce, and who was ignorant that the volume 
had been bought at a public ^ale only two days ear- 
lier for as many pence. 

The bibliophile was sworn to secrecy in the mat- 
ter of this purchase on accoimt of the law which for- 
bids the sale of antique and precious things to for- 
eigners. In the city of Dante no one ever knew or 
heard what had become of the folio. 

Once the smith of Giogoli, making troublesome 
questions of him in the Piazza della Signoria, Ser 
Aurelio said to him, shaking his head, " Ah ! my 
good friend, I shall never see back those five himdred 
francs which I gave you for that rusty volume which 
our poor old blind bookseller so stupidly thought 
such a treasure ! " 

Aurelio Yestuccio had the talent of catching large 

jBsh with small. Tact, and patience, and ingenuity, 

20 
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and a little ready money well spent, and many ready 
lies well told, had enabled him to ruin Ser Checchi, 
and had pven to himself the lands of Antella, and 
all which had been of any worth or value in the 
Tower of Taddeo. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A YEAR and six months passed away : the winds 
of spring once more were on the air, the showers of 
spring once more were on the soil, and everywhere, 
in the duskiest shadows of the house walls and pal- 
ace parapets, the flowers of spring were lying in 
dewy sheaves and moss-lined baskets all over the 
city. 

It was a brilliant forenoon in the month of March, 
the river, brimming and green, rolled rapidly beneath 
its bridges to its fall over the weir ; the sky was of 
purest azure, flecked with little, light, snowy clouds ; 
the bronze Bacchus of St. Jacopo had blossoming 
boughs of pear and peach leaning up against his 
stone water-trough, and bunches of narcissus poet- 
icus were heaped in rushskips underneath the stem 
walls of the old Manelli tower. Baskets full of early 
primroses were carried down the narrow ways, and 
the field daffodils blazed in their deeper gold, tied 
up by their own blade-like leaves, and brought to 
die of drought and dust far from their pleasant 
nests at the foot of olive trees or maples in the grassy 
paths of the hill-side farms. The bells above head 
were chiming in melodious riot, and the sparkling 
sunshine shone through the open portals of churches, 
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and on the grey wings of pigeons in the house roofs, 
on the silver dishes and jewelled trinkets of the 
goldsmith's stalls, and on the yellow head and white 
shirt of a little chorister walking and ringing his 
bell before the Host. 

A man went quickly past the jewellers' and gold- 
smiths' shops upon the bridge builded by Taddeo 
Gaddi, and the flower and fruit-stalls imder the 
Bacchus. 

He moved with a light step as of one who was hap- 
py and eager ; his face was sunburnt, and his clothes 
were worn ; his bright clear eyes glanced from the 
old walls to the blue sky, from the primrose and 
daffodil baskets to the iron stanchions and the stone 
machicolations, seeing in one and all dear and famil- 
iar friends. He went on his way rapidly until a 
few paces farther onward the shadow of the Tower 
of Taddeo fell across the narrow causeway which it 
dominated. Whilst he was still some yards away 
from its lofty walls, he stared at them, doubting his 
own sight ; all its ornament, its shields, its garlands, 
its amormi, and its angels, in their canopied niches, 
all were gone ; its balconies and its gratings were 
gone also ; its windows were blank and dark, like 
eyes which are wide open but sightless, and in the 
arch where its Madonna had sat throned there was 
a mere vacant gaping aperture. 

He stood upon the opposite side of the way, and 
gazed at its desecrated walls in stupefaction ; a wo- 
man in a baker's shop which fronted it, came out and 
looked at him, and said to herself, with her hands 
resting on her hips *. 
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" Holy Jesus save us ! If it be not the Lombard 
come back, who they said was drowned ! " 

He at whom she stared had already crossed the 
street and was knocking violently, with the heavy 
bronze knocker, on the great oaken nail-studded 
door, which had used to stand open all the day long, 
with the mastiff, Lillo, as the guardian at its thresh- 
old. The loud knocking resounded through the 
street, echoed by the high walls around. But there 
was no response to it other than its own echo. The 
tower was mute as a grave. 

Amazed and terrified he turned to the baker's wife, 
who stood m her doorway, and recognised her. 

" What has happened ? Where are they ? What 
has been done here ? Why is it silent and ruined 
thus?" 

The woman, nothing loth to be a bearer of ill-tid- 
ings, crossed the road and stood beside him. 

" Why, man, you look as white as a ghost under 
your brown skin! I thought you were a ghost. 
They said you were lost at sea in some outlandish 
parts. Eh ! it's no use your staring at the tower ; 
there is no one in it ; Ser Checchi is dead, and the 
place is empty. The municipaUty have bought it, 
and are going to pull it down. They pull down every- 
thing they can, you know ; the old stones are gilt 
gingerbread to them." 

" Dead ! dead I Ser Checchi ? " 

He echoed the words in horror, and he staggered 
and leaned against the doorway, with a sick sense of 
faintness upon him. 

**B€ldia?" he said, hoarsely. 
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She ia alive ; she lives hard by," answered the 
baker's wife. " She has not a bronze halfpenny, and 
she works for her bread. Lord ! how odd you look! 
Did you ever hear that the old tower was 6old up 
before he died ? Aye, he lost everything ; and they 
do eay that what killed him was the sale of his old 
musty books. Anyhow he died on the very day of 
the sale ; he had been ailing some time. Some say 
Vestuccio, the dealer, was at the bottom of all. 'Tis 
he bought those garlands and loves of Luca'a off the 
wall yonder, and chipped them out of their niches, and 
took them away. He has sold them to some foreign 
museum. There was talk of the autboritieB stopping 
him, but he squared them, and made a flue picking. 
He bought the old iron too. Holy Mary ! how ill and 
scared you look! come across to my shop and take a 
drink of wine. It will put heart into you." 

He thanked her, but refused her by a gesture ; his 
features were contracted and his chest heaved with 
tearless sobs, 

" Ser Checchi ! my dear, innocent, generous Ser 
Checchi ! " he miuinured, " shall I never see bis face, 
hear his voice ? Oh, my God I what he must have 
suffered before he died ! And she ! " 

" You think of her stUl, then ? Where have you 
been all this while ? Some said you were drowned. 
Most thought you only kept away to get rid of her, 
and keep out of her father's troubles." 

" The sliip went down in mid-ocean," he answered, 
briefly, " I saved myself by swimming, I have 
been on a desert island, and was only rescued a fS9^| 
weeks ago by a barque which was bound for VdH 
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paraiso. I did not write, because I have travelled as 
fast as any post could come. All that matters noth- 
ing now. Tell me of her ; where can I find her ? " 

" In the Canto dei Santi over yonder. Number 
eighty, fourth floor. But she looks old and ilL She 
is not worth a thought from a comely gallant like 
you. Why should you go after her ? Come in and 
have a drink of something, and tell me all about 
your wreck and the strange things on land and 
water which you have seen." 

For tills Calypso, with her buxom shape, her bold 
amorous eyes, and her curling red-brown locks, 
thought that she could easily console this stranded 
Odysseus. 

But he put her roughly away, as she laid her hand 
upon his arm, and with a backward look of longing 
at the old tower in its mutilated strength, he went 
on to find the place which she had named ; a narrow 
passage-way connecting two side streets behind the 
dome of the Carmine, shaded by the adjacent trees 
of a palace garden, and frequented by the pigeons 
circling aroimd the cupola of Massaeio's church. 

" Ser Checchi dead ! " he murmured to himself as 
he went. " Ser Checchi dead ! and the books dis- 
persed ! — oh, vile beast that I was to leave them 
alone in their helplessness and their sorrow for sake 
of gain ! Well have I merited to return poorer even 
than when I sailed ! " 

With a beating heart, torn between joy and grief, 
between hope and fear, he climbed the steep and un- 
cleanly stair, foul with noxious odours and slippery 
from the contmual tread of many feet. 
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He struck on the panel of the low wooden door 
which was shown to him as hers ; the barking with- 
in of a dog, in which he recognised the voice of 
Folko, answered him. 

" Who is there ? " asked Beldia, as she withdrew 
the bolt of the door. Then he feared to be too sud- 
den for her, and to startle her too perilously as one 
risen from the grave ; he hung back a moment," 
thinking how he could best prepare her for their 
meeting ; but in that instant of time the white dog, 
thrusting his nose through the open chink of the 
door, pushed it further open and sprang on him in 
instantaneous joy of recognition ; then Beldia saw 
him also. 

She would have fallen on the stones insensible, 
had he not caught her and raised her to his heart. 

She was in truth so changed that he would scarce 
have knoAvn her. She had lost her bloom, her youth, 
the gloss on her fair hair, the light in her serene 
eyes ; she had grown old before her time from sor- 
row and from solitude. Through winter and sum- 
mer, autumn and spring, she had dwelt here alone 
with the dog ; visited only by Don Gervasio and by 
Veronica, copying papers and sewing linen to buy 
her daily pittance of food ; hearing all through these 
latter days, as they echoed to her ear over the roofs, 
the blows of the pickaxes and hammers which were 
routing out and beating down, under a cloud of dust, 
the beauty and the strength of that beloved old 
home which was passing from its place in the city 
as her father had passed from his place amongst 
living men. 
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It had been a life of extreme misery, of incessant 
toil, of endless anxiety ; oftentimes she had gone 
without bread herself that she might give some to 
the dog, and had no supper but a glass of water ; and 
the sole thought which had sustained the breath of life 
in her was her belief that her lost betrothed would 
still return to her. 

" You never doubted me ? " asked Odisio, an hour 
later. 

She answered, *' Nay, love, — had I doubted you, I 
should not have found strength to live till now." 



COLOPHON. 

On the site of the Tower of Taddeo there is now 
standing the chimney of a factory, belching forth its 
stinking vapours to the sullied waters and the 
outraged heavens. 

The change is called Progress. 



THS END. 
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